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DUTCHESS of QUEEN S BURY. 


AY, ſhall a Bard in theſe late times 
Dare to addreſs his trivial rhimes 
To Her, whom Prior, Pope, and Gay, 
And every Bard, who breath'd a lay 
Of happier vein, was fond to chooſe 
The Patroneſs of every Muſe ? 

Say, can he hope that You, the theme 
Of partial Swift's ſevere eſteem, 
You, who have borne meridian rays, 
And triumph'd in poetic blaze, 


In the firſt edition of this little Poem the name was not 
printed. As the Dutcheſs is ſince dead, it cannot be neceſſary 
to conceal it, She was of a great age when this compliment 

was paid. to her, which was ſingularly well adapted, as her Grace 
| never changed her dreſs according to the faſhion, but retained that 
which had been in vogue when ſhe was a young beauty, 
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Ev'n with indulgence ſhould receive 
The fainter gleams of ebbing eve. 
He will; and boldly ſay in print, 
That *twas your Grace who gave the hint 
Who told him that the preſent ſcene 
Of drefs, and each prepoſterous faſhion,. 
Flow'd from ſupineneſs in the men, 
And not from female inclination. 
That women were oblig'd to try 
All ſtratagems to catch the eye, 
And many a wild vagary play 
To gain attention any way. 
"Twas merely cunning in the Fair.— 
This ay be true—But have a care; 
Your Grace will contradict in part, 
Your own affertion, and my ſong, 
Whoſe beauty, undiſguis'd by art, 


Has charm'd ſo much, and charm'd ſo lon £. 
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ER EY 


ATTIRING THE GRACES. 


—— « In naked beauty more adorn'd, 
& More lovely.“ 
M11 ToNe 


S Venus one day, at her toilet affairs, 

With the Graces attending, adjufted her airs, 
In a negligent way, without boddice or hoop, 

As * Guido has paimed the beautiful group, 

(For Guido, no doubt, in idea at leaſt, 

Had ſeen all the Graces and Venus undreſt) 

Half penſive, half ſmiling, the Goddeſs of Beanty 
Look'd round on the girls, as they toil'd in their duty: 
And ſurely, 'ſhe cry'd, you have ſtrangely miſcarry'd, 


That not one of the three ſhould have ever been marry d. 


Let me nicely examine — Fair foreheads, ſtraight noſes, 


And cheeks that might rival Aurora's own roſes; 


Lips; teeth; and what eyes! that can languiſh, or roll, 
To enliven or ſoften the elegant whole. 
* The celebrated picture of Venus artircd by the Graces. 
B 3 Th 
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The ſweet auburn treſſes, that ſhade what they deck; 

The ſhoulders, that fall from the delicate neck; 

The poliſh'd round arm, which my ſtatues might own, 

And the lovely contour which deſcends from the zone. 
Then how it ſhould happen I cannot divine: 

Either you are too coy, or the Gods too ſupine. 

I believe tis the latter; for every {oft boſom 

Muſt have its attachments, and wiſh to diſcloſe 'em. 

Some lovers not beauty but novelty warms, 

They have ſeen you ſo often they're tir'd of your charms. 

But I'll find out a method their languor to move, 

And at leaſt make them ſtare, if I can't make them love. 

Come here, you two girls, that look full in my face *, 
And you that ſo often are turning your back, 

Put on theſe cork rumps, and then tighten your ſtays 
Till your hips, and your ribs, and the ſtrings them- 

ſelves crack. 
Can ye ſpeak ? can ye breathe ! Not a word — Then 
'twill do. 

You have often dreſs'd me, and for once T'll dreſs you. 

Don't let your curls fall with that natural bend, 

But ſtretch them up tight *till each hair ſtands an end. 

One, two, nay three cuſhions, like Cybele's tow'rs ; 

Then a few ells of gauze, and ſome baſkets of flow'rs. 

Theſe bottles of nectar will ſerve for perfumes. 

Go pluck the fledg'd Cupids, and bring me their plumes. 

If that's not enough, you may ſtrip all the fowls, 

Myz doves, Juno's peacocks, and Pallas's owls. 


* Alluding to the uſual repreſentation of the Graces. 
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VENUS AT TIRING THE GRACES. 7. 


And ſtay, from Jove's eagle, if *napping you take him, 
You may ſnatch a few quills - but be ſure you don't 
wake him. 

Hold! what are ye doing! I vow. and proteſt, 
If I don't watch you cloſely you'll ſpoil the whole jeſt. 
What [ have diſorder'd you'ſtil-ſet-to rights, 
And ſeem half unwilling to make yourſelves frights, 
What Jam concealing you want to diſplay; 


But it ſna'n't ſerve the turn, for I will have my way. 


Thoſe crimp'd colet'montes don't reach to your chins, 
And the heels of your ſlippers-are broader than pins. 


* Napping—The ſieeping Eagle in Pindar. 
Thus tranſlated by Weſt. 


-Perch'd on the ſcepter of th* Olympian king, 
The thrilling: darts of harmony he feels ; 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 
While gentle Neep his clofing eye-lids ſeals 
And o'er his heaving limbs in loaſe array 
To ev'ry balmy gale the ruffling feathers play. 


Thus imitated by Akenſide. 


With ſlacken'd wings, 
While now the ſolemn concert breathes around, 
Incumbent o'er the ſcepter of his Lord 
Sleeps the ſtern Eagle; by the number'd notes 
Poſſeſs d; and ſatiate with the melting tone: 
Sovereign of hirds, 


And thus by Gray. 


Perching on the ſcepter*d hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 

With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of ſlfmber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye, 
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You can ſtand, you can walk, bke the girls in the ſtreet; 
Thoſe buckles won't do, chey ſcarce cover your feet. 
Here, run to the Cyclops, you boys without wings, 
And bring up their boxes of contraband things.— 


2 % „ „ 


Well, now you're bedizen'd, I'll ſwear, as ye paſs, 
I can fearcely help laughing—Don't look in the glaſs. 
Thoſe tittering boys ſhall be whipt if they teaze you 
So, come away, girls. From your torments to eaſe you, 
We'll haſte to Olympus, and get the thing over; 
I have zot the leaſt doubt but you each find a lover. 
And if it ſucceeds, with a torrent of mirth 

We'll peſter their Godſhips agen and agen; 
Then ſend the receipt to the ladies on earth, 

And bid them became monſters, till men become men» 


ON 
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ON A 


MESSAGE- CARD IN VERSE, 


SENT BY A LADY. 


T TERMES, the gameſter of the {ky, 
To ſhare for once mankind's delights, 


Slipp'd down to earth, exceeding ſly, 


And bade his.coachman drive to White's, 
In form a beau, ſo light he trips, 

You'd ſwear his wings were at his heels; 
From glaſs to glafs, alert he ſkips, 

And bows and prattles while he deals. 
In ſhort, ſo well kis part he play d, 

The waiters took hum for a peer; 
And ev'n ſome great ones whiſp'ring ſaid, 

He was no vulgar foreigner. | 
Whate'er he was, he ſwept the board, 
Won every bett, and every game; 


Stripp'd ev'n the Rooks, who ſtamp'd and roar'd, 


And wonder'd how the devil it came! 


He wonder'd too, and thought it hard; 


But found at laſt this great command 
Was owing to one fav” rite card, 


Which ttill brought luck into his band. 
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The four of ſpades ; whene'er he ſaw 
Its ſable ſpots, he laugh'd at rules, 
Took odds beyond the gaming law, 
And Hoyle and Philidor were fools. 
But now, for now *twas time to go, 
What gratitude ſhall he expreſs? 
And what peculiar boon beſtow 
Upon the cauſe of his ſucceſs ? 
Suppoſe, for ſomething muſt be done, 
On Juno's ſelf he could prevail 
To pick the pips out, one by one, 
And ſtick them in her peacock's tail, 
Should Pallas have it, was a doubt, 
To twiſt her ſilk, or range her pins, 
Or ſhould the Muſes cut it out, 
For bridges to their violins. 
To Venus ſhould the prize be given, 
Superior beauty's juſt reward, 
And *gainſt the next great rout in heaven 
Be ſent her for a meſſage-card. 
Or hold—by Jove, a lucky hit! 
Your Goddefles are arrant farces ; 
130, carry it to Mrs, — 


And bid her fill it full of verſes. 
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BIRTH-DAY or a YOUNG LADY, 


FOUR YEARS OLD. 


lb creeping Time, with filent tread, 
| Has ſton four years o'er Molly's head. 
'The roſe-bud opens. on her cheek, 

The meaning eyes begin to ſpeak ; 

And in each ſmiling look is ſeen 

'The innocence which plays within. 

Nor is the fault'ring tongue confin'd 

To liſp the dawnings of the mind, ' 

But fair and full her words. convey 

The little all they have to ſay ; 

And each fond parent, as they fall, 

Finds volumes an that little All. 

May every charm, which now appears, 
Increaſe, and brighten with her years ! 
And may that ſame old creeping Time 
Go on till ſhe. has reach'd her prime, 
Then, Iike a maſter of his trade, 

Stand ſtill, nor hurt the work he made. 


() 


THE 


Te ne ſeat Nuoi. 


J. 
E 8, I'm in love, I feel it now, 
And Cælia has undone me; 
And yet I'H ſwear I can't tell how 
The pleaſing plague ſtole on me, 


II. 
Tis not her face which love creates, 
For there no Graces revel ; 
Tis not her ſhape, for there the Fates 
Have rather been uncivil. 


III. 
Tis not her air, for ſure in that 
There's nothing more than common; 
And all her ſenſe is only chat, 
Like any other woman. 


IV. 
Her voice, her touch, might give th' alarm. 
Twas both perhaps, or neither; 


In ſhort, twas that provoking charm 
Of Gzlia all together. 


T H E 


THE 
DOUBLE CONQUEST. 
A SONG. 


F muſic,. and of beauty's power, 

I doubted much, and doubted long: 
The faireſt face a gaudy flower, 
An empty ſound the ſweeteſt ſong. 


But when her voice Clarinda rais'd, 

And ſung ſo ſweet, and ſmil'd fo gay, 
At once I liſten'd, and I paz'd ; 

And heard, and look'd my foul away. 


To her, of all his beauteous train, 

This wond'rous power had Love aſſign'd, 
A Double Conqueſt to obtain, 

And cure at once the deaf and blind. 


SONG 


SONG fr RANE LAG. 


E belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little __ ( 
Who trip in this frolickſome round, 


Pray tell me from whence this impertinence ſprings, 1 
The ſexes at once to confound ?. 
What means the cock'd hat, and the maſculine air, \ 


With each motion defign'd to perplex ? 
Bright eyes were intended to languiſh, not ſtare, 
And ſoftneſs the teſt of your ſex. 


The girl, who on beauty depends for ſupport, 
May call every art to her aid; 

The boſom diſplay d, and the petticoat ſhort, 
Are ſamples ſhe gives of her trade. 

But you, on whom fortune indulgently ſmiles, 
And whom pride has preſerv'd from the ſnare, 

Should lily attack us with coyneſs, and wiles, 
Not with open, and inſolent war. 


The Venus, whoſe ſtatue delights all mankind, 
Shrinks modeſtly back from the view, 
And kindly ſhould ſeem by the artiſt deſign'd 


To ſerve as a model for you, 


SONG FOR RANELAGH, 15 


Then learn, with her beauty, to copy her air, 
Nor. venture too much to reveal: 
Our fancies will paint what you cover with care, . 


And double each charm you conceal. 


The bluſhes of morn, and the mildneſs of May, 
Are charms which no art can procure: 

O be but yourſelves, and our homage we pay, 
And your empire is ſolid and ſure. 

But if, Amazon: like, you attack your gallants, 
And put us in fear of our lives, 

You may do very well for ſiſters and aunts, 
But, believe me, you'll never be wives, 
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INSCRIPTION 
11 TH 
COTTAGE oF VENUS, 


AT MIDBLETON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE. 


Uiſquis es, O juvenis,. noſtro vagus advena luco, 


Cui cor eſt tenerum, cuique puella comes; 

Quiſquis es, ah fugias !—hic ſuadent omnia amorem, 
Inque caſa hac latitans omnia ſuadet amor. 

Aſpice flore capri quam circum aſtringitur ilex 
Hærenti amplexu, et luxuriante coma ! 

Sylva tegit,. tacitum ſternit tibi lana cubile, 
Aut tumet in vivos mollior herba toros. 

Si quis adeſt ſubitum dant tintinnabula ſignum, 
Et ſtrepit in primo limine porta loquax. 

Nec rigidum oſtendit noſtro de parjete vultum 
Actæuſve ſenex, dimidiuſve Cato: 

At nuda aſpirat dulces Cytherea furores, 
Atque ſuos ritus conſecrat ipſa Venus. 


THE 


Co, 


n, 


HE 
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THE SAME IN ENGLISH. 


HOE'ER thou art, whom chance ordains to rove 


A youthful ſtranger to this fatal grove, 
O, if thy breaſt can feel too ſoft a flame, 
And with thee wanders ſome unguarded dame, 
Fly, fly the place !—Each object thro' the ſhade 
Perſuades to love; and in this cottage laid, 
What cannot, may not, will not, love perſuade ? 
See to yon oak how cloſe the woodbine cleaves, . 
And twines around its luxury of leaves ! 
Above, the boughs a pleaſing darkneſs ſhed, . 
Beneath, a noiſeleſs couch ſoft fleeces ſpread, , 
Or ſofter herbage forms a living, bed... 


Do ſpies approach ?—Shrill bells the ſound repeat, 


Nor from theſe walls do rigid buſtos frown, 
Or philoſophic cenſors threat in ſtone, 

But Venus? ſelf does her own rites approve - 
In naked ſtate, and thro? the raptur'd grove 
Breathes the ſweet madneſs of exceſſive love. 


And from the entrance ſcreams the conſcious gate. 


J 
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Vor. LXXIII. C HYMN 


1 
HYMN TO VENUS, 


SN A GREAT VARIETY OF ROSES BEING PLANTED 
ROUND HER COTTAGE. 


Te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cœli 
Adventumgue tuum; tibi ſuaves Dædala tellus 


Summittit flores. 


Lvuczzr. 


Venus, whoſe inſpiring breath 
Firſt waken'd Nature genial power, 

And cloath'd the teeming earth beneath 

With every plant, with every flower, 
Which paints the verdant lap of Spring, 

Or wantons in the Summer's ray ; 
Which, bruſh'd by Zephyr's dewy wing, 

With fragrance hails the opening day; 
Or, pour'd profuſe on hill, on plain, on dale, 


Reſerves its treaſur'd ſweets for evening's ſofter gale! A J 
To thee, behold, what new delights = 
'The maſter of this ſhade prepares! s 
Induc'd by far inferior rites, 
You've heard a Cyprian's ſofteſt prayers; E5 
There, form'd to wreaths, the fickly flower 
Has on thy altars bloom'd and died ; 8 
But here, around thy fragrant bower, 
Extends the living incenſe wide; * 
From the firſt roſe the foſt'ring zephyrs rear, F 
To that whoſe fainter bluſh adorns the dying year. „ by 


Behold one beauteous flower aſſume 
The luſtre of th' unſulhed ſnow ! 
While there the Belgic's ſofter bloom 


Improves the damaſk's deeper glow ; _ 
0 


HYMN TO VENUS 
The Auſtrian here in purple breaks, 


7 Or flaunts in robes of yellow light ; 
While there, in more fantaſtic ſtreaks, 
The * red roſe mingles with the white, 
1 And in its name records poor Albion's woes, 


Then, Venus, come; to every thorn 
Thy kind prolific influence lend; 
And bid the tears of eve and morn 
In gently dropping dews deſcend ; 
Teach every ſunbeam's warmth and light 
To pierce thy thicket's inmoſt ſhade ; 
Nor let th? ungenial damps of night 
The breeze's ſearching wings evade, 


ale! 


So ſhall the maſter's bounteous hand 
New plans deſign, new temples raiſe 
Lo thee, and wide as his command 
Extend the trophies of thy praiſe. 
So daily, nightly, to thy ſtar 
The bard ſhall grateful tribute pay, 
Whether it gilds Aurora's car, 
Or loiters in the train of day; 


* York and Lancaſter roſes. 


C3 


The 


Albion that oft has wept the colours of the roſe! 


But every plant confeſs the power that guides, 
And all be beauty here where beauty's queen preſides. 


And each revolving year new hymns ſhall grace 
W'by ſowery month, which wakes the vegetable race, 
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IN A HERMIT A G EB. 


AT THE SAME PLACE. 


HE man, whoſe days of youth and eaſe 
In nature's calm enjoyments paſs'd, 
Will want no monitors, like * theſe, 
To torture and alarm his laſt. 


The gloomy grot, the cypreſs ſhade, 
The zealot's liſt of rigid rules, 

To him are merely dull parade, 
The tragic pageantry of fools, 


What life affords he freely taſtes, 

When nature calls reſigns his breath ; 
Nor age in weak repining waſtes, 

Nor acts alive the farce of death. 


Not ſo the youths of folly's train, 
Impatient of each kind reſtraint 
Which parent Nature fix'd, in vain, 
To teach us man's true bliſs, content, 


For ſomething ſtill beyond enough 
With eager impotence they ſtrive, 

»Till appetite has learn'd to loath 
'The very joys by which we live. 


Then, fill'd with all which ſour diſdain 
To diſappointed vice can add, 

'Tir'd of himſelf, man flies from man, 
And hates the world he made ſo bad. 


* A ſkull, hour-glaſs, &c. 
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HOE'ER thou art, approach. Has med'cine 
fail'd ? 
Have balms and herbs eſſay'd their powers in vain? 
Nor the free air, nor folt'ring ſun prevail'd 


To raiſe thy drooping ſtrength, or ſoothe thy pain? 


Yet enter here. Nor doubt to truſt thy frame 
To the cold boſom of this lucid lake, 


Here Health may greet thee, and life's languid flame, 
Ev'n from its icy graſp, new vigour take. 


What ſoft Auſonia's genial ſhores deny, 


May Zeinbla give. Then boldly truſt the wave: 
So ſhall thy grateful tablet hang on high, 


And frequent votaries bleſs this healing cave. 
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INSCRIPTION ON AN O AR, 


AT ROMELY, IN DERBYSHIRE. 


THE OAK 15 SUPPOSED TO SPEAK. 


NCE was I fam'd, an awful ſage, 
The filent wonder of my age ! 

To me was every ſcience known, 

And every language was my own. 

The ſun beheld my daily toil, 

I labour'd o'er the midnight oil, 

And, hid in woods, conceal'd from view 
Whate'er I was, whate'er I knew. 

In ſhort, conſum'd with learned care 

I liv'd, I died.—T rooted here! 
For heaven, that's pleas'd with doing good, 
To make me uſeful made me wood. 


I N- 
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E FOR A TREE 


ON THE TERRACE, AT NUNEHAM, OXFORDSHIRE. 


HIS Tree was planted by a female hand, 
+ In the gay dawn of ruſtic beauty's glow 3 
nd faſt befide it did her cottage ſtand, 
When age had cloath'd the matron's head with ſnow, 
To her, long us'd to Nature's ſimple ways, 
This ſingle ſpot was happineſs compleat; 
Her tree could ſhield her from the noon-tide blaze, 
And from the tempeſt ſcreen her little ſeat. 
Here with her Collin oft the faithful maid 
Had led the dance, the envious youths among : 
Here, when his aged bones in earth were laid, 
The patient matron turn'd her wheel, and ſung, 
She felt her loſs ; yet felt it as ſhe ought, 
Nor dar'd *gainit Nature's general law exclaim ; 
But check'd her tears, and to her children taught 
That well-known truth, their lot would be the ſame.?? 


* This tree is well known to the country people by the name 
of Bab's tree. It was planted by one Barbara Wyat, who was 
ſo mach attached to it, that, on the removal of the village of 
Nuncham to where it is now built, ſhe earneſtly intreated that 
the might ſtill remain in her old habitation. Her requeſt was 
complied with, and her cottage not pulled down till after her 


death, 
C4 Tho? 
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Tho? Thames before her flow'd, his farther ſhores 
She ne'er explor'd ; contented with her own. 
And diitant Oxford, tho” ſhe ſaw its towers, 
To her ambition was a world unknown. 
Did dreadful tales the clowns from market bear 
Of kings, and tumults, and the courtier train, 
She coldly liſten'd with unheeding ear, [reign, 
And good queen Anne, for aught ſhe car'd, might 
The ſun her day, the ſeaſons mark d her year, 
She toil'd, ſhe ſlept, from care, from envy free, 
For what had ſhe to hope, or what to fear, 
Bleſt with her cottage, and her fav'rite tree. 
Hear this, ye great, whole proud poſſeſſions ſpread 
O'er earth's rich ſurface to no ſpace confin'd:; 
Yelearn'd in arts, in men, in manners read, 
Who boaſt as wide an empire o'er the mind, 
With reverence viſit her auguſt domain ; 
To her unletter'd memory bow the knee: 
She found that happineſs you ſcek in vain, 
Rleſt with a cottage, and a fingle tree. 
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ERE ſhall our ling'ring footſteps oft be found, 
This is her ſhrine, and conſecrates the ground. 
Here living ſweets around her altar riſe, 
And breathe perpetual incenſe to the ſkies. 
Here too the thoughtleſs and the young may tread, 
Who ſhun the drearier. manſions of the dead; 
May here be taught what worth the world has known, 
Her wit, her ſenſe, her virtues, were her own ; 
To her peculiar - and for ever loſt 
Jo thoſe who knew, and therefore lov'd her moſt, 
O, if kind pity Real on virtue's eye, 
Check not the tear, nor ſtop the uſeful ſigh; 
From ſoft humanity's ingenuous flame 
A wiſh:may riſe to emulate her fame, 
And ſome faint image of her worth reſtore, 
Waen thoſe, who now lament her, are no more. 
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ERE lies a youth (ah wherefore breathleſs lies!) 
Learn'd without pride, and diffidently wiſe. 

Mild to all faults, which from weak nature flow'd ; 

Fond of all virtues, whereſoe'er beſtow'd. 

Who never gave, nor ſlightly took offence, 


The beſt good-nature, and the beſt good ſenſe, 


Who living hop'd, and dying felt no fears, 
His only fting of death, a parent's tears, 
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EPITAPH IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 
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MEMORY OF MRS. PRITCHARD 


THIS TABLET IS PLACED HERE BY THE VOLUN- 

 _ TARY SUBSCRIPTION OF THOSE WHO ADMIRED 
AND ESTEEMED HER, 

SHE RETIRED FROM THE STAGE, OF WHICH SHE 
HAD LONG BEEN THE ORNAMENT, IN THE 
MONTH OF APRIL ONE THOUSAND SEVEN 
HUNDRED SIXTY-EIGHT, AND DIED AT BATH 
IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST. FOLLOWING, IN 
THE FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF HER AGE. 


ER comic vein had every charm to pleaſe, [ eaſe, 
Twas Nature's dictates breath'd with Nature's 
Ev'n when her powers ſuſtain'd the tragic load, 
Full, clear, and juſt, th' harmonious accents flow'd ; 
And the big paflions of her feeling heart 
Burſt freely forth, and ſh-m'*d the mimic art. 
Oft, on the ſcene, with colours not her own, 
She painted vice, and taught us what to ſhun ; 
One virtuous track her real life purſued, 


That nobler part was uniformly good, 


Each duty there to ſuch perfection wrought, 
That, if the precepts fail'd, th' example taught. 


ON 
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ON THE LATE 
IMPROVEMENTS AT NUNEHAM, 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF HARCOURT. 


AME Nature, the Goddeſs, one very bright day, 
In ſtrolling thro' Nuneham, met Brown in her 
Way: 
And bleſs me, ihe faid, with an inſolent ſneer, 
I wonder that fellow will dare to come here. 
What more than 1 44 has your impudence plann'd ? 
The lawn, wood, and water, are all of my hand; 
In my very beſt manner, with 'Themis's ſcales, 
I lifted the hills, and I ſcoop'd out the vales ; 
With-Sylvan's own umbrage 1 grac'd ev'ry brow, 
And pour'd the rich Thames thro? the meadows below, 
I grant it, he cry'd ; to your ſov'reign command 
I bow, as I oughi.—Gentle Lady, your hand; 
The weather's inviting, ſo let us move on; 
You know what you did, and now ſee what I've done. 
I, with gratitude, own you have reaſon io plead, 
That to theſe happy ſcenes you were bounteous indeed: 
My lovely materials were many and great ! 
(For ſometimes, you know, I'm oblig'd to create) 
But 
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But ſay in return, my adorable dame, 
To all you ſee here, can you lay a juſt claim ? 
Were there no lighter parts which you finiſh'd in hafte,. 
Or left, like a friend, to give ſcope to my taſte ? 
Who drew o'er the ſurface, did you, or did I, 
The ſmooth-flowing outline, that ſteals from the eye *, 
The ſoft undulations, both diſtant and near, 
That heave from the lawns, and yet ſcarcely appear ? 
(So bends the ripe harveſt the breezes beneath, 
As if earth was in ſlumber. and gently took breath) 
Who thinn'd, and who group'd,.and who ſcatter'd thoſe 
trees, 
Who bade the ſlopes fall with that delicate eaſe, 
Who caſt them in ſhade, and who plac'd them in light, 
Who bade them divide, and who bade them unite ? 
The ridges are melted, the boundaries gone: 
Obſerve all theſe changes, and candidly own. 
1 have cloath'd you when naked, and, when overdreſt, 
J have ftripp'd you again to your boddice and veſt ; 
Conceal'd ev'ry blemiſh, each beauty diſplay'd, 
As Reynolds would picture ſome exquiſite maid, 
Each ſpirited feature would happily place, 
And ſhed o'er the whole inexpreſſible grace. 
One queſtion remains. Up the green of yon ſteep, 
Who threw the bold walk with that elegant ſweep ? 


* The firſt two words in this couplet have identical rather than 
correſponding ſounds, and therefore only appear to rhyme. This 
defect, however, may eaſily be removed by tranſpoſing the two 
verſes, and reading them thus : 

That ſweet- flowing outline, that ſteals from the view, 

Who drew o'er the ſurface, did I, or did you? M, 
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— There is little to ſee, till the ſummit we gain; 


Nay, never draw back, you may climb without pain, 


And, I hope, will perceive how each object is caught, 
And is loſt, in exactly the point where it ought. 
'That ground of your moulding is certainly fine, 
But the {well of that knoll and thoſe openings are mine. 
The proſpect, wherever beheld, muſt be good, [ wood, 
But has ten times its charms, when you burſt from this 
A wood of my planting. — The Goddeſs cried, Hold ! 
Tis grown very hot, and 'tis grown very cold: 
She fann'd and ſhe ſhudder'd, ſhe cough'd and ſhe 
ſneez'd, 


Inclin'd to be angry, inclin'd to be pleas'd, 


Half fmil'd, and half pouted—then turn'd from the 


view, 
And dropp'd him a curtſey, and bluſhing withdrew, 
Yet ſoon recollecting her thoughts, as ſhe paſs'd, 
«« I may have my revenge on this fellow at laſt : 
« For a lucky conjecture comes into my head, 


„ That, whate'er he has done, and whate'er he has ſaid, 


The world's little malice will balk his defign : 
« Each fault they call his, and cach excellence mine“. 


& Altho' the perſonification of Nature has been common to 
ſeveral Poets, wacn they meant to compliment an artift that ri- 
valled her, yet the idea of making her behave herſelf like that moſt: 
unnatural of all created beings, A MODERN FINE LADY, mult 
be allowed to be a thonght both very bold and truly original, and 
tic Port has, 1 think, executed it with much genuine humour, M. 
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LADT NUNSETEHA NN; 


NOW COUNTESS OF HARCOURT, 


ON THE 
DEATH OF HER SISTER, 
THE HONOURABLE 


CATHERINE VENABLES VERNON, 


JUNE MDCCLXXV. 


i ILD as the opening morn's ſereneſt ray, 
Mild as the cloſe of ſummer's ſofteſt day, 

Her form, her virtues, (fram'd alike to pleaſe 
With artleſs grace and unaſſuming eaſe) 

On every breaſt their mingling influence ſtole, 
And in ſweet union breath'd one beauteous whole. 

Ott, o'er a Siſter's much-lamented bier, 

Has genuine anguiſh pour'd the kindred tear : 
Oft, on a dear-lov'd Friend's untimely grave, 
Have ſunk in ſpeechleſs grief, the wiſe and brave. 


— Ah 
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Ah hapleſs thou! for whoſe ſeverer woe 
Death arm'd with double force his fatal blow, 
Condemn'd ( juſt Heaven ! for what myſterious end) 
'To loſe at once the Siſter and the Friend * ! 


* The firſt ſix lines of this elegant elegiac Poem are inſcribed 
on a neat marble tablet, (fimilar to that of Mrs. Pritchard's mo- 
nument in Weſtminſter- Abbey) which is placed in the Chancel 
of the Pariſh-Church of Sudbury in Staffordſhire, and the four 
following added, inſtead of what is here perſonally addreſſed to 
the preſent Lady Harcourt. 


This fair example to the world was lent, 

As the ſhort leſſon of a life well ſpent ; 

Alas, how ſhort ! but bounteous Heav'n beſt knows 
When to reclaim the bleſſings it beſtows, M. 
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ORNING roſe ; the iſſuing ſun 
Saw the dreadful fight begun ; 
And that ſun's deſcending ray 
Clos'd the battle, clos'd the day. 
Fflamdwyn pour'd his rapid bands, 
Legions four, o'er Reged's lands. 


® The following is a tranſlation of a Poem of Talieſſin, King 
of the Bards, and is a deſcription of the battle of Argoed Llwy- 
fain, fought about the year 548, by Godden, a King of North 
Britain, and Urien Reged, King of Cumbria, againſt Fflamdwyn, 
a Saxon General, ſuppoſed to be Ida, King of Northumberland. 
It is inſerted in Jones's Hiſtorical Account of the Welch Bards, 
publiſhed in 1784, and is thus introduced by the author: “I am 
*« indebted to the obliging diſpoſition and undiminiſhed powers 
* of Mr. Whitehead, for the following faithful and animated 
« verſification of this valuable antique. 

To this commendation from Mr. Jones, who certainly could 
judge beſt of the fidelity of the verſion, and with whom I agree 
as to the other epithet, I have only to add, that I think no critic 
will deal candidly, who, in eſtimating the poetical merit of this 
piece in general, ſhall compare it with thoſe imitations which Mr. 
Gray made of the Scaldic Odes. The wild mythology of the 
Enpa, to which they perpetually allude, gives them a charm pe- 
culiar to themſelves, and ſets them above what he himſclf has 
produced from Cambro-Britiſk Originals. M. 


This is the laſt of the great battles of Urien Reged, cele- 
brated by Talieſſin in poems now extant, See Carte Hiftory of 
England, p. 211 and 213, 
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The numerous hoſt, from fide to fide, 
Spread deſtruction wild and wide, 

From Argoed's “ ſummits, foreſt-crown'd, 
To ſteep Arfyndd's + utmoſt bound. 
Short their triumph, ſhort their ſway, 
Born and ended with the day ! 

Fluſh'd with conqueſt Fflamdwyn ſaid, 
Boaſtful at his army's head, 

«« Strive not to oppoſe the ftream, 

«« Redeem your lands, your lives redeem, 
Give me pledges,” Fflamdwyn cried. 
„Never,“ Urien's fon replied. 

Owen t, of the mighty ſtroke, 

Kindling, as the hero ſpoke, 

Cenau ||, Coel's blooming heir, 

Caught the flame, and graſp'd the ſpear : 
«« Shall CoePs iſſue pledges give 

«© To the inſulting foe, and live? 
„Never ſuch be Britons? ſhame, 

«© Never, till this mangled frame 

Like ſome vanquiſh'd hon lie, 

«« Drench'd in blood, and bleeding die.“ 


— 


— 
- 


* * * * * * * * * 


A part of Cumbria, the country of Prince Llywarch Hen, 
from whence he was drove by the Saxons. 

+ Some place on the borders of Northumberland, 

Owen ap Urien acted as his father's general. 

cCenau led to the aſſiſtance of Urien Reged the forces of his 
father Coel Godhebog, King of a Northern tract called Godden, 
probably inhabited by the Godini of Ptolemy. Owen ap Urien 
and Cenau ap Coel were in the number of Arthur's Knights. S. 
Lewis's Hiftory of Britain, p. 201. 
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Day advanc'd : and ere the ſun 
Reach'd the radiant point of noon, 
rien came with freſh ſupplies. 
« Riſe, ye ſons of Cambria, riſe! 
Spread your banners to the foe, 
Spread them on the mountain's brow : 
Lift your lances high in air, 
* Friends and brothers of the war ; 
* Ruſh like torrents down the ſteep, 
Thro' the vales in myriads ſweep ; 
Fflamdwyn never can ſuſtain 
The force of our united train.“ 
Havoc, havoc rag'd around, 
Many a carcaſe ſtrew'd the ground : 
Ravens drank the purple flood, 
Raven plumes were dyed in blood; 
righted crouds from place to place 
Eager, hurrying, breathleſs, pale, 
Spread the news of their diſgrace, 
Trembling as they told the tale. 


Theſe are Talieſſin's rhimes, 

heſe ſhall live to diſtant times, 

And the Bard's prophetic rage 

Animate a future age. 

Child of ſorrow, child of pain, 

Never may J ſmile again, 

If *till all- ſubduing death 

Cloſe theſe eyes, and ſtop this breath, 

Ever J forget to raiſe 

My grateful ſongs to Urien's praiſe ! 
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Or branches withering | in autumnal ſhades 

To form the brooms they wield. Preſerv'd by them 
From dirt, from eoach- hire, and th” oppreſſive rhcum'f | 
Which clog the ſprings of life, to them I ſing, 5 
And aſk no inſpiration but their ſmiles, 


Hail, unown'd youths, and virgins unendow'd! 
Whether on bulk begot, while rattled loud 
The paſſing coaches, or th' officious hand 
Of ſportive link-boy wide around him daſh'd 
The pitchy flame obſtruftive of the joy; 
Or more propitious to the dark retreat 
Of round-houſe owe your birth, where Nature's reigr 1 
Revives, and emulous of Spartan fame * 
The mingling ſexes ſhare promiſcuous love; 5 
And ſcarce the pregnant female knows to whom 
She owes the precious burthen, ſcarce the ſire 
Can claim, confus'd, the many - featur'd child. 


Nor bluſh that hence your origin we trace: 
"Twas thus immortal heroes ſprung of old . 
Strong 
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Strong from the ſtol'n embrace: by ſuch as you 
#Unhous'd, uncloath'd, unletter'd, and unfed, 

ere kingdoms modell'd, cities taught to riſe, 
Pirm laws enacted, freedom's rights maintain'd, 
ne gods arid patriots of an infant world! 


| Lei others meanly chaunt in tuneful ſong 
The blackſhoe race, whoſe mercenary tribes 
Allur'd by halfpence take their morning ſtand 

= Where ſtreets divide, and to their proffer'd ftools 
Solicit wand'ring feet; vain penfioners, 

And placemen of the crond ! Not fo you pour 
Your bleſſings on mankind. Nor traffic vile 

Be your employment deem'd, ye laſt remains 
Of public ſpirit, whoſe laborious hands, 
Uncertain of reward, bid kennels know 

Their wonted bounds, remove the bord'ring filth, 
And give th' obſtructed ordure where to glide. 


What tho? the pitying paſſenger beſtows 
His unextorted boon, muſt they refuſe 
The well-earn'd bounty, ſcorn th? obtruded ore? 
Proud were the thought and vain. And ſhall not we 
Repay their kindly labours, men like them, 
With gratitude unſought ? I too have oft 
Seen in our ſtreets the wither'd hands of age 
Toll in th? induſtrious taſk ; and can we there 
Be thrifty niggards ? Haply they have known 
Far better days, and ſcatter'd liberal round 
The ſcanty pittance we afford them now. 
Soon from this office grant them their diſcharge, 
D 3 Ye 
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Ye kind church-wardens ! take their meagre limbs 
Shiv'ring with cold and age, and wrap them warm 
In thoſe bleſt manſions Charity has rais'd. 


But you of younger years. while vigour knits 
Your lab'ring ſinews, urge the generous taſk, 
Nor loſe in fruitleſs brawls the precious hours 
Aſſign'd to toil. Be your contentions, who 
Firſt in the dark*ning ſtreets, when Autumn ſheds 
Her earlieſt ſhowers, ſhall clear th' obſtructed paſs ; 
Or laſt ſhall quit the field when Spring diſtills 
Her moiſt'ning dews, prolific there in vain. 

So may each luſty ſcavenger, ye fair, 

Fly ardent to your arms ; and every maid, 
Ye gentle youths, be to your wiſhes kind ; 
Whether Oftrea's fiſhy fumes allure, 

As Venus? treſſes fragrant ; or the ſweets 
More mild and rural from her ſtall who tous 
To feaſt the ſages of the Samian ſchool. 


Nor ever may your hearts elate with pride 
Deſert this ſphere of love; for ſhould ye, youths, 
When blood boils high, and ſome more lucky chance 
Has ſwell'd your ſtores, purſue the tawdry band | 
That romp from lamp to lamp for health expect 
Diſeaſe, for fleeting pleaſure foul remorſe, 

And daily, nightly, agonizing pains. 

In vain you call for Zſculapius* aid 

From Whitecroſs-alley, or the azure poſts 

Which beam thro? Haydon-yard : the god demands 
More ample offerings, and rejeQs your prayer. 


= << a. God & Gs Bud _CA. wm. 
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And you, ye fair, O let me warn your breaſts 
To ſhun deluding men: for ſome there are, 
Great lords of counties, mighty men of war, 
And well-dreſs'd courtiers, who with leering eye 
Can in the face begrim'd with dirt diſcern _ 
Strange charms, and pant for Cynthia in a cloud. 


But let Lardefla's fate avert your own. 
Lardella once was fair, the early boaſt 
Of proud St. Giles's, from its ample pound 
To where the column points the ſeven-fold day. 
Happy, thrice happy, had ſhe never known 
A ſtreet more ſpacious ! but ambition led 
Her youthful footſteps, artleſs, unaſſur'd, 
Jo Whitehall's fatal pavement. There ſhe ply'd 
Like you the active broom. At ſight of her 
The coachman dropp'd his laſh, the porter oft 
Forgot his burthen, and with wild amaze 
The tall well-booted ſentry, arm'd in vain, 
Lean'd from his horſe to gaze upon her charms. 


But Fate reſerv'd her for more dreadful ills : 
A lord beheld her, and with powerful gold 
Seduc'd her to his arms. What can not gold 
Effect, when aided by the matron's tongue, 
Long tried and practis'd in the trade of vice, 
Againſt th* unwary innocent! A while 
Dazzled with ſplendor, giddy with the height 
Of unexperienc'd greatneſs, ſhe looks down 
With thoughtleſs pride, nor ſees the gulph beneath. 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the high-wrought tranſport ſinks 
D 4 In 
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In cold indifference, and a newer face 

Alarms her reſtleſs lover's fickle heart. 

Diftreſs'd, abandon'd, whither ſhall ſhe fly? 

How urge her former taſk, and brave the winds 
And piercing rains with limbs whoſe daintier ſenſe 
Shrinks from the evening breeze? Nor has ſhe now, 
Sweet Innocence, thy calmer heart-felt aid, 

To ſolace or ſupport the pangs ſhe feels. 


Why ſhould the weeping Muſe purſue her ſteps 
Thro' the dull round of infamy, thro? haunts 
Of public luſt, and every painful ſtage 
Of ill-feign'd tranſport, and uneaſy joy? 
'Too ſure ſhe tried them all, till her ſunk eye 
Loft its laſt languiſh ; and the bloom of health, 


Which revell'd once on Beauty's virgin cheek, T 
Was pale diſeaſe, and meagre penury. ec 
Then, loath'd, deſerted, to her life's laſt pang 10 
In bitterneſs of ſoul ſhe curs'd in vain c« 
Her proud betrayer, curs'd her fatal charms, c 


And periſh'd in the ſtreets from whence ſhe ſprung. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following ſketch of a tragedy, though in- 

terrupted with breaks and et cæteras (which are 
left to be ſupplied by the fancy of the reader) is ne- 
vertheleſs a continued ſoliloquy ſpoken by the hero of 
the piece, and may be performed by one actor, with 


all the ſtarts, graces, and theatrical attitudes in practice 
at preſent. 


If any young author ſhould be ambitious of writing 
on this model, he may begin his preface, or his adver- 
tiſement, which is the more faſhionable term, by ob- 
ſerving, that “it is a melancholy contemplation to 
« every lover of literature, to behold that univerſal 
defect of ſcience which is the diſgrace of the pre- 
*« ſent times.” He may then proceed to aſſert, 
« that every ſpecies of fine writing is at its very 
« loweſt ebb; that the reign of * * was what 
might properly enough be ſtiled the golden age of 
* dramatic poetry; that ſince that happy æra genius 
« itſelf has gradually decayed, till at length, if he 
* may be allowed the expreſſion, the Ftæ wires of 
nature, by he knows not what fatality, ſeem quite 
« exhauſted.” | 

In his dedication, if to a lord; the proper topics 
are his lordſhip's public ſpirit, the noble ſtand which 
he made in the cauſe of liberty, but more particularly 
his heroic diſintereſtedneſs in hiding from the world his 


own 
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own ſpirited performances, that thoſe of inferior au. 
thors mrght have a chance for ſucceſs. 

If to a lady ; after the uſual compliments of wit, F 
beauty, elegance of taſte, and every ſocial virtue, he 
muſt by no means forget, that like Prometheus he has iſ 
endeavoured to ſteal fire from heaven; and that the 
fineſt and moſt animated touches in the character of 
Lindamira are but faint copies of the perfections of 
his patroneſs. 

He may take hints for his Prologue from the fol- 
lowing lines : 


« Critics, to-night at your dread bar appears 
6 A virgin author, aw'd by. various fears. 
« Should ye once hiſs, poor man, he dies away, 
% So much he trembles for his firſt eſſay; 
« And therefore humbly hopes to gain your vote 
«« For the beſt play that ever yet was wrote. 
« Athens and Rome, the Stagirite, old Ben, 
«« Corneille's ſublimity, exact Racine, [ 
«© Rowe's flowing lines, and Otway's tender part, 
How Southern wounds, and Shakeſpeare tears the 
cc heart, 
* Rules, nature, ſtrength, truth, greatneſs, taſte and 
* art,” Sc. . Se. 
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Sed vetuere patres quod non potuere vetare. Ovi. 


. 
A Room of State. 
The Hero and his Friend meeting. 

[If this manner of opening the play, though almoſt uni- 
verſally practiſed, ſhould be thought tos ſimple and un- 
affeting, the curtain may riſe ſlowly to ſoft muſic, and 
diſcover the Hero in a reclining penſive poſture, who, 


upon the entrance of his friend, and the ceaſing of the 
ſymphony, may ſtart from his couch, and come forward. ] 


. EI. COME, my friend; thy abſence long has 
torn 
My bleeding breaſt—nor haſt thou heard as yet 
My hapleſs ſtory. *Twas that fatal morn, 
The frighted ſun ſeem'd conſcious of my grief, 
And 
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And hid himſelf in clouds, the tuneful birds 

Forgot their mufic, &c,—O Lyſimachus, 

'Think*ſt thou ſhe e*er can liſten to my vows ? 

Think'ſt thou the king can e' er refuſe her to me: 

O if he ſhould !—I cannot bear the thought. 

The ſhipwreck'd mariner, the tortur'd wretch 

That on the rack, the traveller that ſees 

In pathleſs deſarts the pale light's laſt gleam 

Sink in the deep abyſs, diſtracted, loſt— 

—But ſoft ye now, for Lindamira comes. 

Ah cruel maid, &c. &c. &c. 

And doft thou yield ? Ye waters, gently glide; 

Wind, catch the ſound, O thou tranſcending fair ! IIc. 

Stars, fall from heaven; and ſuns, forget to riſe; 8 An 

And chaos come, when Lindamira dies ! An 
Exeunt embracing. Co 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. By 


| But hark ! yon trumpet's ſprightly notes declare 
The king's approach: be ſtill, my flutt'ring heart. 
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G 
The Preſence- Chamber. 
The Hero, ſolus. | 
OW frail is man! what fears, what doubts perplex 
His firmeſt reſolutions ! Sure the gods“, &c. 


45 


O royal Sir, if e'er thy groveling ſlave, &c. | Kneeling. 


Refus'd! O indignation! [ Rifing haſtily. 
Ils it day? 
| Do I behold the ſun ?— Thou tyrant, monſter— 


8 Down, down allegiance to the blackeſt hell, 


I cannot, will not bear 1t,—O my fair, 


And art thou come to witneſs my diſgrace ? 
And is it poſſible that charms like thine 


Could ſpring from ſuch a fire ?! Why doſt thou weep ? 
Say, can a father's harſh commands controul— 
—Unkind and cruel | then thou never loved'ſt. 

Curs'd be the treacherous ſex, curs'd be the hour, 
Curs'd be the world, and every thing—but her ! 

By heaven, ſhe faints ! Ah lift thoſe lovely eyes, 

Turn on this faithful breaſt their chearing beams. 


O joy! O extaſy ! and wilt thou ſeek 


With me ſome happier land, ſome ſafer ſhore ? 
At night I'll meet thee in the palmy grove, 


When the pale moon beams, conſcious of the theft— 
—Till then a long adieu! 


The merchant thus, &c. 
[ Exeunt ſewerally, languiſhing at each other. 


* It isa uſual complaint in tragedy, as well as in common life, 


chat the gods have not made us as they ſhould have done. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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. 
The Palmy Grove. 
T he Hero, ſolus. 


IGHT, black-brow'd Night, queen of the ebon 
wand, 
Now o'er the world has ſpread her ſolemn reign. 
The glow-worm twinkles, and from every flower 
The pearly dews return the pale reflex 
Of Cynthia's beams, each drop a little moon ! 
Hark! Lindamira comes—No, *twas the breath 
Of Zephyr panting on the leafy ſpray. 
Perhaps he lurks in yonder woodbine bower 
To ſteal ſoft kiſſes from her lips, and catch 
Ambroſial odours from her paſſing ſighs. 
O thief !— 
She comes ; quick let us haſte away. 
The guards purſue us? Heavens! Come then, my love, 


Fly, fly this moment. 


Here a long conference upon love, virtue, the 
moon, Qc. till the guards come up. 
—Dogs, will ye tear her from me? 
Ye muſt not, ſhall not -O my heart-ftrings crack, 
My head turns round, my ſtarting eye-balls hang 
Upon her parting ſteps—I can no more,— 
80 
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So the firſt man, from paradiſe exil'd, 

ith fond reluctance leaves the blooming wild: 
Around the birds in pleaſing concert ſing, 

Beneath his feet th* unbidden flow'rets ſpring ; 

On verdant hills the flocks unnumber'd play, 

hrough verdant vales meand'ring rivers ſtray; 
Bloſſoms and fruits at once the trees adorn, 

Eternal roſes bloom on every thorn, c 


nd join Pomona's lap to Amalthza's horn. 
[ Exeunt, torn off on different fides. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 


TTF 
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. 
A Priſon. 


The Hero, in Chains. 


E deep dark dungeons, and hard priſon walls, 
Hard as my fate, and darkſome as the grave 
To which I haſten, wherefore do ye bathe 
Your rugged boſoms with unwholeſome dews 
That ſeem to weep in mockery of my woe ? 
But ſee ! ſome angel brightneſs breaks the gloom, 
*Tis Lindamira comes ! So breaks the morn 
On the reviving world. Thou faithful fair ! 
[ Approaching to embrace her, 

— Curſe on my fetters, how they bind mv limbs, 
Nor will permit me take one chaſte embrace. 
Yet come, O come !— 

What ſay*ſt thou? Force thee to it! 
Thy father force thee to Oroſius? arms! 
He cannot, will not, ſhall not. -O my brain! 
Darkneſs and devils ! Burſt my bonds, ye powers, 
That I may tear him piecemeal from the earth, 
And ſcatter him to all the winds of heaven. 
— What means that bell? - O ?tis the ſound of death, 
Alas, I had forgot I was to die! 
Let me reflect on death, &c.— 


But what is death, 
Racks, 


ber, 


it! 


ks, 
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Racks, tortures, burning pincers, floods of fire, 


What are ye all to diſappointed love? 
Drag, drag me hence, ye miniſters of Fate, 
From the dire thought - Oroſius muſt enjoy her! 


Death's welcome now Oroſius muſt enjoy her ! 


Hang on her lip, pant on her breaſt !—QO gods ! 


I ſee the luſtful ſatyr graſp her charms, 
I ſee him melting in her amorous arms: 


Fiends ſeize me, furies laſh me, vultures tear, 
ell, horror, madneſs, darkneſs and deſpair 1 
[Rims of to extcution. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT, 


Vor. LXXIII. E K. 
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3 
The Area before the Palace. 


The Here, and Soldiers. 


THANK you, friends; I thank you, fellow-ſoldiers: 


Ye gave me liberty, ye gave me life. 
Yet what are thoſe ? Alas, ye. cannot give 
My Lindamira to my longing arms. 
O I have ſearch'd in vain the palace round, 
Explor'd each room, and trac'd my ſteps again, 
Like good Æneas thro? the ſtreets of Troy 
When loſt Creuſa, &c.— 
Ha! by heaven ſhe comes 

»Tis ſhe, 'tis ſhe, and we ſhall ſtill be bleſt! 
We ſhall, we ſhall !—But why that heaving breaſt ? 
Why floats that hair diſhevcll'd to the wind? 
Why burſt the tears in torrents trom her eyes? 
Speak, Lindamira, ſpeak !— 

Diſtraction ! No, 
He could not dare it. What, this dreadful night, 
When the dire thunder rattled o'er his head, 
Marry thee ! bed thee ! force thee to be his ! 
Defile that heaven of charms ! What means thy rage? 
Thou ſha!t not die! O wreſt the dagger from her. 
Thou ſtill art mine, ſtill ſtill to me art pure 
As the ſoft fleecy ſnow on Alpine hills, 
Ere the warm breath of Spring pollutes its whiteneſs. 

—O gout, 


Thi. 
Ane 
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Ane 
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—O gods, ſhe dies! And doſt thou bear me, Earth 
Thus, thus, I follow my adventurous love, 
And we ſhall reſt together. 
Ha! the king! 
But let him come; I am beyond his reach, 
He cannot curſe me more. See, tyrant, ſee, 
And triumph in the miſchiefs thou haſt caus'd. 
By heaven he weeps ! O, if humanity 
Can touch thy flinty heart, hear my laſt prayer; 
Be kind, and lay me in the ſame cold grave 
Thus with my love ; one winding ſheet ſhail hold 
Our wretched reliques, and one marble tomb 
Tell our ſad ftory to the weeping word. 
—One kiſs— ' tis very dark—good night—heaven—Oh ! ' 
[Dies. 


THE MORAL. 


LET cruel fathers learn from woes like theſe 
To wed their daughters where thoſe daughters pleaſe. . 


Nor erring mortals hope true joys to prove, 
When ſuch dire ills attend on virtuous love. 


ND OF THE. PLAY. - 


E 2 E P I. 


Co SB 8 


SPOKEN BY LINDAMIRA. 


TRANCE rules, good folks ! theſe poets are { 
nice, 
They turn our mere amuſements into vice. 
Lard ! muit we women of our lives be laviſh, 
Becaufe thoſe huge ſtrong creatures men will raviſt! 
I'll ſwear I thought it hard, and think fo till, 


To die for—being pleas'd againſt one's will. 
* * * * * * * * * 


* * * * * * * * * 


But you, ye fair and brave, for virtue's ſake, 
Theſe ſpotleſs ſcenes to your protection take. 


( 53 ) 
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E 


| 
FOR HIS * MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 


NOVEMBER 10, 1758. 


> { THE ARGUMENT. 


About the year 963, Ottoberto, of the family of Eſte, paſſed 
from Italy into Germany with the Emperor Otho the Great, 
Azo, his deſcendant in the next century, by a marriage with 
the danghter of Welfus, Count Altdorf, inherited the domi- 
nions of that family in Suabia, Welfus, a ſon of that mar- 
riage, received the dukedom of Bavaria from the Em 
Henry the fourth, in 1061. The deſcendants of Welfus be- 
came afterwards poſſeſſed of all thoſe dutchies which lie be- 
tween the Elbe and the Weſer (Brunſwic, Wolfenbuttle, Lu- 
nenburgh, Zell, Hanover, &c.); and in the year 1714, 
George the firit, Duke and Elector of Hanover, RE to 
the throne of Great Britain, 


* 


I. 


HEN Othbert left th' Italian plain, 
And ſoft Ateſte's green domain, 
Atendant or. imperial ſway 


Where Fame and Otho led the way, 
D 


George the Second. 
E 3 The 
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The Genius of the Julian hills 

(Whoſe piny ſummits nod with ſnow, 
Whoſe Naiads pour their thouſand rills 

To ſwell th' exulting Po) 
An eager look prophetic caſt, 
And hail'd the hero as he paſs'd. 

Hail, all hail, the woods replied, 

And Echo on her airy tide 

Roll'd the long murmurs down the mountain's fide, 


II. 


The voice reſum'd again: Proceed, 
Nor caſt one ling' ring look behind; 
% By thoſe who toil for Virtue's meed 
e Be every ſofter thought reſign'd ; 
„Nor ſocial home, nor genial air, 
«© Nor glowing ſuns, are worth thy care: 
© New realms await thee in a harſher ſcy, 
„Thee and thy choſen race from Azo's nuptial tie. 


III. 
„ Tis Glory «wakes; her active flame 
«© Nor time ſhall quench, nor danger tame; 
«© Nor * Boia's ampleſt range confine, 
„ Tho' Guelpho reigns, the Guelphic line. 
Von northern ſtar, which dimly gleams 
«« Athwart the twilight veil of eve, 
* Muſt point their path to diſtant ſtreams : 
And many a wreath fhall Victory weave, 


ec 


cc 


'® Bavaria, 
4 And 


ie. 


Ind 
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6 And many a palm ſhall Fame diſplay 


« To grace the warriors on their way, 

« Till regions bow to their commands 
« Where Albis widens thro? the lands, 
« And vaſt Viſurgis ſpreads his golden ſands. 
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IV. 


«« Norreft they there. Von guiding fire 
« Still ſhines aloft, and gilds the main! 
« Not Lion Henry's * fond deſire 
% To graſp th” Italian realms again, 
« Nor warring winds, nor wintry ſeas, 
« Shall ſtop the progreſs Fate decrees 
« For lo! Britannia calls to happier coaſts, 
And vales more verdant far than ſoft Ateſté boaſts, 


Y. 


« Behold, with euphraſy I clear 
« Thy viſual nerve, and fix it there, 


* Henry the Lion, Duke of Bavaria, Saxony, &c. was one 
of the greateſt heroes of the twelfth century, He united in his 
own perſon the hereditary dominions of five families. Bis claims 
upon Italy hindered him from joining with the Emperor Fre- 
derie the firſt, in his third attack upon the Pope, though he had 
aſiſted him in the two former; for which he was (tripped of his 
dominions by that Emperor, and died in 1195, poſſcfſed only of 
thoſe dutchies which lie between the Elb and the Weſer. 

From this Henry, and a daughter of Henry the ſecond of En- 


Eland, his preſent Majeſty is lineally deſcended, 


E 4 Where 
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«© Where, crown'd with rocks grateſque and fteep, 
«© The white iſle riſes o'er the deep! 
There glory reſts. For there arrive 

„ Thy choſen ſons ; and there attain 
* To the firſt title Fate can give, | 

«« The Father-Kings of Free-born Men! 
% Proceed; rejoice ; deſcend the vale, 
And bid the future monarchs hail !*? 

Hail, all hail, the hero cried ; 


And Echo on her airy tide 
Purſued him, murmuring down che mountain's fide, 
VI. 


*T was thus, O king, to heroes old 
The mountains breath'd the ftrain divine, 
Ere yet her volumes Fame unroll'd 
To trace the wonders of thy line ; 
Ere Freedom yet on Ocean's breaſt 
Had northward fix'd her halcyon neſt ; 
Or Albion's gaks deſcending to the main 
Had roll'd her thunders wide, and claim'd the watry 
reign. 


VII. 


But now each Briton's glowing tongue 
Proclaims the truths the Genius ſung, 
On Brunſwick's name with rapture dwells, 


And hark ! the general chorus ſwells: 


« May 
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P, May years on happy years roll o'er, 
4 Till glory cloſe the ſhining page, 
« And our ill-fated ſons. deplore mY 
The ſhortneſs of a Neſtor's age! 
« Hail, all hail ! on Albion's plains 
« 'The Friend of Man and Freedom reigns ! 
« Echo, waft the triumph round, 
« Till Gallia's utmoſt ſhores rebound, 
* And all her bulwarks tremble at the ſound.” 


* « Neftorie brevitas ſenectæ. Aſgſe Anglican 


ODE 
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G8 » ROD © II. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1759. 


I. 
XE Guardian Powers, to whoſe command, 
1 At Nature's birth, th' Almighty Mind 
The delegated taſk aſſign'd 
To watch o'er Albion's favour'd land, 
What time your hoſts with choral lay, 
Emerging from its kindred deep, 
Applauſive hail'd each verdant ſteep, 
And white rock, glittcring to the new-born day ! 
Angelic bands, where'er ye rove 
Whilſt lock'd in ſleep Creation lies: 
Whether to genial dews above 
You melt the congregated ſkies, 
Or teach the torrent ſtreams below 
To wake the verdure of the vale, 
Or gu'de the varying winds that blow 
To ſpeed the coming, or the parting, fail ; 
Where'er ye bend your roving flight, 
Whilſt now the radiant lord of light 
Winds to the north his ſliding ſphere, 
Avert each ill, each bliſs improve, 
And teach the minutes as they move 


To bleſs the opening year. II. A 
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| IT. 
Already Albion's lifted ſpear, 
And rolling thunders of the main, 
Which Juſtice? ſacred laws maintain, 
Have taught the haughty Gaul to fear. 
On other earths, in other ſkies, 
Beyond old Ocean's weſtern bound, 
Tho? bleeds afreſh th* eternal wound, 
Again Britannia's croſs triumphant flies. 
To Britiſh George, the king of iſles, 
The tribes that rove th* Arcadian ſnows, 
Redeem'd 'from Gallia's poliſh'd wiles, 
Shall breathe their voluntary vows : 
Where Nature guards her lat retreat, 
And pleas'd Aſtrea lingers ſtill ; 
While Faith yet triumphs o'er Deceit, 
And Virtue-reigns, from ignorance of ill. 
Yet, angel powers, tho' Gallia bend, 
Tho' Fame, with all her wreaths, attend 
On bleeding War's tremendous ſway, 
The ſons of leiſure ſtill complain, 
And mufing Science ſighs in vain, 
For Peace is ſtill away. 


III. 


Go then, ye faithful guides 
Of her returning ſteps, angelic band, 
Explore the ſacred ſeats where Peace reſides, 
And waves her olive wand. 


Bid 
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Bid her the waſtes of War repair. 
—O ſouthward ſeek the flying fair, 
For not on poor Germania's harraſs'd plain, 
Nor where the Viſtula's proud current ſwells, 
Nor on the borders of the frighted Seine, 
Nor in the depths of Ruſſia's ſnows ſhe dwells, 
Yet O, where'er, deſerting Freedom's ifle, 
She gilds the flave's delufive toll ; 


Whether on Ebro's banks ſhe ſtrays, U 
Or ſighing traces Taio's winding ways, 
Or ſoft Auſonia's ſhores her feet detain, 
O bring the wanderer back, with Glory in her train. Y 
\ 
8 
An 


ODE 
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G ” TO * III. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH- DAY. 
NOVEMBER IO, 1759. 


I, 
E GIN the ſong—Ye ſubject choirs,. 
The bard whom Liberty inſpires 
Wakes into willing voice th? accordant lays, 
Say, ſhall we trace the hero's flame 
From the firſt foſt'ring gale of fame, | 
Which bade the expanding boſom pant for ___ > 
Or hail the ſtar whoſe orient beam 
Shed influence on his natal hour, 
What time the nymphs of Leyna's ſtream, 
Emerging from their wat'ry bower, 
Sung their ſoft carols thro? each oſier ſhade, 
And for the pregnant fair invok'd Lucina's aid * 
IE. 
No. Haſte to Scheld's admiring wave, 
Diſtinguiſh'd amidſt thouſands brave, 
Where the young warrior fleſh'd his cager word: 
While Albion's troops with rapture view'd 
The ranks confus'd, the Gaul ſubdu'd, 
And haiPd, prophetic hail'd, their future lord, 
Waiting the chief's maturer nod, 
On his plum'd helmet Vict'ry fate, 
. While ſuppliant nations round him bow'd, 
And Auſtria trembled for her fate, 
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Till, at his bidding ſlaughter ſwell'd the Mayne, 
And half her blooming ſons proud Gallia wept in vain, 


5 i 


F But what are wreaths in battle won ? 
And what the tribute of amaze 
Which man too oft miſtaken pays 
To the vain idol ſhrine of falſe renown ? 
The nobleſt wreaths the monarch wears 
Are thoſe his virtuous rule demands, 
Unſtain'd by widows” or by orphans? tears, 
And woven by his ſubjects' hands. 
Comets may riſe, and wonder mark their way- 
Above the bounds of Nature's ſober laws, 
But *ns th? all-chearing lamp of day, 
The permanent, th' unerring cauſe, 
By whom th' enliven'd world its courſe maintains, 
By whom all Nature ſmiles, and beauteous Order reigns, 


ODE 
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„ IV. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1760. 


1. 
GAIN the ſun's revolving ſphere 
Wakes into life th' impatient year, 
The white-wing'd minutes haſte : 
And, ſpite of Fortune's fickle wheel, 
Th' eternal Fates have fix'd their ſeal 
Upon the glories of the paſt. 
Suſpended high in Memory's fane, 
Beyond ev'n Envy's ſoaring rage, 
The deeds ſurvive, to breathe again 
In faithful Hiſtory*s future page; 
Where diſtant” times ſhall wond'ring read 
Of Albion's ſtrength, of battles won, 
Of faith reſtor'd, of nations freed ; 
Whilſt round the globe her conqueſts run, 
From the firſt bluſh of orient day, 
To where deſcend his noontide beams, 
On fable Afric's golden ſtreams, 
And where at eve the gradual gleams decay. 
II. 
So much already haſt thou prov'd 
Of fair ſucceſs, O beſt belov'd, 
O firſt of favour'd iſles ! 
What can thy fate aſſign thee more, 
What whiter boon has Heaven in ſtore, 


To bleſs thy Monarch's ceaſcleſs toils ? 


Each 
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Each riſing ſeaſon, as it flows, 

Each month exerts a rival claim; 
Each day with expectation glows, 

Each fleeting hour demands its fame. 
Around thy Genius waiting ſtands 

Each future Child of anxious Time: 
See how they preſs. in ſhadowy bands, 

As from thy fleecy rocks ſublime 
He rolls around prophetic eyes, 

And earth, and ſea, and. heaven ſurveys : 
% O grant a portion of thy praile ! 
O bid us all,” they cry, © with luſtre riſe !” 

III. 

Genius of Albion, hear their prayer, 
O bid them all with luſtre riſe ! 

Beneath thy tutelary care, 

The brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Shall mark each moment's winged ſpeed: 
With ſomething that diſdains to die, 

The hero's, patriot's, poet's meed, 
And paſſport to eternity 
Around thy rocks while ocean raves, 
While yonder ſun revolves his radiant car, 
The land of freedom with the land of ſlaves, 
As Nature's friends, muſt wage illuſtrious war. 
Then be each deed with glory crown'd, 
Till ſmiling Peace reſume her throne ;, 
Till not on Albion's ſhores alone 
The voice of freedom ſhall reſound, 
But every realm ſhall equal bleſſings find, 


And man enjoy the birth- right of his kind. opt 
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. V. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1761. 


I. 
ED TILL muſt the Muſe, indignant, hear 
WD) The clanging trump, the rattling car, 
ad uſher in each opening year 
Wich groans of death, and ſounds of war? 
ier bleeding millions, realms oppreſt, 
= he tuneful mourner ſinks diſtreſt, 
or breathes but notes of woe: 
I nd cannot Gallia learn to melt, 
Nor feel what Britain long has felt 
For her infulting foe? 
Amidſt her native rocks ſecure, - 
Her floating bulwarks hovering round, 
Mhat can the ſea-girt realm endure, - 
What dread, through all her wat'ry bound ? 
reat Queen of Ocean, ſhe defies 
Al but the Power who rules the ſkies, 
And bids the ſtorms engage; 
Inferior foes are daſh'd and loſt, 
s breaks the white wave on her coaſt | 
Conſum'd in idle rage. 
For alien ſorrows heaves her generous breaſt, 
She proffers peace to eaſe a rival's pain: 
Her crouded ports, her fields in plenty dreſt, 
Bleſs the glad merchant, and th' induſtrious ſwain. 
Vor. LXXIII. F Do 


DL 
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Do blooming youths in battle fall ? 


True to their fame the funeral urn we raiſe ; 


And thouſands, at the glorious call, 
Aſpire to equal praiſe. 


IT. 


Thee, Glory, thee through climes unknown 
Th? adventurous chief with zeal purſues ;. 


And Fame brings back from every zone 
Freſh ſubjects for the Britiſh Muſe. 
Tremendous as th' ill- omen'd bird 
'Fo frighted France thy voice was heard. 
From Minden's echoing towers : 
O'er Bifcay's roar thy voice prevail'd ; 
And at thy word the rocks we ſcal'd, 
And Canada is ours. 
O potent queen of every breaſt 
Which aims at praiſe by virtuous deeds,. 
Where'er thy influence ſhines confeſt 
The hero acts, th' event ſucceeds. 
But ah, muſt Glory only bear, 
Bellona-like, the vengeful ſpear ? 
To fill her mighty mind 
Muſt bulwarks fall, and cities flame, 
And is her ampleſt field of fame 
The miſeries of mankind ? 
On ruins pil'd on ruins mult ſhe riſe, 


And lend her rays to gild her fatal throne ? 
Muſt the mild Power who melts in vernal ſkies, 


By thunders only make his godhead known ? 
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No, be the omen far away; 

From yonder pregnant cloud a kinder gleam, 
Tho? faintly ſtruggling into day, 

Portends a happier theme! 


| III. 
And who is he, of regal mien, 
Reclin'd on Albion's golden fleece, 
Whoſe poliſh'd brow and eye ſerene 
Proclaim him elder-born of Peace ? 
Another George l Ve winds convey 
Th' auſpicious name from pole to pole! 


© Thames, catch the ſound, and tell the ſubjeQ ſea 


Beneath whoſe ſway its waters roll, 
The hoary monarch of the deep, 
Who ſooth'd its murmurs with a father's care, - 
Doth now eternal ſabbath keep, 
And leaves his trident to his blooming heir. 
O, if the Muſe aright divine, 
Fair Peace ſhall bleſs his opening reign, 
And through its ſplendid progreſs ſhine, 
With every art to grace her train, 
The wreaths, ſo late by Glory won, 
Shall weave their foliage round his throne, 
Till kings, abaſh'd, ſhall tremble to be foes, 


ind Albion's dreaded ſtrength ſecure the world's repoſe. 
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0 D E VI. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 


JUNE'4, 1761. 


J. 
5 WAS at the neQtar'd feaſt of Jove, 
When fair Alcmena's ſon 

His deſtin'd courſe on earth had run 

And claim'd the thrones above, 
Around their king, in deep debate, . 
Conven'd, the heavenly ſynod fate, 
And meditated boons reſin'd 
To grace the friend of human kind : 
When lo, to mark th' advancing god, 
Propitious Hermes ſtretch'd his rod, 

The roofs with muſic rung 

For, from amidſt the circling choir, 
Apollo ſtruck th' alarming lyre, 

And thus the Muſes ſung : 
% What boon divine would Heav'n beſtow ? 
* Ye gods unbend the ſtudious bow, 

«« The fruntleſs ſearch give o'er, 
% Whilſt we the juſt reward aſſign, 
« Let Hercules with Hebe join, 
« And Youth unite with Power!“ 


II. O ſacred 


red 
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: O ſacred Truth in emblem dreſt! 


Again the Muſes ſing, 
Again in Britain's blooming King 
Alcides ſtands-confeft, 
By Temp'rance nurs'd, and early taught 
To ſhun the ſmooth fallacious draught 
Which ſparkles high in Circe's bowl; 
To tame each Hydra of the ſoul, 


Each lurking peſt, which mocks its birth, 
© And ties its ſpirit down to earth, 


Immers'd in mortal coil; 
His choice was that ſeverer road 
Which leads to Virtue's calm abode, 

And well repays the toil. 
In vain ye tempt, ye ſpecious harms, 
Ye flow'ry wiles, ye flatt'ring charms, 

That breathe from yonder bower; 
And Heav'n the juſt reward aſſigns, 
For Hercules with Hebe joins, 

And Youth unites with Power. 

IH. 
O, call'd by Heav'n to fill that awful throne, 
Where Edward, Henry,William, George, have ſhone, 
(Where love with rev'rence, laws with power agree, 
And *tis each ſubject's birthright to be free) 
The faireſt wreaths already won 
Are but a prelude to the whole: 
Thy arduous taſk is now begun, 
And, ſtarting from a nobler goal, 
F 3 Heroes 
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Heroes and Kings of ages paſt 
Are thy compeers : extended high 
The trump of Fame expects the blaſt, 
'The radiant hfts before thee lie, 
The field is Time, the prize Eternity ! 
Beyond example's bounded light 
Tis time to urge thy daring flight, 
And heights untry'd explore: 
O think what thou alone can'ſt give, 
What bleflings Britain may receive 
When Youth unites with Power. 


N EW YEAR © D E, 1762, 


6 VII. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1762. 


J. 

OD of ſlaughter, quit the ſcene, 

Lay the creſted helmet by ; 
Tove commands, and Beauty's Queen 
Rules the power who rules the ky. 
Janus, with well-omen'd grace, 
Mounts the year's revolving car, 
And forward turns his ſmiling face, 
And longs to cloſe the gates of War, 
Enough of glory Albion knows.— 
Come, ye Powers of ſweet repoſe, 
On downy pinions move ! 
Let the war-worn legions own 
8 Your gentler ſway, and from the throne 
Receive the laws of Love! 


II. 5 

Yet, if Juſtice ſtill requires 

Roman arts, and Roman ſouls, 
Britain breathes her wonted fires, 

And her wonted thunders rolls. 
Added to our fairer iſle | 
. Gallia mourns her bulwark gone: 
Conqueſt pays the price of toil, 


Either India is our own. 
F 4 
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Ye ſons of Freedom, graſp the ſword ; 
Pour, ye rich, th* impriſon'd hoard, 
And teach it how to ſhine : 
Each ſelfiſh, each contracted aim 
To Glory's more exalted claim 
Let Luxury reſign. 


III. 
You too, ye Britiſh dames, may ſhare 
If not the toils, and dangers of the war, 
At leaſt its glory. From the Baltic ſhore, 
From Runic Virtue's native ſhore, 
Fraught with the tales of ancient lore, 
Behold a fair inſtructreſs come! 
When the fierce “ Female Tyrant of the North 
Claim'd every realm her conquering arms could gain, 
When Diſcord, red with ſlaughter, iſſuing forth, 
Saw Albert ſtruggling with the victor's chain; 
The ſtorm beat high, and ſhook the coaſt, 
Th' exhauſted treaſures of the land 
Could ſcarce ſupply th' embattled hoſt, 
Or pay th' inſulting foe's demand. 
What then could Beauty do + ? She gave 
Her treaſur'd tribute to the brave, 


Margaret de Waldemar, commonly called tlie Semiramis a 
the North. 

+ In the year 1395, the ladies of Mecklenburgh, to ſuppat 
tkeir Duke Albert's pretenſions to the crown of Sweden, and t9 
redtem him when he was taken priſoner, gave up all their jewels 
to the public; for which they afterwards received great emoluments 
and privileges, particularly the right of ſucceſſion in ficks, which 
Had betore been appropriated to males only. 7 
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ro her own ſoftneſs join'd the manly heart, 
Suſtain'd the ſoldier's drooping arms, 
Confided in her genuine charms, 


And yielded every ornament of art. 


We want them not. Yet, O ye fair, 
Should Gallia, obſtinately vain, 
To her own ruin urge deſpair, 
And brave th' acknowledg'd maſters of the main: 
Should ſhe through ling'ring years protract her fall, 
Through ſeas of blood to her deſtruction wade, 
Say, could ye feel the generous call, 
And own the fair. example here pourtray'd ? 
Doubtleſs ye could. 'The Royal Dame 
Would plead her dear adopted Country's cauſe, 
And each indignant breaſt unite its flame, 


To fave the Land of Liberty a Laws. 
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\ VIII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 


JUNE 4, 1752. 


A. 
hs O Flora,” (faid th' impatient Queen 
Who ſhares great Jove's eternal reign) 
« Go breathe on yonder thorn ; 
«© Wake into bloom th' emerging roſe, 
* And let the faireſt flower that blows 
« The :faireſt-month adorn. 
© Sacred to Me that month ſhall riſe, 
* Whatever “ conteſts ſhake the ſkies 
« To give that month a name: 
*« Her April buds let Venus boaſt, 
4 Let Maia range her painted hoſt ; 
But June is Juno's claim. 


II. 


4 And Goddeſs, know, in after times 

«© (I name not days, I name not climes) 
«© From Nature's nobleſt throes 

«« A human flower ſhall glad the earth, 

And the ſame month diſcloſe his birth, 
« Which bears the bluſhing roſe. 


* Alluding to the contention between the goddeſſes in Ovid's 
Fafti, about naming the month of June. 


Nations 
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Nations ſhall bleſs his mild command, 
& And fragrance. fill th' exulting land, 
« Where-e'er I fix his throne,” -o— 
Britannia liſten'd as ſhe ſpoke, 
And from her lips prophetic broke, 
6 The flower ſhall be my own!“ 


III. 


o goddeſs of connabial love, 
@'T hou ſiſter, and thou wife of Jove, 
To thee the ſuppliant voice we raiſe ! 
We name not. months, we name not days, 
For where. thy ſmiles propitious ſhine, 
The whole prolific year is thine. 
HAccordant to the trembling ftrings, | 
3 Hark, the general chorus ſwells, 
Prom every heart it ſprings, 
On every tongue it dwells. 
Goddeſs of connubial love, 
W Siſter thou, and wife of Jove, 
Bid the genial powers that glide 
On zther's all-pervading tide, 
Or from the fount of life that ſtream 
Mingling with. the ſolar beam, 
Bid them here at Virtue's ſhrine, 
In chaſteſt bands of union join. 
Till many a George and many a Charlotte prove, 
How much to thee we owe, queen of connubial love! 


ODE 
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‚à.! IX. 


*FOR THE NEwW-TEAR 1763. 


J. 
A T length th' imperious Lord of War 
Yields to the Fates their ebon car, 
And frowning quits his toil : 
Daſh'd from his hand the bleeding ſpear 
Now deigns a happier form to wear, 
And peaceful turns the ſoil. 
Th' inſatiate Furies of his train, 
Revenge, and Hate, and fell Diſdain, 
With heart of ſteel, and eyes of fire, 
Who ſtain the ſword which Honour draws, 
Who ſully Virtue's ſacred cauſe, 
To Stygian depths retire. 
Unholy ſhapes, and ſhadows drear, 
The pallid family of Fear, 
And Rapine, till with ſhrieks purſued, 
And meagre Famine's ſqualid brood 
Cloſe the dire crew.—Ye eternal gates, diſplay 
Your adamantine folds, and ſhut them from the day! 


IT. 
For lo, in yonder pregnant ſkies 
On billowy clouds the Goddeſs lies, 
Whole 
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Whoſe preſence breathes delight, 
Whoſe power th' obſequious Seaſons own; 
And Winter loſes half his frown, 

And half her ſhades the Night, 
Soft-ſmiling Peace! whom Venus bore, 
When tutor'd by th* enchanting lore 

Of Maia's blooming ſon, 

She ſooth'd the ſynod of the Gods, 
Drove Diſcord from the bleſt abodes, 

And Jove reſum'd his throne. 

Th' attendant Graces gird her round, 
And ſportive Eaſe, with locks unbound, 
3 And every Muſe to leiſure born, 
And Plenty, with her twiſted horn, 

: While changeful Commerce ſpreads his looſen'd fails, . 

Blow as ye iſt, ye wands, the reign of Peace prevails ! 


IN.. 


And lo, to grace that milder reign, . 
And add freſh luftre to the year, 
Sweet Innocence adorns the train, 

In form, and. features, Albion's heir ! 

A future George !—Propitious powers, 
Ye delegates of Heaven's high King, 
Who guide the years. the days, the hours 
That float on Time's progreſſive wing, 

Exert your influence, bid us know 
From parent worth what Virtues flow ! 


hoſe Be 
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Be to leſs happy realms reſign'd 
The Warriour's unrelenting rage, 
We aſk not kings of hero-kind, 
The ſtorms, and earthquakes of their age. 
To us be nobler bleſſings given: 
O teach us, delegates of Heaven, 
What mightier bliſs from Union fprings ! . 
Future ſubjects, future kings, 
Shall bleſs the fair example ſhown, 
And from our character tranſcribe their own : 
«« A people zealous to obey ; 
A monarch whoſe parental ſway 
«© Deſpiſes regal art; 
« His ſhield, the laws which guard the land; 
«© His ſword, each Briton's eager hand; 
% His throne, each Briton's heart.“ 


ODE 
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oO DD E X, 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, R 


JUNE 4, 1763. 


NOMMON births, like common things, 
Paſs unheeded, or unknown: 
Time but ſpreads, or waves his wings, 
The phantom ſwells, the phantom's gone 
Born for millions, monarchs riſe 
Heirs of infamy or fame. 
When the virtuous, brave, or wiſe, 
Demand our praiſe, witch loud acclaim, 
We twine the feſtive wreath, the ſhrines adorn, 
Lis not our King's alone, *tis Britain's natal morn, 
Bright examples plac'd on high 
Shine with more diſtinguiſh'd blaze; 
Thither nations turn their eye, 
And grow virtuous as they gaze. 
Thoughtleſs eaſe, and ſporti ve leiſure, 
Dwell in life's contracted ſphere ; 
Public is the monarch's pleaſure, 
Public 1s the monarch's care : 
If Titus ſmiles, the obſervant world is gay ; 
If Titus frowns, or ſighs, Ve ſigh and loſe a day! 
Around 
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Around their couch, around their board, 
A thouſand ears attentive wait, 
A thouſand buſy rongues record 
The ſmalleſt whiſpers of. the great. 
Happy thoſe whom Truth ſincere 
And conſcious Virtue join to guide !. 
Can they have a foe to fear, 
Can they have a thought to hide ? 
Nobly they ſoar above th' admiring throng, 
Superior to the power, the will of acting wrong. 
Such may Britain find her King 1— 
Such the Mule “ of rapid wings 
Wafts to ſome ſublimer ſphere : 
Gods and heroes mingle there. . 
Fame's eternal accents breathe, . 
Black Cocytus howls beneath ; 
Ev'n Malice learns to bluſh, and hides her ſtings. 
—OQ iuch may Britain ever find her Kings! 


* Pindar. 


ODE 
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„„ XI. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1765. 


ACRED to thee, 

O Commerce, daughter of ſweet Liberty, 
| Shall ow the annual ftrain ! 
 B-ncath a monarch's foltering care 
E Thy fails unnumber'd ſwell in air, 

And darken half the main. 

From every cliff of Britain's coaſts 

We ſee them toll, thy daring hofts 
Who bid our wealth increaſe, 

Who ſpread our martial glory far,. — 

= The ſons of fortitude in war, 

Of induſtry in peace. 


On woven wings, 
To where, in orient clime, the grey dawn ſprings, 
To where ſoft evening's ray 
Sheds its laſt bluſh, their courſe they ſteer, - - 
Meet, or o'ertake, the circling year, 
Led by the lord of day. 
Whate'er the frozen poles provide, 
Wnate'er the torrid regions hide 
From Sirius' fiercer flames, 
Of herb, or root, or gem, or ore, 
They graſp them all, from ſhore to ſhore, 
And waft them all ro Thames, 
You, LXXIII. G When 
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When Spain's proud pendants wav'd in weſtern fi, 
When Gama's fleet on Indian billows hung, 
In either ſea did Ocean's Genius riſe, 
And the ſame truths in the ſame numbers ſang, 
«« Daring mortals, whither tend 
« 'Theſe vain purſuits ? Forbear, forbear 
«© Theſe ſacred waves no keel ſhall rend, 
* No ftreamers float on this ſequeſter'd air 
Mes, yes, proceed, and conquer too; 
1 Succeſs be yours: But mortals, know, 


. 


«« Know, ye raſh adventurous bands, 0 
To cruſh your high- blown pride, ae 
«« Not for yourſelves, or native lands, | 
«© You brave the ſeaſons, and you ſtem the tide, 
«« Nor Betis', nor Iberus? ſtream, 
« Nor Tagus with his golden gleam, 11 
« Shall inſolently call their own * 
«© The dear-bought treaſures of theſe worlds unknoy, 
« A choſen race to freedom dear, 1 
« Untaught to injure, as to fear, G 
% By me conducted, ſhall exert their claims, N 
« Shall glut my great revenge, and roll them all N 
46 Thames,” , 
] 
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\« BOY © XII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAYs 
JUNE 4, 1765. 
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J. 


rA to the roſy morn, whoſe ray 
: [ 1 Toluftre wakes th? auſpicious day, 
$ Which Britain holds ſo dear ! 
o this fair month of right belong 
ye feſtive dance, the choral ſong, 
= And paſtimes of the year. 
EV hate'er the wint'ry colds. prepar'd, 
WV bate'er the ſpring but faintly rear'd, 
Now wears its brighteſt bloom ; 
WA brighter blue enrobes the ſkies, 
From laughing fields the zephyrs riſe 

On wings that breathe perfume. 
The lark in air that warbling oats, 
The wood-birds with their tuneful throats, 
The ſtreams that murmur as they flow, 
The flocks that rove the mountain's brow, 
The herds that through the meadows play, 
Proclaim *tis Nature's holiday ! 

I. 

And ſhall the Bririſh lyre be mute, 


Nor thrill through all its trembling ſtrings, 
With oaten reed, and paftoral flute, 
Whul& every vale reſponſive rings? 
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To Him we pour the grateful lay, 
Who makes the ſeaſon doubly gay 
For whom, ſo late, our lifted eyes 
With tears beſought the pitying ſkies, 
And won the cherub Health to crown 
A nation's prayer, and eaſe that breaſt 
Which feels all ſorrows but its own, 
And ſeeks by bleſſing to be bleſt. 
Fled are all the ghaſtly train, | 
Writhing Pain, and pale Diſeaſc ; 
Joy reſumes his wonted reign, 
The ſun-beams mingle with the breeze, 
And his own month, which Health's gay livery wear, 
On the ſweet proſpect ſmiles of long ſucceeding year, 
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1 XIII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 


JUNE 4, 1766, 


AIL to the man, ſo ſings the Hebrew bard, 
3 Whoſe numerous offspring grace his genial 
p board : | 
WHeaven's faireſt gift, Heaven's beſt reward, 
To thoſe who honour, who obey his word. 
What ſhall he fear, tho' drooping age 
Unnerve his ſtrength, and pointleſs fink his ſpear 3 
In vain the proud, in vain the mad ſhall rage; 
He fears his God, and knows no other fear, 
Lo! at his call a duteous race 
Spring eager from his lov'd embrace, 
To ſhield the fire from whom their virtues roſe; 
And fly at each rever'd command, 
Like arrows from the giant's hand, 
In vengeance on his foes. 
So Edward fought on Creſſy's bleeding plain, 
A blooming hero, great beyond his years. 
So William fought—But ceaſe the ſtrain, 
A loſs ſo recent bathes the Muſe in tears. 
So ſhall hereafter every ſon,— 
Who now with prattling infancy relieves 
Thoſe anxious cares which wait upon a throne, 
Where, ah, too oft, amidſt the myrtles, weaves 
G 3 The 
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The thorn its pointed anguiſh—So 
Shall every youth his duty know 
To guard the monarch's right, and people's weal; 
And thou, great George, with juſt regard 
To Heaven, ſhalt own the Hebrew bard 
But ſung the truths you feel. 


Bleſt be the day which gave thee birth ! 
Let others tear the ravag'd earth, 
And fell Ambition's powers appear 
In ſtorms, which deſolate the year. 
Confeſs'd thy milder virtues ſhine, 
Thou rul'ſt indeed, our hearts are thine. 
By lender ties our Kings of old = 
Their fabled right divine would vainly hold. | 
Thy juſter claim ev'n Freedom's ſons can love, 
The King who bends to Heaven, muſt Heaven atſelf 


approve. or 
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. XIV. 


FOR TME NEW-YEAR 1767. 


I. 
HEN firſt the rude o' er- peopled North 
Pour'd his prolific offspring forth, 
At large in alien climes to roam, 
And ſeek a newer, better home, 
From the bleak mountain's barren head, 
The marſhy vale, th* ungrateful plain, 
| From cold and penury they fled 
To warmer funs, and Ceres” golden reign. 
At every ſtep the breezes blew 
Soft and more-ſoft : the lengthen'd view 
Did fairer fcenes expand : 
Unconſcious of approaching foes, 
The farm, the town, the city roſe, 
To tempt the ſpoiler's hand. 


II. 


Not Britain ſo. For nobler ends 

Her willing daring ſons ſhe ſends, 

Fraught like the fabled car of old, 
1 bich ſcatter'd bleflings as it roll'd. 
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From cultur'd fields, from fleecy downs, 
From vales that wear eternal bloom, W ?P 
From peopled farms, and buſy towns, loon, VB 
Where ſhines the ploughſhare, and where ſounds tis See 
To ſandy defarts, pathleſs woods, = 
Impending ſteeps, and headlong floods, 7 
She ſends th* induſtrious ſwarm : C 
To where ſelf- ſtrangled Nature lies, 4 


„Till ſocial Art ſhall bid her riſe 3 r 
From Chaos into form. I 
III. 


Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind.— 
And leſt the parent realm ſhould find 3 
Her numbers ſbrink, with flag unfurl'd | 
She ſtands, th' Aſylum of the world. ; 
From foreign ſtrands new ſubjects come, 
New arts accede a thouſand ways, 
For here the wretched finds a home, 
And all her portals Charity diſplays. 
From each proud maſter's hard command, 
From tyrant Zeal's oppreſſive hand, 
What enger exiles fly! 
« Give us, they cry, 'tis Nature's cauſe, 
« O give us liberty and laws 
«© Beneath a harſher. ſky !“ 
IV. 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind.— 
Away, ye barks ; the favouring wind 
Springs ſrom the eaſt ; ye prows, divide 
The vaſt Atlantic's heaving tide ! 


Britannia 
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Britannia from each rocky height 


4 Purſues you with applauding hands: 

1 Afar, impatient for the freight, 

i See! the whole Weſtern world expecting ſtands ! 
8 Already fancy paints each plain, 

= The deſarts nod with golden grain, 

N The wond' ring vales look gay, 


The woodman's ſtroke the foreſts feel, 
The lakes admit the merchant's keel 
Away, ye barks, away ! 
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FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 
JUNE 4, 1767. 


RIEND to the poor !—for ſure, O King, 
That godlike attribute is thine— 
Friend to the poor; to thee we ſing, 
To thee our annual offerings bring, 
And bend at Mercy's ſhrine. 
In vain had Nature deign'd to ſmile 
Propitious on our fav'rite iſle 
Emerging from the main : 
In vain the genial ſource of day 
Selected each indulgent ray 
For Britain's fertile plain: 
In vain yon bright ſurrounding ſkies 
Bade all their clouds in volumes riſe, 
Their foſt'ring dews diſtill'd: 
In vain the wide and teeming earth 
Gave all her buried treaſures birth, 
And crown'd the laughing field: 
For lo ! ſome fiend, in evil hour, 
Aſſuming Famine's horrid mien, 
Diffus'd her petrifying power 
O'er thoughtleſs Plenty's feſtive bower, 
And blaſted every green. 
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Strong panic terrors ſhook the land ; 

Th' obdurate breaſt, the griping hand 
Were almoſt taught to ſpare ; 

For loud mifrule, the ſcourge ef crimes, 

Mix'd with the madneſs of the times, 
And rows'd a ruſtic war. 

Whilſt real Want, with figh ſincere, 

At home, in filence, dropp'd the tear, 
Or rais'd th* imploring eye, 

Foul Riot's ſons in torrents came, 

And dar'd uſurp thy awful name, 
Thrice ſacred Miſery ! 


Then George aroſe. His feeling heart 
Inſpir'd the nation's better part 
With virtues like its own : 
His power controul'd th inſatiate train, 
Whoſe avarice graſp'd at private gain, 
Regardleſs of a people's groan. 
Like ſnows beneath th' all-chearing ray, 
The rebel crowds diſſolv'd away: 
And Juſtice, tho? the ſword ſhe drew, 
Glanc'd lightly o'er th' offending crew, 
And ſcarce ſelected, to avenge her woes, 


| A ſingle victim from a hoſt of foes. 


Yes, Mercy triumph'd ; Mercy ſhone confeſt 
In her own nobleſt ſphere, a Monarch's breaſt. 
Forcibly mild did Mercy ſhine, 

Like the ſweet month in which we pay 
Our annual vows at Mercy's ſhrine, 

And hail our Monarch's natal day. 
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6 XVI. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1708. 


E T the voice of Muſic breathe, 
Hail with ſong the new-born Year ! 
"Tho? the frozen earth beneath 

Feels not yet his influence near, 
Already from his ſouthern goal 

The genial God who rules the day 
Has bid his glowing axle roll, 

And promis'd the return of May. 
Yon ruftan blaſts, whoſe pinions ſweep 
Impetuous o'er our northern deep, 

Shall ceaſe their ſounds of war : 
And, gradual as his power prevails, 
Shall mingle with the ſofter gales 

That ſport around his car. 


Poets ſhould be prophets too,— 
Plenty in his train attends ; 
Fruits and flowers of various hue 
Bloom where'er her ſtep ſhe bends. 
Down the green hill's ſloping ſide, 
Winding to the vale below, 
See, ſhe pours her golden tide ! 
. Whilſt, upon its airy brow, 
| b tre: 
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Amidſt his flocks, whom Nature leads 

To flowery feaſts on mountains“ heads, 
Th' exulting ſhepherd lies: 

And to th' horizon's utmoſt bound 

Rolls his eye with tranſport round, 
Then lifts it to the ſkies. 


93 


Let the voice of Muſic breathe ! 
Twine, ye ſwains, the feſtal wreath ! 
Britain ſhall no more complain | 

_ oe niggard harveſts, and a falling year: 
No more the miſer hoard his grain, 

Regardleſs of the peaſant's tear, 

Whoſe hand laborious till'd the earth, 
And gave thoſe very treaſures birth. 


No more ſhall George, whoſe parent breaſt 
Feels every pang his ſubjects know, 
Behold a faithful land diſtreſt, 
Or hear one ſigh of real woe. 
But gratefu! mirth, whoſe decent bounds 
No riot ſwells, no fear confounds, 
And heart-felt eaſe, whoſe glow within 
Exalts Contentment's modeſt mien, 
In every face ſhall ſmile confeſt, 


And in his people's joy, the Monarch too be bleſt. 
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4 WHITEHEAD's POEMS. 


. XVII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 
JUNE 4, 1768. 


REPARE, prepare your ſongs of praiſe, 
The genial month returns again, 
Her annual rites when Britain pays 
To her own monarch of the main. 
Not on Phenicia's bending ſhore, 
Whence Commerce firſt her wings eſſay'd, 
And dar'd th* unfathom'd deep explore, 
Sincerer vows the Tyriaa paid 
To that imaginary deity, 
Who bade him boldly ſeize the empire of the ſea. 
What tho? no victim bull be led, 
His front with. ſnow-white fillets bound ; 
Nor fable chaunt the neighing ſteed; 
That iſſued when he ſmote the ground ; 
Our fields a living incenſe breathe : 
Nor Libanus, nor Carmel's brow, 
To dreſs the bower, or form the wreath, 
More liberal fragrance could beſtow. 
We too have herds, and fteeds, beſide the rills 
That feed, and rove, protected, o'er a thouſand hills, 


Secue 
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Secure, while George the ſceptre ſways, 
(Whom will, whom int'reſt, and whom duty draws 
To venerate and patronize the laws) 
Secure her open front does freedom raiſe. 
Secure the merchant ploughs the deep, 
His wealth his on: Secure the ſwains 
Amidſt their rural treaſures ſleep, 
Lords of their little kingdoms of the plains. 
Then to his day be honour piven ! 
May every choiceſt boon of Heaven 
His bright, diſtinguiſh'd reign adorn ! 
Till, white as Britain's fleece, old Time ſhall ſhed 
His ſnows upon his reverend head, 
Commanding filial awe from ſenates yet unborn, 
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CH "II - XVIII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH- DA. 


JUNE 4, 1769. 


I. 
ATRON of Arts, at length by Thee 
Their Home is fix'd: thy kind decree 
Has plac'd their Empire here. 
No more unheeded ſhall they waſte 
'Their treaſures on the fickle taſte 
Of each fantaſtic year. 
Judgement ſhall frame each chaſte defign, 
Nor e'er from Truth's unerring line 
The ſportive Artiſt roam : 
Whether the breathing buſt he forms, 
With Nature's tints the canvas warms, 
Or ſwells, like Heaven's high arch, th' imperial dome, 
Fancy, the wanderer, ſhall be taught 
Jo own ſeverer laws: 
Spite of her wily wanton play, 
Spite of her lovely errors, which betray 
Th' enchanted ſoul to fond applauſe, 
Ev'n ſhe, the wanderer, ſhall be taught 
That nothing truly great was ever wrought, 
Where judgement was away. 
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Through oſier twigs th' Acanthus roſe: 
Th' idea charms, the artiſt glows: 
But 'twas his ſkill to pleaſe, 
Which bade the graceful foliage ſpread, 
To crown the ſtately column's head 
With dignity and eaſe. 
When great Apelles, pride of Greece, 
Frown'd on the almoſt finiſh'd piece, 
Deſpairing to ſucceed, 

What tho' the miſſile vengeance paſs'd 
From his raſh hand, the random caſt 
Might daſh the foam, but ſkill had form'd the ſteed. 
Nor leſs the Phidian arts approve 

Labour, and patient care, 

Whate'er the ſkilful artiſts trace, 


W.:ocoon's pangs, or ſoft Antinous' face. 

Buy ſkill, with that diviner air 

The Dehan God does all but move; 

W | was {kill gave terrors to the front of Jove, 
To Venus every grace. 


III. 
—And ſhall each ſacred ſeat, 
The vales of Arno, and the Tuſcan ſtream, 
No more be viſited with pilgrim feet ? 
No more on ſweet Hymettus? ſummits dream 
The Sons of Albion ? or below, 
Where llyflus* waters flow, 
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Trace with awe the dear remains 
Of mould”ring urns, and mutilated fanes ? 
Far be the thought. Each ſacred ſeat, 
Each monument of ancient fame, 
Shall ſtill be viſited with pilgrim feet, [ flame. 
And Albion gladly own from whence ſhe caught the 
Still ſhall her ſtudious youth repair, 
Beneath their King's protecting care, 
To every clime which art has known ; 
And rich with ſpoils from every coaſt 
Return, till Albion learn to boaſt 
An Athens of her own, 


ODE 
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'* XIX. 


ne. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1770, 


j ORWARD, Janus, turn thine eyes, 
1 F Future ſcenes in proſpect view, 
4 Riſing as the moments riſe, 
Which form the fleeting year anew. 
Preſh beneath the ſcythe of Time, 
Could the Muſe's voice avail, 
Joys ſhould ſpring, and reach their prime, 
Blooming ere the former fail, 
And every joy its tribute bring 
To Britain, and to Britain's King. 


Suns ſhould warm the pregnant ſoil, 
Health in every breeze ſhould blow ; 
Plenty crown the peaſant's toil, 
And ſhine upon his chearful brow, 
Round the throne whilſt duty waits, 
| Duty join'd with filial love, 
Peace ſhould triumph in our gates, 
And every diſtant fear remove; 
Till gratitude to Heav'n ſhould raiſe 
The ſpeaking eye, the ſong of praiſe, 
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Let the nations round in arms 
Stun the world with war's alarms, 

But let Britain ſtill be found 

Safe within her wat'ry bound, 

Tyrant chiefs may realms deſtroy ; 

Nobler is our Monarch's joy, 

Of all that's truly great poſſeſs'd, 

And, by bleſſing, truly bleſt. 


Tho? comets riſe, and wonder mark their way, 
Above the bounds of Nature's ſober laws, 
It is the all-chearing lamp of day, 
The permanent, the unerring cauſe, 
By whom th” enliven'd world its courſe maintains, 
By whom all Nature ſmiles, and beauteous order reigns, 
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1 XX. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH- DA, 
JUNE 4, 1770. 


ISCORD hence! the torch reſign— 
Harmony ſhail rule to-day, 

Whate'er thy buſy fiends deſign 
Of future ills, in cruel play, 

To torture or alarm mankind, 
Lead th? inſidious train away, 

Some blacker hours for miſchief find ; 
Harmony ſhall rule to-day. 


Diſtinguiſn'd from the vulgar year, 
And mark'd with Heaven's peculiar white, 
This day ſhall grace the rolling ſphere, 
And ling'ring end its bright career, 
Unwilling to be loſt in night. 
Diſcord, lead thy fiends away! 
Harmony ſhall rule to-day. 


Is there, intent on Britain's good, 
Some angel hovering in the ſky, 
Vhoſe ample view ſurveys her circling flood, 
Her guardian rocks, that ſhine on high, 
Her foreſts, waving to the gales, 
Her ſtreams, that glide through fertile vales, 
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Her lowing paſtures, fleecy downs, 
Towering cities, buſy towns, 
Is there who views them all with joy ſerene, 
And breathes a bleſſing on the various ſcene ? 


O if there is, to him tis given, 
(When daring crimes almoſt demand 
The vengeance of the Thunderer's hand) 
To ſoften, or avert, the wrath of Heaven, 
O'er ocean's face do tempeſts {weep ? 
| Do civil ſtorms blow loud ? 
| He ſtills the raging of the deep, 
And madneſs of the croud. 


He too, when Heaven vouchfafes to-ſmile 
| Propitious on his favourite iſle, 
| With zeal performs the taſk he loves, 
| And every gracious boon improves. 
Bleſt delegate! if now there lies 
Ripening in yonder pregnant ſkies 
Some great event of more than common good, 
Tho? Envy howl with all her brood, 
Thy wonted power employ ; 
Uſher the mighty moments in 


Sacred to barmony and joy, 
And from this æra let their courſe begin 
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FOR THE NEW-YEAR IJJL, 


G AIN returns the circling years 
Again the feſtal day, 
Which uſhers in its brigtit career, 
Demands the votive lay: 
Again the oft-accuſtom'd Muſe 
Her tributary taſk purſues, 
Strikes the preluding lyre again, 
And calls the harmonious band to animate her ſtrain. 
Britain is the glowing theme; 
To Britain ſacred be the ſong : 
Whate'er the ſages lov'd to dream 
Lycean ſhades among, 
(When raptur'd views their boſoms warm'd 
Of perfect ſtates by fancy form'd) 
United here and realiz'd we ſee, 
Thrones, independence, laws, and liberty ! 
The triple cord, which binds them faſt, 
Like the golden chain of Jove 
Combining all below with all above, 
Shall bid the ſacred union laſt, 
What tho? jars inteſtine riſe, 
And diſcord ſeems awhile to reign, 
Britain's ſons are brave, are wiſe, 
The Rorm ſubſides, and they embrace again, 
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The maſter-ſprings which rule the land, 
Guided by a ſkilful hand, 
Looſening now, and now reſtraining, 
Yielding ſomething, ſomething gaming, 
Preſerve inviolate the public frame, 
As, tho? the ſeaſons change, the year 1s ſtill the ſame, 
O ſhould Britain's foes preſume, 
Truſting ſome deluſive ſcene 
Of tranſient feuds that rage at home, 
And ſeem to ſhake the nice machine, 
Should they dare to lift the ſword, 
Or bid their hoſtile thunders roar, 

Soon their pride would mirth afford, 
And break like billows on her ſhore; 
Soon would find her vengeance wake, 
Weep in blood the dire miſtake, 

And *gainſt their wild attempts united ſee 
Thrones, independence, laws, and liberty 
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1 XXII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY., 
JUNE 45 1771. 


ONG did the churliſh Eaſt detain 
In icy bonds th' impriſon'd ſpring : 
No verdure dropp'd in dewy rain, 

And not a zephyr wav'd its wing. 
Even he, th' enlivening ſource of day, 
But pour'd an ineffectual ray 

On earth's wild boſom, cold and bare; 

Where not a plant uprear'd its head, 
Or dar'd its infant foliage ſpread 
To meet the blaſting air. 


Nor leſs did man confeſs its force: 

Whate'er could damp its genial courſe, 
Or o'er the ſeats of life prevail, 

Each pale diſeaſe that pants for breath, 

Each painful harbinger of death, 
Lurk'd in the loaded gale. 


But now th* unfolding year reſumes 

Its various hues, its rich array 
And, burſting into bolder blooms, 

Repays with ſtrength its long delay. 
'Tis Nature reigns. The grove unbinds 
Its treſſes to the ſouthern winds, 
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The birds with muſic fill its bowers ; 
The flocks, the herds beneath its ſhade 
-Repoſe, or. ſport along the glade, 

And crop the riſing flowers. 
Nor leſs does man rejoice. 'To him 
More mildly ſweet 'the'breezes ſeem, 

More freſh the fields, the ſuns more warm; 
While health, the animating foul 
Of every bliſs, inſpires the whole, 

And heightens each peculiar charm. 


Lovelieſt of months, bright June! again 

Thy ſeaſon ſmiles. With thee return 
The frolic band of Pleaſure's train; 

With thee Britannia's feſtal morn, 
When the glad land her homage pays 

To George, her monarch, and her friend, 
« May chearful health, may length of days, 

And ſmiling peace his ſteps attend 
«© May every good” Ceaſe, ceaſe the ſtrain ; 
The prayer were impotent and vain : 

What greater good can man poſleſs 
Than he, to whom all-bounteous Heaven, 
With unremitting hand, has given 

The power and will to bleſs ? 
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FOR THE NEW- YEAR 1772, 


T length the fleeting year 1s o'er, 
A And we no longer are deceiv'd; 
The wars, the tumults are no more 
Which Fancy form'd, and Fear believ'd. 
Each diſtant obje& of diſtreſs, 
Each phantom of uncertain gueſs, 
The buſy mind of man could raiſe, 
Has taught ev'n Folly to beware; 
At fleets and armies in the air 
The wond'ring croud has ceas'd to gaze. 
And ſhall the ſame dull cheats again 
Revive, in ſtale ſucceſſion roll'd? 
Shall ſage experience warn in vain, 
Nor the New- Year be wiſer than the Old? 
Forbid it, ye protecting Powers, 
Who guide the months, the days, the heurs, 
Which now advance on rapid wing ! 
May each new ſpeQre of the night 
Diſſolve at their approaching light, 
As fly the wint'ry damps the ſoft return of ſpring 
True to herſelf if Britain prove, 
What foreign foes has the to dread ? 
Her ſacred laws, her Sovereign's love, 
Her virtuous pride by Freedom bred, 
5 Secuze 
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Secure at once domeſtic eaſe, 
And awe th' aſpiring nations into peace. 


Did Rome e'er court a tyrant's ſmiles, 
Till Faction wrought the civil frame's decay? 
Did Greece ſubmit to Philip's wiles, 
Till her own faithleſs ſons prepar'd the way ? 


True to herſelf if Britain prove, 

The warring world will league in vain, 
Her ſacred laws, her Sovereign's love, 
Her empire boundleſs as the main, 

Will guard at once domeſtic eaſe, 
And awe th* aſpiring nations into peace. 
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FOR HIS. MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 


JUNE 4, 1772. 
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ROM ſcenes of death, and deep diſtreſs, 
F (Where Britain ſhar'd her Monarch's woe) 
Which moſt the feeling mind oppreſs, 

Yet beſt to bear the virtuous know, 
Turn we our eyes— The cypreſs wreath 
No more the plaintive Muſe ſhall wear ; 
he blooming flowers which round her breathe, 
Shall form the chaplet for her hair ; 
And the gay month which claims her annual fire, 
Shall raiſe to ſprighther notes the animated lyre. 
The lark that mounts on morning wings 
To meet the riſing day, 
Amid the clouds exulting ſings, 
The dewy clouds, whence zephyr flings 
The fragrance of the May. 

The day, which gave our Monarch birth, 
Recalls each nobleſt theme of ages paſt ; 
Tells us, whate'er we owed to Naſſau's worth, 
The Brunſwick race confirm'd, and bade it laſt : 
Tells us, with rapturous joy unblam'd, 

And conſcious gratitude, to feel 
Our laws, our liberties, reclaim'd 

From tyrant pride, and bigot zeal ; 

While 
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While each glad voice, that wakes the echoing ai, 
In one united wiſh thus joins the general prayer ; 
Till Ocean quits his fav'rite tle, 
„Till Thames, thy wat'ry train 
No more ſhall bleſs its pregnant ſoil, 
«« May Order, Peace, and Freedom ſmile 
«« Beneath a Brunſwick's reign !?? 
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8 XXV. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1773. 


RAP T in the ſtole of ſable grain, 
With ſtorms and tempeſts in his train, 
Which howl the naked woods among, 

Winter claims the ſolemn ſong. 

Hark, 'tis Nature's laſt farewel ; 

Every blaſt is Nature's knell! 


Yet ſhall glooms oppreſs the mind, 
So oft by ſage experience taught 
To feel its preſent views confin'd, 
And to the future point th” aſpiring thought? 
All that fades again ſhall live, 
Nature dies but to revive. 


Yon ſun who fails in ſouthern ſkies, 
And faintly gilds th' horizon's bound, 
Shall northward till, and northward riſe, 
With beams of warmth and ſplendor crown'd ; 
Shall wake the lumbering, buried grain 
From the cold earth's relenting breaſt, 
And Britain's iſle ſhall bloom again 
In all its wonted verdure dreſt, 


Britain, 
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Britain, to whom kind Heaven's indulgent care 
Has fix'd in temperate climes its ſtated goal, 
Far from the burning zone's inclement air, 
Far from th' eternal froſts which bind the pole, 
Here dewy Spring exerts his genial powers ; 
Here Summer glows ſalubrious, not ſevere; 
Here copious Autumn ſpreads his golden ſtores, 
And Winter ſtrengthens the returning year, 


O with each bleſſing may it riſe, 
Which. Heaven can give, or mortals bear! 
| May each wing'd moment, as it flies, 
| Improve a joy, or eaſe a care; 
| Till Britain's grateful heart aſtoniſh'd bends 
To that Almighty Power from whom ail good: 
deſcends, 
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FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIT RH- DAT, 
JUNE 4, 1773z. 


ORN for millions are the Kings 
Who fit on Britain's guarded throne : 

From delegated power their glory ſprings, 
Their Birth-day is our own | 


In impious pomp let tyrants ſhine, 
Aſſuming attributes divine, 
And ftretch their unreſiſted ſway 
O'er ſlaves, who tremble, and obey. 
On lawleſs pinions let them ſoar : 
Far happier he, whoſe temperate power, 
Acknowledg'd, and avow'd, 
Ev'n on the throne reſtriction knows; 
And to thoſe laws implicit bows 
By which it rules the creud. 


When erſt th' imperial pride of Rome 
Exulting ſaw a world o'ercome, 
And rais'd a mortal to the ſkies, 
There were, tis true, with eagle eyes 
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Who view'd the dazzling ſcene. 
Tho? incenſe blaz'd on flattery's ſhrine, 
Great Titus and the greater Antonine 
Felt, and confeſs'd they were but men. 


But ah ! how few, let Hiſtory ſpeak 

With weeping eye, and bluſhing cheek, 
E'er reach'd their mighty mind! 

Man, ſelfiſh man, in moſt prevail'd, 

And power roll'd down a curſe entail'd 
On reaſon, and mankind. _ 


Happy the land, to whom ?tis given 
T enjoy that choiceſt boon of Heaven, 
Where, bound in one illuſtrious chain, 


The Monarch and the People reign ! | 1 81 
Hence is Britannia's-weal maintain'd; op 
Hence are the rights his fathers gain'd 7 

To every freeborn ſubje& known : . 

Hence to the throne, in ſongs of praiſe, 

pet To f 

A grateful realm its tribute pays, A 
And hails the King, whoſe Birth-day is its own. Gay 
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5 XXVII. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 17/74. 


I. | 

«TDASS but a few ſhort fleeting years,” 
Imperial Xerxes ſigh'd and ſaid, 

hilt his fond eye, ſuffus'd with tears, 

His numerous hoſts ſurvey d; 
© Paſs but a few ſhort fleeting years, 
« And all that pomp, which now appears 

« A glorious living ſcene, 
« Shall breathe. its laſt; ſhall fall, ſhall die, 
« And low in earth yon myriads lie 

« As they had never been!“ 
True, Tyrant : Wherefore. then does pride, 

And vain ambition, urge thy mind 
To ſpread thy needleſs conqueſts wide, 

And deſolate mankind ? - 
day, why do millions bleed at thy command? 
It lite, alas! is ſhort, why ſhake the haſty ſand ? 
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Not ſo do Britain's Kings behold 
Their floating bulwarks of the main 
| Their undulating ſails unfold, 
and gather all the winds aerial reign. 
I 2 Myriads 
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Myriads they ſee, prepar'd to brave 
The loudeſt ſtorm, the wildeſt wave, 
'To hurl juſt thunders on inſulting foes, 
To guard, and not invade, the world's repoſe, 
Myriads they ſee, their country's dear delight, 
Their country's dear defence, and glory in the ſight! 
Nor do they idly drop a tear 
On fated Nature's future bier ; 
For not the grave can damp Britannia's fires ; 
Tho? chang'd the men, the worth is ſtill the ſame; 
The ſons will emulate their fires, - 
And the ſons ſons will catch the glorious flame! 


ODE 
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OD. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIX TRH-DAx, 


JUNE 4, 1774+ 


I. 

ARK !=or does the Muſe's ear 
Form the ſounds ſhe longs to hear ?— 
Hark ! from yonder weſtern main 

O'er the white wave echoing far, 
Vows of duty ſwell the ſtrain, 

And drown the notes of war. 
The prodigal again returns, 

And on his parent's neck reclines 3 
With honeſt ſhame his boſom burns, 

And in his eye affeQtion ſhines ; 
Shines thro? tears, at once that prove 
Grief, and joy, and filial love, 


II. 
Diſcord, ſtop that raven voice, 
Leſt the nations round rejoice. 
Tell it not on Gallia's plain, 
Tell it not on Ebro's ſtream, 
Tho! but tranſient be the pain, 
Like to ſome deluſive dream : 


I 3 For 
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For ſoon ſhall Reaſon, calm, and ſage, 
Detect each vile ſeducer's wiles, 
Shall ſoothe to peace miſtaken rage, 
And all be harmony and ſmiles; 
Smiles repentant, ſuch as prove 
. Grief, and joy, and filial love. 


III. 


O prophetic be the Muſe ! 
May her monitory flame 
Wake the ſoul to noble views, 
And point the path to genuine fame! 
juſt ſubjection, mild commands, 
| Mutual intereſt, mutual love, 
| Form indiſſoluble bands, 
| Like the golden chain of Jove. 
| . Cloſely may they all unite ! 
1 And ſee, a gleam of luſtre breaks 
| From the ſhades of envious night— 
| And hark, 'tis more than Fancy ſpeaks— 
| They bow, they yield, they join the choral lay, 
| And hall with us our Monarch's natal day. 


ODE 
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O D E WIX. 0 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH=DAT, 
JUNE 4, 1775. 


I 7 E Powers, who rule o'er ſtates and kings, 
Who ſhield with ſublunary wings 
Man's erring race from woe, 
To Britain's ſons in every clime 
Your bleſſings waft, whate'er their crime, 
On all the winds that blow ! 


Beyond the vaſt Atlantic tide 

Extend your healing influence wide, 
Where millions claim your care: 

Inſpire each juſt, each filial thought, 

And let the nations round be taught 
The Britiſh oak is there. 


Tho' vaguely wild its branches ſpread, 

And rear almoſt an alien head 
Wide-waving o'er the plain, 

Let ſtill, unſpoil'd by foreign earth, 

And conſcious of its nobler birth, 

Ihle untainted trunk remain. 
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Where mutual intereſt binds the band, 
Where due ſubjection, mild command, 
Enſure perpetual eaſe, 
Shall jarring tumults madly rave, 
And hoſtile banners proudly wave 
O'er once united ſeas ? 
No; midſt the blaze of wrath divine 
Heaven's lovelieſt attribute ſhall ſhine, 
And mercy gild the ray; 
Shall ſtill avert impending fate; 
And concord its beſt æra date 
From this auſpicious day. 


0 D 
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6 XXX. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1776. 


N the white rocks which guard her coaſt, 
0 Obſervant of the parting day, 
Whoſe orb was half in ocean loſt, 
Reclin'd Britannia lay. 

Wide o'er the wat'ry waſte 

A penſive look ſhe caſt ; 
And ſcarce could check the riſing ſigh, 
And ſcarce could top the tear which trembled in 
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„ Sheathe, ſheathe the ſword which thirſts for * 
e blood,” 7 


(She cried) “ deceiv'd, miſtaken men! 
Nor let your parent, o'er the flood, 
«« Send forth her voice in vain ! 
Alas, no tyrant ſhe, 
« She courts you to be free: 
« Submiſſive hear her ſoft command, 
Nor force unwilling vengeance from a parent's hand.“ 
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Hear her, ye wiſe, to duty true, 
And teach the reſt to feel, 
Nor let the madneſs of a few 


Diftrels the public weal.! 
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So ſhall the opening year aſſume, 
Time's faireſt child, a happier bloom; 
The white-wing'd hours ſhall lightly move, 
The fun with added luftre ſhine ! 
4e To err is human.” Let us prove 
% Forgiveneſs is divine!“ 
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O D E XWXIV. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRKTH-DAx, 


JUNE. 4, 1776. 


£ E weſtern gales, whoſe genial breath & 


Unbinds the glebe, till all beneath 
One verdant livery wears: 

"You ſoothe the ſultry heats of noon, 

Add ſoftneſs to the ſetting ſun, 

And dry the morning's. tears. 


* To this Ode Mr. Mason has prefixed the following adver- 
tiſement, which, however, has not prevented us, as the reader 
will perceive, from inſerting the regular ſeries of all Mr. White- 
head's New-Year and Birth-Day Odes, both previous and ſubſe- 
quent to it, 
6 In the Collection of Poems which Mr. Whitehead printed in 
1774, he thought proper to ſelect certain of his New- Year and 
Birth-Day Odes for re-publication. Beginning, therefore, from 
that date, I have reviewed, with the. aſſiſtance of ſome friends, 
whoſe taſte in lyric compoſition I could depend on, all that he 
wrote afterwards, and thoſe. which we beit approved are here in- 
ſerted, In this reviewsit is to be noted, to the Poet's honour, 
that we found more variety of ſentiment and expreſſion, than 
could well be expected from ſuch an uniformity of ſubject. If 
we lamented the neceſſity he was under, of ſo frequently advert- 
ing to the war with America, we generally admired his delicate 
manner of treating it. Should, therefore, the Odes here re- 
printed lead any perſon to read all that he compoſed, in compli- 
ance with the forms of his office, (and all are to be found in the 
Annual Regiſter printed by Dodſley) I perſuade myſelf he myſt 
agree with me in thinking, that no Court Poet ever had fewer 
courtly fans, and that his page is, at the leaſt, as white as Ad- 
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This is your ſeaſon, lovely gales, 
Through æther now your power prevails; 
And our dilated breaſts ſhall own 

The joys which flow from you alone. 


Why, therefore, in yon dubious ſky, 

With outſpread wing, and eager eye 
On diſtant ſcenes intent, 

«<< Sits Expectation in the ai! 

Why do alternate hope and fear 
Suſpend ſome great event ? 


Can Britain fail ?—The thought were vain'! 
The powerful empreſs of the main 

But ſtrives to ſmooth th* unruly flood, 

And dreads a conqueſt ſtain'd with blood. 


While yet, ye winds, your breezy balm 
Through nature ſpreads a general calm, 
While yet a pauſe fell Diſcord knows; 
Catch the ſoft moment of repoſe, 
| Your genuine powers exert ; 
To pity melt th' obdurate mind, 
Teach every boſom to be kind, 

And humanize the heart. 


Propitious gales, O wing your way! 

And whilſt we hail that rightful ſway 
Whence temper'd freedom ſprings, 

The bliſs we feel, to future times 

Extend, and from your native climes 
Bring peace upon your wings! 


OD 
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S8 XXXII. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1777. 


GAIN imperial Winter's ſway 
Bids the earth and air obey ; 

Throws o'er yon hoſtile lakes his icy bar, 
And, for a while, ſuſpends the rage of war. 
O may it ne'er revive ! Ye wiſe, 

Ye juſt, ye virtuous, and ye brave, 
Leave fell contention to the ſons of vice, 
And join your powers to fave ! 


Enough of ſlaughter have ye known, 

Ye wayward children of a diſtant clime, 
For you we heave the kindred groan, 

We pity your misfortune, and your crime. 
Stop, parricides, the blow, 
O find another foe ! 

Ard hear a parent's dear requeſt, 

h longs to claſp you to her yielding breaſt, 


What change would ye require ? What form 
Ideal floats in Fancy's ſky ? 
Ye fond enthuſiaſts break the charm, 

aud let cool reaſon clear the mental eye. 


On 
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On Britain's well-mix'd ſtate alone, 
True Liberty has fix'd her throne, 
Where Law, not Man, an equal rule maintains: 
Can freedom e'er be found where many a tyrant reigns; 


United, let us all thoſe bleſſings find, 

The God of Nature meant mankind. 
Whate'er of error, ill redreſt; 
Whate'er of paſſion, ill repreſt; 
Whate'er the wicked have conceiv'd, 
And Folly's heedleſs ſons believ'd, 

Let all lie buried in oblivion's flood, 

And our great cement be, The Public Good. . 


ODE 


LIRTH-DAY ODE. 1777. 127 


G DEK. III. 


rok HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY,. 


RIVEN out from Heaven's ethereal domes, . 
On earth inſatiate Diſcord roams, 
And ſpreads her baleful influence far: 
On wretched man her ſcorpion ſtings 
Around th' inſidious fury flings, 
Corroding every bliſs, and ſharp*ning every care. 
Hence, Demon, hence ! in tenfold night 
Thy Stygian ſpells employ, 
Nor with thy preſence blaſt the light 
Of that auſpicious day, which Britain gives to joy. 


But come, thou ſofter deity, 

Faireſt Unanimity |! | 

Not more fair the ſtar that leads 
Bright Aurora's glowing ſteeds, 

Or on Heſper's front that ſhines, - 
When the gariſh day declines ; 
Bring thy uſual train along, 

Feſtive dance, and choral ſong, 
Looſe-rob'd ſport, from folly free, 
And mirth, chaſtis'd by decency. 


Enough of war the penſive Muſe has ſung, 
Enovgh of laughter trembled on her tongue; 
Fairer 
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Fairer proſpects let her bring 
Than hoſtile fields and ſcenes of blood; 
If happier hours are on the wing, 
Wherefore damp the coming good? 
If again our tears muſt flow, 
Why foreſtall the future woe? 
Bright-ey'd Hope, thy pleaſing power 
Gilds at leaſt the preſent hour, 
Every anxious thought beguiles, 
Dreſſes every face in ſmiles, 
Nor lets one tranſient cloud the bliſs deſtroy 
Of that auſpicious day, which Britain gives to joy, 


ODE 
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oO D FE XXXIV. 


FOR THE NEW-Y-EAR 1778. 


HEN rival nations great in arms, 
Great in power, in glory great, 
Fill the world with war's alarms, 

And breathe a temporary hate, 

The hoſtile ſtorms but rage a while, 

And the tired conteſt ends. 

But ah, how hard to reconcile 

The foes who once were friends ! 
Bach haſty word, each look unkind, 

Each diſtant hint, that ſeems to mean 
A ſomething lurking in the mind 

Which almoſt longs to jurk unſeen, 
Each ſhadow of a ſhade offer d5 

TY embitter'd foes who oncc were friends. 


That Power alone who fram'd the ſoul, 
And bade the ſprings of paſſion play, 
Can all their jarring ſtrings controul, 

And form on diſcord concord's ſway. 
"Tis He alone, . whoſe breath of love 

Did o'er the world of waters move, 
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Whoſe touch the mountains bends ; 
Whoſe word from darkneſs call'd forth light, 
*T is He alone can reunite 

The foes who once were friends. 


To Him, O Britain, bow the knee ! 
His awful, his auguſt decree, 

Ye rebel tribes, adore ! 
Forgive at once, and be forgiven, 
Ope in each breaſt a little heaven, 

And diſcord is no more. 


OD! 1 
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0 © ne > XXXV. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 


JUNE 4, 1778. 


RM'D with her native force, behold, 
How proudly thro? each martial plain 
Britannia ſtalks ! «© Twas thus of old, 
« My warhke ſons, a gallant train, 
« Call'd forth their genuine ſtrength, and ſpread 


“Their banners o'er the tented mead ; 


« *Twas thus they taught perfid:ous France to yield,“ 
She cries, and ſhews the hlies on her ſhield. 


"» 
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« Yes, Goddeſs, yes! 'twas thus of old,“ 

The Muſe replies, “ thy barons bold 

« Led forth their native troops, and ſpread 

« Their banners o'er the tented mead. 

« But nobler. now the zeal that warms 
“Each patriot breaſt : for Freedom's reign 
« Has burſt the Norman's feudal chain, 

* And given new force to Glory's charms, 

« No vaſlai bands 
« Riſe at a tyrant lord's commands: 
« *Tis for themſelves, with honeſt rage, 
« The voluntary youths engage; 
O DM © io guard their ſacred homes they fight, 
* And in their own aflert the public right. 
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Bound. by choice, and choice alone, 


Laws obey'd, becauſe approv'd, 
And chiefs that rule, becauſe belov'd. 
Tis hence that-flaſh of virtuous pride, 
Which Britain's ſons diſdain to hide, 
Glows on their cheeks, and thro? their eyes, 
In active fire, the-foe defies. 
"Tis hence, at home, they claim and find 
Th' undoubted rights of human kind; 
And, whilſt they own a juſt controul, 
But yield a part to guard the whole, 
"Tis hence they ſpurn a ſervile chain, 
While tyrant man's deſpotic reign 

«« Enflaves the peopled earth; 
And hence, with equal zeal obey 
A father King, and hail the day 

* Wich gave ſuch monarchs birth.“ 


ODE 
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> XXXVI, 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1779. 


O arms, to arms, ye ſons of might, 
And hail with ſounds of war the new-born year! 
Britannia, from her rocky height, 
Points to the Gallic coaſt, and lifts her ſpear, 
Th' immortal hatred, which by turns 
Wakes and ſleeps, with fury burns: 
New cauſe of juſt offence has Albion found, 
And lo, it bleeds afreſh, th' eternal wound! 


Though great in war, of ſxill poſſeſt, 
Though native courage fre their breaſt 
With ardour for the public weal 
One want, at leaſt, our rivals feel, 
The want of freedom damps each gen'rous aim 
Whoe'er the lord they ſerve, ch' oppreſſion is the ſame, 


Power deſpotic rarely knows, 

Rarely heeds a ſubject's woes; 

By force it claims, with graſping hand, 
Whate'er Ambition dares demand : 

The ravag'd merchant, plunder'd ſwain, 
May pour their weak complaints in vain 
Their private ſorrows are their own; 


4 \ tyrant feels not, though a people groan. 
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O happier far the well-mix'd ſtate, 
Which blends the monarch's with the ſubject's fate, 
And links the ſceptre to the ſpade ! 
'The ftroke which wounds the lowlieſt clown 
Is inſult to the Britiſh Crown, 
And he attacks our rights who dares the throne invade, 
One common flame, one active ſoul 
Pervades, and animates the whole ; 
One heart, one hand, directs the blow, 
And hurls the vollied vengeance on the foe. 


ODE 


de. 


B IRT H- DAY ODE 1778. 


1 XXXVII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTRH-DAx, 


JUNE 4, 1779. 


ET Gallia mourn ! th' inſulting foe, 
4 Who dar'd to aim the treach'rous blow, 
When loſt, ſhe thought, in deep diſmay, 
Forlorn, diſtreſs'd, Britannia lay. 


Deems ſhe Misfortune e'er can tame 
The gen'rous inborn Britiſh flame ? 

Is Agincourt ſo httle known ? 
Muſt freſh conviction curb her pride, 
Each age new annals be ſupply'd, 

Of Gallia's ſhame and our renown ? 


What though a while the tempeſt ſhrouds 
Her ſummits, and a night of clouds 
Each rock and mountain wears ; 
Yet ſoon returns the flitting breeze, 
And brighter o'er her ſubject ſeas 
The Queen of Iſles appears. 


Let Gallia mourn ! th” inſulting foe, 
Who ſees by all the winds that blow, 
Her treaſures wafted to the coaſt 

dic mſolently deem'd was loſt, 
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Von ſun, that with meridian ray 
Now gilds the conſecrated day, 

When Britain breathes her annual vow 
For him, the Guardian of her Laws, 
For him, who in her ſacred cauſe 

Bics the red bolt of vengeance glow : 


That very ſun, when Ganges ſtream 
Redden'd beneath his riſing beam, 
Saw Britain's banners wave 
In eaſtern air, with honeſt pride, 
O'er vanquiſh'd forts, which Gallia tried, 
But tried 1n vain to ſave. 


That very ſun, ere evening dew 

Has dimm'd his radiant crb, will view, 
Where Lucia's mountains tower on high, 
And ſeem to prop the weſtern ſky, | 
That oft-conteſted iſland own 
Allegiance to the Britiſh throne. 


Like her own oak, the foreſt's king, 
Tho? Britain feels the blows around ; 

Ev'n from the ſteel's inflictive ſting, 

New force ſhe gains, new ſcyons ſpring, 
And flouriſh from the wound. 
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ODE 
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1 XXXVIII. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1780. 


ND dares inſulting France pretend 
To graſp the trident of the main, 
And hope the aftomiſh'd world ſhould bend 
To the mock pageantry aſſum'd in vain? 
What, though her fleets the billows load, 
What, though her mimic thunders roar, 
She bears the enſigns of the God, 
But not his delegated power. 
Ev'n from the birth of Time 'twas Heaven's decree, . 
The Queen of Iſles ſhould reign ſole empreſs of the 


ſea. nt 


United Bourbon's giant pride 

Strains every nerve, each effort tries, 
With all but Juſtice on its ſide, 

That ftrength can give, or perfidy deviſe. 
Dread they not Him who rules the ſky, 

Whoſe nod directs the whirlwind's ſpeed, 
Who bares his red right arm on high 

For vengeance on the perjur'd head, 
I Almighty Power, by whoſe auguſt decree 
dne Queen of Ifles alone is ſovereign of the ſea ? 
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Vain-plorious France! deluded Spain! 
Whom even experience warns in vain, 
Is there a ſea that daſhing pours 
Its big waves round your trembling ſhores, 
Is there a promontory's brow 
That does not Britain's vaſt atchievements know? 
Aſk Biſcay's rolling flood, 
Aſk the proud Celtic ſteep, 
How oft her navies rode 
Triumphant o'er the deep? 
Aſk Lagos? ſummits that beheld your fate, 
Aſk Calpe's jutting front, fair cauſe of endleſs hate. 
Yet *midſt the loudeſt blaits of Fame, 
When moſt the admiring nations gaze, 
What to herſelf does Britain claim ? 
Not to herſelf ſhe gives the praiſe, 
But low in duſt her head ſhe bows, | 
And proftrate pays her grateful vows 
To Him, the Almighty Power, by whoſe decree 
She reigns, and ſtill ſhall reign, ſole empreſs of the 
ſea. 
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FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 
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TILL o'er the deep does Britain reign, 
Her monarch ſtill the trident bears: 
Vain-glorious France, deluded Spain, 
Have found their boaſted efforts vain ; 
Vain as the fleeting ſhades when orient light appears. 
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As the young eagle to the blaze of day 
Undazzled and undaunted turns his eyes, 

So unappall'd, where Glory led the way, [ ſkies, 
Midſt ſtorms of war, midſt mingling ſeas and 

The.genuine offspring -of the Brunſwick name 

Prov'd his high birth's hereditary claim, 

And the applauding nation hail'd with joy 

Their future hero in the intrepid boy. 
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Prophetic, as the flame that ſpread 
Round the young lulus' head, 

Be that bleſt omen of ſucceſs. The Muſe 
Catches thence ecſtatic views; 

Sees new laurels nobly won, 

As the circling year rolls on; 
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Sees (that triumphs of its own 
Each diſtinguiſh'd month ſhall crown 
And, ere this feſtive day again 
Returns to wake the grateful ſtrain, 
Sees all that hoſt of foes, 
Both to her glory and repoſe, 
Bend their proud necks beneath Britannia's yoke, 
And court that peace which their injuſtice broke, 


Still o'er the deep ſhall Britain reign, 
Her Monarch ſtill the trident bear ; 

The warring world is leagu'd in vain 
To conquer thoſe who know not fear, 


Graſp'd be the ſpear by ev'ry hand, 
Let every heart united glow, 

Collected, like the Theban band, 
Can Britain dread a foe ? 


No! o'er the deep ſhe ſtill ſhall reign, 
Her Monarch ſtill the trident bear: 
The warring world is leagu'd in vain 


To conquer thoſe who know not fear. 
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FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1781, 


SK round the world, from age to age, 
Not where alone th? Hiſtorian's page 
Or Poet's ſong have juſt attention won : 
But even the feebleſt voice of fame 
Has learnt to liſp Britannia's name, 
Aſk of her inborn worth, and deeds of high renown !' 


What power from Luſitania broke 
The haughty Spaniard's galling yoke ? 

Who bade the Belgian mounds with freedom ring ? 
Who fix'd ſo oft with ſtrength ſupreme 
Unballanc'd Europe's nodding beam, 

And rais'd the Auſtrian eagle's drooping wing ? 
"Twas Britain !—Britain heard the nations groan> - 
As jealous of their freedom as her own !. 
Where'er her valiant troops ſhe led, 

Check'd and abaſh'd, and taught to fear, 
The earth's proud tyrants ſtopp'd their mad career; 
To Britain Gallia. bow'd ; from Britain Julius fed. . 


Why then, when round her fair Protectreſs“ brow 
The dark clouds gather, and the tempeſts blow, 
With folded arms, at eaſe reclin'd, 
Does Europe fit ? or, more uakind, . 

Why 
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Why fraudulently aid the inſidious plan? 
'The foes of Britain are the foes of man. 


Alas ! her glory ſoars too high; 
Her radiant ſtar of Liberty | 
Has bid too long th? aſtoniſh'd nations gaze; 
That glory which they once admir'd, 
That glory in their cauſe acquir'd, [ blaze, 
That glory burns too bright, they cannot bear the 


Then Britain, by experience wiſe, 
Court not an envious or a timid friend; 
Firm in thyſelf undaunted riſe, 
On thy own arm and righteous Heaven depend, 
So as in great Eliza's days, 
On ſeii-ſupported - pintons borne, 
Again ſhalt thou look down with ſcorn 
On an oppoſing world, and all its wily ways: 
Grown greater from diſtreſs, 
And eager ſtill to bleſs, 
As truly generous as thou'rt truly brave, 


Again ſhalt craſh the proud, again the conquer'd ſave, 
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FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY;. 
JUNE 4, 1781. 


TILL does the rage of war prevail, 


Still thirſts for blood th' inſatiate ſpear? 


Waft not, ye winds, th' invidious tale, 
Nor let th' untutor'd nations hear, 
That paſſion baffles reaſon's boaſted reign, 


And half the peopled world is civilized in vain. 


What are morals, what are laws, 
What religion's ſacred name? 
Nor morals ſoften, nor religion awes: 


Pure tho the precepts flow, the actions are the ſame; 


Revenge, and pride, and deadly hate, 
And avarice tainting deep the mind, 
With all the fury fiends that wait, 
As torturing plagues, on human kind, 
When ſhewn 1n their own native light, 


In Truth's clear mirrour heavenly bright, 


Like real monſters riſe ; 
But let illuſion's powerful wand 
Transform, arrange, the hideous band, 
They cheat us in diſguiſe; 
Ve dreſs their horrid forms in borrow'd rays, 
Then call them Glory, and purſue the blaze. 
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O blind to Nature's ſocial plan, 
And Heaven's indulgent end ! 
Her kinder. laws knit man to man, 
As brother and as friend. 
Nature, intent alone to bleſs, 
Bids ſtrife and diſcord ceaſe ; 
« Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
| « And all her paths are peace.” 
| Evn this auſpicious day would wear 
A brighter face of joy ſerene ; 
And not one ruffling gale of care 
Diſturb the halcyon ſcene ; 
On lighter wings would zephyr move, 
The ſun with added luſtre ſhine, 
Did Peace deſcending from above, 
Here fix her. earthly ſhrine ; 
Here to the Monarch's fondeſt prayer 
A juſt attention yield, 
And let him change the ſword of war 
For her protecting ſhield. 
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G XLII. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1782. 


WOND'ROUS power of inborn worth, 
When danger calls its ſpirit forth, 
And ſtrong neceſſity compels 

The ſecret ſprings to burſt their narrow cells 
Tho' focs unnumber'd gird her round, 

Tho' not one friend is faithful found, 
Tho? impious Scorn derides, 

Yet ſtill unmov'd amidſt the band, 

Like her own rocks, does Britain ſtand, 
And braves th' inſulting tides. 

A world in arms aſſaults her reign, 

A world in arms aſſaults in vain. 


'Tis Britain calls, ye Nations, hear! 
Unbrace the corſelet, drop the ſpear, 
No more th” inſidious toll purſue, 
Nor f1ive to weaken what you can't ſubdue, 
Tis Britain calls: with fatal ſpeed 
You urge, by headlong tury led, 
Yeur own impending fate. 
Too late you'll weep, too late you'll find, 
'Twas for the glory of mankind 
That Britain ſhould be great, 
Vor. LXXIII. L In 
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In Britain's voice-'tis Freedom calls, 
For Freedom dies if Britain falls. 


She cannot fall; the ſame Almighty hand 
That rais'd her white rocks from the main, 
Does ſtill her arduqus cauſe maintain, 

Still graſps the ſhield that guards her favour'd lane; 

Obedient to his word, 

Not to. deſtroy, but-to reclaim, 

Th” avenging angel waves the flaming ſword : 
Revere his awful name ! 
Repentant in the duſt, 
Confeſs his judgments juſt ; 

Th' avenging ſword ſhall ceaſe to wave, 

And whom his mercy ſpares, his power ſhall ſave. 
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JUNE 4, 1782. 


TILL does reluctant Peace refuſe, 
Tho? courted by each generous mind, 
To ſhed her panacean dues, 


And heal the madneſs of mankind ! 


Muſt this auſpicious day again 
Be clouded with one anxious care, 
And powers malignant render vain 
The Monarch's fondeſt wiſh, the people's general pray'r ! 


O no! in yonder pregnant ſky; 
Whence all our hopes and bleflings ſpring, 
New burſting ſcenes of glory lie, 
And future joys are on the wing : 
The ling'ring morn, that coyly ſheds 
On broken clouds and mountain-heads 
At firſt a glimmering ray, 
Now brighter and now brighter glows, 
Wide and more wide the luſtre flows, 
Till all is future day, 
And Earth, rejoicing in ethereal light, 
forgets the dreary damps, and live · long th: dezof night, 


L 2 Satiate 
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Satiate of war, whoſe mad exceſs 

No bound, no kind reſtriction knows, 
But marks its progreſs with diſtreſs, 

The willing world ſhall ſeek repoſe ; 
And Belgia waking from her dreams 
Of Gallic frauds, illuſive ſchemes, 
Shall add new ſtrength to Concord's chain, 
And know her ancient friends again, 


While thoſe, whom nearer ties unite, 
Whom all the charities combine, 
Shall backward turn their trembling ſight, 
Ard deprecate the wrath divine : 
Midſt bleeding heaps of brothers ſlain, 
Midſt Deſolation's horrid reign, 
And all its complicated woes, 
With wild affright in every face, 
Shall ſtrain more cloſe the ſtrict embrace, 
And wonder they could e'er be foes. 


O pleaſing hope, O bleſt preſage 
Of joys to laſt from age to age! 
For what Heaven's ſelf commands muſt Heaven approve, 
Returning amity, and mutual love! 


And hark! on yonder Weſtern main 
Imperious France 1s taught to know, 
That Britain reaſſumes her reign : 


'Her thunders only flept to ſtrike the deeper blow. 
Ye 
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ve Nations, hear! the Gallic ſtar, 
Shorn of its beams, th* horizon leaves: 
That fatal firebrand of the war 
No longer dazzles and deceives. 


Record it in the faireſt light 
Of faithful Hiſtory's future page, 
= They only triumph'd, whilſt they ſhunn' d the fight, 


« We, when we forc'd them to engage.” 
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E Nations, hear th' important tale 
Tho? armies preſs, tho? fleets aſſail, 
Tho' vengeful War's collected ſtores 
At once united Bourbon pours— 
 Unmov?d amidit th? inſulting bands, 
Emblem of Britain, Calpe ſtands— 
Th' all-conquering hoſts their baffled efforts mourn, 


And, tho' the wreath's prepar'd, unwreath'd the chiefs 
return. 


Ye Nations, hear! nor fondly deem 
Britannia's ancient ſpirit fled ; 
Or gloſing weep her ſetting beam, 
Whoſe fierce meridian rays her rivals dread = 
Her Genius ſlept—her Genius wakes— 


Nor ſtrengthdeſerts her, nor high Heaven forſakes, 


"To Heaven ſhe bends, and Heaven alone, 
Who all her wants, her weakneſs knows, 
And ſupplicates .th* eternal Throne 
Jo ſpare her crimes, and heal her woes. 
Proud man with vengeance ſtill 
Purſues, and aggravates e'en fancied ill; 
Far gentler means offended Heaven employs, 
With mercy Heaven corrects —.chaſtiſes, not _ 
When 
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When hope's laſt gleam can hardly dare 
To pierce the 2 and ſoothe deſpair; 
When flames th' uplifted bolt on high, 
In act to cleave th* offended Ry, 
Its iſſuing wrath can Heaven repreſs, 
And win to virtue by ſucceſs. 
Then O! to Heaven's protecting hand 
Be praiſe, be prayer addreſt, 
Whoſe mercy bids a guilty land ; 
Be virtuous and-be+bleſt ! 


So ſhall the rifing year regain \ 
The erring ſeaſons wonted chain; | 
The rolling months that gird the ſphere, 

Again their wonted liveries wear ; 

And health breathe freſh in every gale, 

And plenty clothe each {miling vale 

With all the bleſſings Nature yields 

To temperate ſuns from fertile fields. 


So ſhall the proud be taught to bow, 
Pale Envy's fierce contentions ceaſe, 
The ſea once more its ſovereign know, 
And glory gild the wreath of Peace. 
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T length the troubled waters reſt, 
And, ſhadowing ocean's calmer breaſt, 
Exulting Commerce ſpreads her woven wings: 
Free as the winds that waft them o'er, 
Her iſſuing veſſels glide from ſhore to ſhore, 
And in the bending ſhrouds the careleſs ſea-boy fings, 


Is peace a bleffing ?—Aſk the mind 
That glows with love of human kind, 
That knows no guile, no partial weakneſs knows, 
Contracted to no narrow ſphere, 
The world, the world at large is umpire here; 
They feel, and they enjoy, the bleſtings peace beſtoys, 


Then, oh what bliſs his boſom ſhares, 
Who, conſcious of ingenuous worth, 
Can nobly ſcorn inferior cares, 
And ſend the generous edict forth; 
To diſtant ſighs of modeſt woe 
Can lend a pitying liſt'ning ear, 
Nor ſee the meaneſt ſorrows flow 
Without a ſympathifing tear. 


Tho 
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Tho? Rapine with her fury train 
Rove wide and wild- o'er earth and main, 
In act to ſtrike, tho? Slaughter cleave the air, 
At his command they drop the ſword, 
And in their midway courſe his potent word 
Arreſts the ſhafts of death, of terror, of deſpair. 


When thoſe who have the power to bleſs, 
Are readieſt to relieve diſtreſs, 
When private virtues dignify a crown, 
The genuine ſons of freedom feel 
A duty which tranſcends a ſubject's zeal, 
And dread the Man's reproach more than the Monarchꝰs 


frown. 


85 Then to this day be honours paid 


The world's proud conqu'rors never knew; 
Their laurels ſnrink, their glories fade, 

Expos'd to Reaſon's ſober view. 
But Reaſon, Juſtice, Truth rejoice, 

When Diſcord's baneful triumphs ceaſe, 
And hail, with-one united voice, 


The Friend of Man, the Friend of Peace. 
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T, NOUGH of arms—to happier ends 

f Her forward view Britannia bends; 

The gen'rous hoſts, who graſp'd the ſword, 

Obedient to her awful word, 
Tho' martial glory ceaſe, 

Shall now, with equal induftry, 

Like Rome's brave ſons, when Rome was free, 
Reſume the arts of peace. 


O come, ye toil-worn wand”rers, come 
To genial hearths, and ſocial home, 

The tender houſewife's bufy care; 
The board with temperate plenty crown'd ; 
'The ſmiling progeny around, 

That liſten to the tale of war. 


Vet be not war the fav'rite theme, 
For what has war with bliſs to do? 


Teach them more juſtly far to deem, 
And own experience taught it you. 
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Teach them, 'tis in the will of fate, 
Their frugal induſtry alone 

Can make their Country truly great, 
And in her bliſs ſecure their own. 
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Be all the ſongs that ſoothe: their toil, 
And bid the brow of labour ſmile, 
When thro' the loom the ſhuttle glides, 
Or ſhining ſhare the glebe divides, 
Or, bending to the woodman's ftroke, 
To waft her commerce, falls the Britiſh oak—- 
Be all their ſongs, that ſoften theſe, 
Of calm content and future well-earn'd eaſe ; 
Nor dread left inborn ſpirit die: 
One glonous leſſon, early taught, 
Wil all the boaſted powers ſupply 
Of practiſed rules and ſtudied thought. 
From the firſt dawn of reaſon's ray 
On the young boſom's yielding clay, 
Strong be their Country's love impreſt, 
And with your own example fire their breaſt : 
Tell them tis theirs to graſp the ſword 
When Britain gives the awful word ; 
To bleed, to die, in Britain's cauſe, 
And guard, from faction nobly free, 
Their birth-right bleſſing, Liberty, 
True Liberty, that loves the laws. 
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a AI L to the day, whoſe beams, again 
| Returning, claim the choral ſtrain, 
And bid us breathe-our annual vows 


To the firſt power that Britain knows ; 
The power which, though itſelf reſtrain'd, 
And ſubje& to that juſt control 

Which, many an arduous conflict gain'd, 
KConnects, unites, and animates the whole. 


Yon radiant ſun, whoſe central force 

Winds back each planet's vagrant courſe, 
And thro? the ſyſtems holds imperial ſway, 

Bound by the ſame inherent laws, 

Ev'n whilſt it ſeems the active cauſe, 


Promotes the general good, as much confin'd as they 


That wond”rous plan, through ages ſought, 
Which elder Egypt never taught, 

Nor Greece with all her letter'd lore, 
Nor ſtruggling Rome, could e'er explore, 5 
0 
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no many a form of rule ſhe tried ; | 1 

That wond'rous plan has Britain found, 

Which curbs licentiouſneſs and pride, 
Yet leaves true liberty without a wound. 


The fierce Plantagenets beheld 
Its growing ſtrength, and deign'd to yield ; 

Th' imperious Tudors frown'd, and felt aggriev'd ; 
Th' unhappy race, whoſe faults we mourn, 
Delay'd awhile its wiſh'd return, D 
Till Brunſwick perfected what Naſſau had atchiev'd. - 
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From that bright æra of renown, 

Altrea walks the world again, 

Her fabled form the Nations own, 

With all th' attendant virtues in her train. 
Hark ! with what general loud acclaim 
They venerate the Britiſh name, 

When forms of rule are in the balance weigh'd, 
And pour their torrents of applauſe 
On the fair iſle, whoſe equal laws 

Controul the ſcepter, and protect the ſpade. 


The triple chain, which binds them faſt, 
Like Homer's golden one, deſcends from Jove; 
Long may the ſacred union laſt, 
And the mixt powers in mutual concert move, 
Each tempering each, and liſtening to the call 
Of genuine public good, bleſt ſource and end of all! | 
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ELUSIVE is the Poet's dream, 
Or does prophetic truth inſpire. 
The zeal which prompts the glowing. theme, 
And animates th? according lyre ? 
Truſt the Muſe : her eye commands 
Diſtant times and diſtant lands; 
Thro? burſting clouds, in opening ſkies, , 
Sees from diſcord union riſe ; . 
And friendſhip bind unwilling foes 
In firmer-. ties than duty knows 


Torn rudely from its parent tree, 
Yon ſcyon riſing in the Weſt 
Will ſoon its genuine glory ſee, 
And court again the foſtering breaſt, , 
Whoſe nurture gave its powers to ſpread, 
And feel their force, and lift an alien head. 


The parent tree, when ſtorms impend, . 
Shall own affection's warmth again; 
Again its foſtering aid ſhall lend, 
Nor hear the ſuppliant plead in vain; : 
Shall ſtretch protecting branches round, 
Extend the ſhelter, and forget the wound. 


Two 
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Two Britains through th' admiring world 
Shall wing their way with fails unfurl'd;. 
Each from the other's kindred ſtate 
Avert by turns the bolts.of fate ; 

4nd acts of mutual amity endear 

The Tyre and Carthage of a wider ſphere. . 


When Rome's divided eagles flew, 
And different thrones her empire knew, . 
The varying language ſoon. disjoin'd . 
The boaſted maſters of mankind : 
But here, no ills like thoſe we fear, 
No varying language threatens here; 
Congenial worth, congenial flame, 
Their manners and their arts the ſame, 
To the ſame: tongue ſhall glowing themes afford, 
And Britiſh Heroes act, and Britiſh Bards record. 


Fly ſwift, ye years! ye minutes hafte ! 
And in the future loſe the paſt ; 
O'er many a thought-afflicting tale, 
Oblivion, caſt thy friendly veil! 
Let not Memory breathe a ſigh, 
Ox backward turn th' indignant eye; 
Nor the inſidious arts of foes 
Enlarge the breach that longs to cloſe, 
But acts of amity alone inſpire 
Firm faith, and cordial love, and wake the willing 
lyre. 
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RITONS, to-night in native pomp we come, 
True heroes all, from virtuous ancient Rome; 
In thoſe far diſtant times when Romans knew 
The ſweets of guarded liberty, like you; 
And, ſafe from ills which force or faction brings, 
Saw freedom reign beneath the ſmile of kings. 
Yet from ſuch times, and ſuch plain chiefs as theſe, 
What can we frame a poliſh'd age to pleaſe ? 
Say, can you liſten to the artleſs woes 
Of an old tale, which every ſchool-boy knows ? 
Where to your hearts alone the ſcenes apply, 
No merit their's but pure ſimplicity. 
Our bard has play'd a moſt adventurous part, 
And turn'd upon himſelf the critic's art ; 
Stripp'd each luxuriant plume from Fancy's wings, 
And torn up ſimiles like vulgar things: 
Nay ev'n each moral, ſentimental, ſtroke, 
Where not the character, but poet ſpoke, 
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He lopp'd, as foreign to his chaſte deſign, - 
Nor ſpar'd an uſeleſs, tho“ a golden line. 

Theſe are his arts; if theſe cannot atone © 
For all thoſe nameleſs errors yet unknown; 
If, ſnunning faults which nobler bards commit, 
He wants their force to ſtrike th' attentive Pit; 
Be juſt, and tell him ſo; he aſks advice, 
Willing to learn, and would not aſk it twice. 
Your kind applauſe may bid him write beware! 
Or kinder cenſure teach him to forbear. 
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ROMAN FATHER, 


SPOKEN BY MRS. PRITCHARD, 1750, 


ADIES, by me our courteons author ſends: 
His compliments to all his female friends ; 

And thanks them from his ſoul for every bright 
Indulgent tcar, which they have ſhed to-night. 
Sorrow in virtue's cauſe proclaims a mind, 
And gives to beauty graces more refin'd. 
O who could bear the lovelieſt form of art, 
A cherub's face, without a feeling heart 
* I's there alone, whatever charms we boaſt, 
Tho' men may flatter, and tho' men will toaſt, 
*Tis there alone they find the joy ſincere ; 
The wife, the parent, and the friend, are there: 
All elſe, the verieſt rakes themſelves muſt own, 
Are but the paltry play-things of the town; 
The painted clouds, which glittering tempt the chace, 
'Then melt in air, and mock the vain embrace. 

Weil then; the private virtues, 'tis confeſt, 
Are the ſoft inmates of the female breaſt. 
But then, they fill fo full that crouded ſpace, 
That the poor public ſeldom finds a place. ad 
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ud I ſuſpect there's many a fair-one here, 
Who pour'd her ſorrows on Horatia's bier, 
| That fill retains ſo much of fleſh and blood, 
She'd fairly hang the brother, if ſhe could. 

Why, ladies, to be ſure, if that be all, 
At your tribunal he mult ſtand or fall. 
Whate'er his country or his fire decreed, 
You are his judges now, and he muſt plead. 

Like other culprit youths, he wanted grace; 
But could have no ſelf-intereſt in the caſe. 
Had ſhe been wife, or miſtreſs, or a friend, 
t might have anſwer'd ſome convenient end: 
But a mere ſiſter, whom he lov'd— to take 
Her life away—and for his country's ſake ! 
Faith, ladies, you may pardon him ; indeed 
There's very little fear the crime ſhould ſpread. 
True patriots are but rare among the men, 
And really might be uſeful, now and then. 
Then do not check, by your diſapprobation, . | 
A ſpirit which once rul'd the Britiſh nation, f 
And ſtill might rule - would you but ſet the faſhion, 9 
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EVERY MAN IN. HIS HUMOUR, | - 
SPOKEN BY MR, GARRICK, 1751. 6 

| It 

RIT ICS! your favour is our author's right Hi 
The well-known ſcenes we ſhall preſent to-night, Ki 
Are no weak efforts of a modern pen, Be 


But the ſtrong touches of immortal Ben; 
| A rough old bard, whofe honeſt pride diſdain'd 
Applauſe itſelf, unleſs by merit gain'd— 
| And wou'd to-night your loudeſt praiſe diſclaim, 
Shou'd his great ſhade perceive the doubtful fame, 
| Not to his labours granted, but his name. 
| Boldly he wrote, and boldly told the age, 

He dar'd not proſtitute the uſeful ſtage, 
| Or purchaſe their delight at ſuch a rate, 
«« As for it he himſelf muſt juſtly hate ; 
«« But rather begg'd they wou'd be pleas'd to ſee 
From him ſuch plays as other plays ſhou'd be 
«« Wou'd learn from him to ſcorn a motley ſcene, 


. «© And leave their monſters, to be pleas'd with men.“ 
Thus ſpoke the bard. And tho?” the times are chang'd, 
Since his free Muſe for fools the city rang'd ; 


And 


PROLOGUE TO BVERY-MAN INHIS HUMOUR, 16; 


And fatire had not then appear'd in ſtate, 

To laſh the finer follies of the great; 

Yet let not prejudice infect your mind, 

Nor flight the gold, becauſe not quite refin'd ; 

With no falſe nicenets this performance view, 

Nor damn for low, whate'er 1s juſt and true : 

Sure to thoſe ſcenes ſome honour ſhou'd be paid, 
Which Camden patroniz'd, and Shakeſpezre play'd : 
Nature was Nature then, and ſtill ſurvives ; 

The garb may alter, but the ſubſtance lives, 

Lives in this play—where each may find complete, 
His pitur'd ſel. Then favour the deceit 
Kindly forget the hundred years between; 

Become old. Britons, and admire old Ben, 
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ROLOGUE S of old, the learn'd in language fay, 

Were merely introductions to the play, T 
Spoken by gods, or ghoſts, or men who knew 
Whate'er was previous to the ſcenes in view 
| And complaiſantly came to lay before ye U 
The ſeveral heads and windings of the ſtory. 

But modern times and Britiſh rules are ſuch, 
Our bards beforehand muſt not tell too much; 
Nor dare we, like the neighb'ring French, admit 
Ev'n confidants, who might inſtruct the Pit, 

By aſking queſtions of the leading few, 

And hearing ſecrets, which before they knew. 
Vet what we can to help this antique piece 

We will attempt. Our ſcene to- night is Greece, 

And, by the magic of the poet's rod, 

This ſtage the temple of the Delphic god! 

Where kings, and chiefs, and; ſages came of old, 


| Like modern fools, to have their fortunes told; * 
k 


\nd 


PROLOGUE TO CREUSA, why 


1nd monarchs were enthron'd, or nations freed, 
4s an old prieſt, or wither'd maid, decreed. 

Yet think not all were equally deceiv'd, 

dome knew, more doubted, many more believd. 
In ſhort, theſe oracles and witching rhimes 

Were but the pious frauds of ancient times; 
Wiſely contriv'd to keep mankind in awe, 

When faith was wonder, and religion law! 

Thus much premis'd, to ev'ry feeling breaſt 
We leave the ſcenes themſelves w tell the reſt. 

Vet ſomething ſure was to the critics ſaid, 
Which I forget—ſome invocation 'made ! 

Ye critic bands, like jealous guardians, plac'd 
To watch th* encroachments on the realms of taſte, 
From you our author would two boons obtain, 
Not wholly diffident, nor wholly vain : 

Two things he aſks ; *tis modeſt, ſure, from you 
Who can do all things, to requeſt byt two : 
Firſt to his ſcenes a kind attention pay, 


en judge! - wich candour judge and we obey, 
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| SPOKEN BY MISS HAUGHTON, WHO ACTED 
. THE PYTHIA, 1754. 


A length I'm freed from tragical parade, 

No more a Pythian priefteſs—tho? a maid; 

At once reſigning, with my ſacred dwelling, 

My wreaths, my wand, my arts of fortune: telling. 

Yet ſuperſtitious folks, no doubr, are here, 

Wbo ſtill regard me with 4 kind:of fear, 

| Left to their ſecret thoughts theſe prying eyes 

Should boldly paſs, and take them by ſurprize. 

Nay, tho? I diſavow the whole deceit, 

And fairly own my ſcience all a cheat, 

Should I declare, in ſpite of ears and eyes, 

The beaus were handſome, or the critics wile, 

They'd all believe it, and with dear delight 

Say to themſelves at leaſt, 

The girl has-tafte ;*? The woman's in the right.“ 
Or, ſhould I tell the ladies, ſo diſpos'd, 

They'd get good matches ere the ſcaſon clos'd, 


They'd 
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deu d ſmile, perhaps, with ſeeming diſcontent, 
4nd, ſneering, wonder what the creature meant; 
gut whiſper to their friends, with beating heart, 
« Suppoſe there ſhould be ſomething in her art! 
Grave ſtateſmen too would chuckle, ſhould I ſay, 
On ſuch a motion, and by fuch a day, 
They would be ſummon'd from their own affairs 
To tend the nation's more important cares: 
« Well, if I muſt—howe'er I dread the load, 
l undergo it for my country's good.“ 

All men are bubbles; in a ſkilful hand, 
The ruling paſſion is the conjurer's wand. 
Whether we praiſe; foretell, perſuade, adviſe, 
'Tis that alone confirms us fools or wiſe. 
Tie devil without may ſpread the tempting fin, 
Tit. the ſure conqueror is—the devil within. 
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SPOKEN BY -MRS. PRITCHARD, 1754, ; 

__ or 

TAY, ladies—Tho' I'm almoſt tir'd to dea 

With this long part—and am ſo out of breath We 

Vet ſuch a lucky thought kind Heaven has ſent, 

That if I die for't, I muſt give it vent. We 

The men you know are gone. And now ſuppoly Ba 

Before our lords and maſters are rechoſe, Fre 
We take th' advantage of an empty town, 

And chuſe a houſe of commons of our own. | 

What think ye, cannot we make laws ?—and then Bu 

Cannot we too unmake them, like the men? 80 

O place us once in good St. Stephen's pews, du 

We'll ſhew them women have their public uſe. T} 

Imprimis they ſhall marry ; not a man Cr 


Paſt twenty-five, but what ſhall wear the chain. 
Next we'll in earneſt ſet about reclaiming ; 

For, by my life and ſoul, we'll put down gaming: 
We'll ſpoil their deep deſtructive midnight play; 
The laws we make, we'll force them to obey ; 


This Epilogue was ſpoken at the time of a general ele90n. 
Unlels 


A SECOND EPILOGUE TO CREUSA. 71 


Unleſs we let them, when their ſpirits flag, 
Piddle with us, ye know, at quinze and brag. 
« hope, my dearett,” ſays ſome well-bred ſpouſe, 
« When ſuch a bill ſhall come before your houſe, 
« That you'll conſider men are men—at leaſt 
« That you'll not - ſpeak, my dear.“ Not ſpeak? 
the bealt ! 
What, would you wound my honour ?—Wrongs like 
theſe— 
For this, fir, I ſhall bring you on your knees. 
Or, if we're quite good-natur'd, tell the man, 
we'll do him all the ſervice that we can. 
Then for ourſelves, what projects, what defigns! 
We'll tax, and double tax, their naſty wines; 
But duty-free import our blonds and laces, 
French hoops, French ſilks, French cambricks, and 
French faces. 
In ſhort, my ſcheme is not completed quite, 
But I may tell you more anather night. 
So come again, come all, and let us raiſc 
duch glorious trophics to our country's praiſe, 
That all true Britons ſhall with one conſent 
Cry out, © Long live the female parliament !” 
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ORPHAN OF CHINA, 


SPOKEN BY. MR. HOLLAND, 1759. 


LNOUOH of Greece and Rome. Th' exhauſted 
; "ſtore 
Of either nation now can charm no more: 
Ev'n adventitious helps in vain we try, 
Our triumphs languiſh in the public eye; 
And grave proceſhons, muſically ſlow, 
Here paſs unheeded—as a Lord Mayor's Show. 
On eagle wings the Poet of to-night 
Soars for freſh virtues to the ſource of light, 
To China's eaſtern realms ; and boldly bears 
Confucius' morals to -Britannia's ears. 
Accept th' imported boon; as echoing Greete 
Receiv'd from wand' ring chiefs her golden fleece; 
Nor only richer by the ſpoils become, 
But praiſe th' ad vent'rous youth who brings them home. 
One dubious character, we own, he draws, 
A patriot zealous in a monarch's cauſe ! 


Nice 
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Nice is the taſk the varying hand to guide, 
And teach the blending colours to divide ; 
Where, rainbow-like, th? encroaching tints invade 
Each other's bounds, and mingle light with ſhade... 
If then, aſſiduous to obtain his end, 
You find too far the ſubject's zeal extend; 
If undiſtinguiſn'd loyalty prevails 
Where nature ſhrinks, and ſtrong affection fails, 
On China's tenets charge the fond miſtake, 
And ſpare: his error for his virtue's ſake. 
From nobler motives our allegiance ſprings, 
Por Britain knows no right divine in kings; 
From Freedom's choice that boaſted right aroſe, 
And thro” each line from Freedom's choice it flows. 
jaſtice, with mercy join'd, the throne maintains 3 2 
Andan his people's hearts = our Monarch reigns. 
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PROLOG Uu A 
10 


SCHOOL FOR LOVERS, 


AS IT WAS INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN, 
1762, 


* UCCESS makes people vain.— The maxim's true, 
We all confeſs it—and not over new. 
The verieſt clown who ſtumps along the ſtreets, 
And doffs his hat to each grave cit he meets, 
Some twelvemonths hence,  bedaub'd with livery lace, 
Shall thruſt his ſaucy flambeau in your face. 
Not fo our bard : tho' twice your kind applauſe 
Has, on this fickle ſpot, eſpous'd his cauſe ; 
He owns, with gratitude, th' obliging debt; 
Has twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet. 


Plain tragedy, his firſt adventurous care, 
Spoke to your hearts, and found an echo there, 


Plain comedy to- night, with ſtrokes refin'd, 
Would catch the coyeſt features of the mind; 
Would play politely with your hopes and fears, 
And ſometimes ſmiles provoke, and ſametimes tears. 
Your giant .wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 


Olympus high, and ſtep o'er ſpace and time; 
May 


ie, 


* 
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May ftride, with ſeven-leagu'd boots, from ſhore to ſhore, 
And, nobly by tranſgrefling, charm you more. 
Alas! our author dares not laugh at ſchools, 
Plain ſenſe confines his humbler Muſe to rules. 
Form'd on the claſſic ſcale his ſtructures riſe, 

He ſhifts no ſcenes to dazzle and ſurprize. 

In one poor garden's ſolitary grove, . 

Like the primeval pair, his lovers rove; 

And in due time will each tranſaction paſs, 
Unleſs ſome haſty critic ſhakes the glaſs. 
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SCHOOL FOR LOVERS, 


AS SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK,. 1762, 


UCCESS makes. people vain.—The maxim's true- 
We all confeſs 1t—and not over new. 
The veneſt clown, who ſtumps along the ſtreets, 
And doffs his hat to each grave. cit he meets, 
Some twelve months hence, bedaub'd with livery lace, 
Shall thruſt his ſaucy flambeau in your face. 

Not ſo our bard—though twice your kind applauſe 
Has, on this fickle ſpot, eſpous'd his cauſe : 


He owns, with gratitude, th' obliging debt; 8 
Has twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet. Ik 
Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb Oh: 
Olympus high, and ſtep o'er ſpace and time; Wi 
May ſtride, with ſeven-leagu'd boots, from ſhore to 
ſhore, 


And, nobly by tranſgreſſing, charm you more. 
Alas ! our author dares not laugh at ſchools— 
Plain ſenſe confines his humbler Muſe to rules: 
He ſhifts no ſcenes—But here I ſtopp'd him ſhort— 


Not change your ſcenes ?” ſaid I Pm ſorry for't:" 
*" hy 


e 
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« My conſtant friends above, around, below, 
Have Engliſh taſtes, and love both change and ſhow : 
Without ſuch aids, ev'n Shakeſpeare would be flat— 
„Our crouded pantomimes are proofs of that. 
« What eager tranſport ſtares from every eye, 
« When pullies rattle, and our Genii fly ! 
« When tin caſcades like falling waters gleam ; 
« Or through the canvas—burſts the real Kream, 
« While thirſty Iſlington laments in vain 
Half her New-River roll'd to Urury-Lane. 
« Lord, fir,” ſaid I, “ for gallery, boxes, pit, 
« ÞIl back my Harlequin againtt your wit” — 

Yet ſtill the author, anxious ror his play, 
Shook his wife head“ What will the critics ſay 2”? 
„As uſual, fir—abuſe you all they can! — 
« And what the ladies?“ He's a charming man! 
A charming piece One ſcarce knows what it means: 
« But that's no matter — where there's ſuch ſweet 

« ſcenes !?? 

Still he perſiſts — and let him entre nous — 
| know your taſtes, and will indulge 'em too. 
Change you ſhall have; ſo ſet your hearts at eaſe: 
Write as He will, we'll act it as You pleaſe, 
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EL TIE U U U 


TO THE 
SCHOOL FOR LOVERS, 


SPOKEN BEFORE THE DANCE, BY MRS. YATE} 
AND MR. PALMER, IN THE CHARACTERS Or 


ARAMINTA AND MODELY, 1702, 


ARAMINTA. 
E LL, ladies, am I right, or am I not? 
Should not this fooliſh paſſion be forgot ; 
This fluttering ſomething, ſcarce to be expreſt, 
Which pleads for coxcombs in each female breaſt ? 
How mortified he look'd I- and looks ſo ſtill. 
[Turning to Modeh. 


He really may repent—perhaps he will.— 


MODELY. 
Will, Araminta ?—Ladies, be ſo good, 
Man's made of frail materials, fleſh and blood. 
We all oftend at fome unhappy criſis, 
Have whims, caprices, vanities,—and vices. 
Your happier ſex by nature was deſign'd, 


Her laſt beſt work, to perfect humankand. 
No 


EPILOGUE TO THE SCHOOL FOR LOVERS, 


No ſpot, no blemiſh, the fair frame deforms, 
No avarice taints, no naughty paſſion warms 
Your firmer hearts, No love of change in you 
E'er taught deſire to ſtray.— 


ARAMINTA, 


All this 1s true, 

| Yet ſtay; the men, perchance, may call it ſneer, 
And ſome few ladies think you not ſincere. 

For your petition, whether wrong or right, 
Whate'er it be, withdraw it for to-night. 

Another time, if I ſhould want a ſpouſe, 

may myſelf report it to the houſe: 

At preſent, let us ſtrive to mend the ape; 

Let juſtice reign, at leaſt upon the ſtage. 

Where the fair dames, who.like to live by rule, 
May learn two leſſons from the Lovers School; 
While Cælia's choice inſtructs them how to chuſe, 
And my refuſal warns them to refuſe. 
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SPOKEN BY MR. RED DIS, 1771, 


RIT ICS be dumb-to- night a lady ſues. 


From ſoft Italia's ſhores, an Engliſh Muſe, | 


Tho" fate there binds her in a pleaſing chain, 
Sends to our ſtage the offspring of her brain: 
True to her birth ſhe pants for Britiſh bays, 
And to her country truſts for genuine praile. 
From infancy well read in tragic lore, 

She treads the path her father trod before; 
To the fame candid judges truſts her cauſe, 
And hopes the ſame indulgence and applauſe. 
No Salic law here bars the female's claim, 
Who pleads hereditary right to fame. 

Of love and arms ſhe fings, the mighty two, 
Whoſe powers uniting muſt the world ſubdue ; 
Of love and arms! in that heroic age, 

Which knew no poct's, no hiſtorian's page; 
But war to glory form'd the unletter'd mind, 
And chivalry alone taught morals to mankind ; 
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Nor taught in vain: the youth who dar'd aſpire 
To the nice honours of a lover's fire, 

Obſerv'd with duteous care each rigid rule, 

dach ſtern command of labour's patient ſchool ; 
Was early train'd to bear the ſultry beams 

Of burning ſuns, and winter's fierce extremes; 
Vas brave, was temperate : to one idol fair 

His vows he breath'd, his wiſhes center'd there: 
Honour alone could gain her kind regard ; 
Honour was virtue, beauty its reward, 

und ſhall not Britiſh breaſts, in Beauty's cauſe, 
adopt to-night the manners which ſhe draws ? 
Male writers we confeſs are lawful prize, 

Giants and monſters that but rarely riſe ! 

With their enormous ſpoils your triumphs grace, 
Attack, confound, exterminate the race; 

Put when a lady tempts the critic war, 

be dll knights errant, and protect the fair, 
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IN*®CRIBED TO THE RT. HON, THE 


LADY FANNY FIELDING*. 


Inceſſn patuit Dea. V1RGse 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1730. 
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N the ſmooth dance to move with graceful mien; 
Eaſy with care, and ſprightly tho" ſerene, 
To mark th' inſtructions: echoing ſtrains convey, 
And with juſt ſteps each tuneful note obey, 
teach; be prefent, all ye ſacred choir, 
Blow the ſoft flute, and ſtrike the ſounding lyre : 
When Fielding bids, your kind aſſiſtance bring, 
And at her feet the lowly tribute fling ; 
Oh may her eyes (to her this verſe is due) 
What firſt themſelves inſpir'd, vouchſaſe to view ! 


L * Laughter cf Baſil fourth Earl of Denbigh, She married 
iel Earl of Winchelſea, and died Sept. 2 1734. 
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Hail lovelieſt art! that can't all hearts inſnare, 


And make the faireſt ſtill appear more fair. 
Beauty can litt!. execution do, 

Unleſs ſhe borrows half her arms from you; 
Few, like Pygmalion, doat on lifeleſs charms, 
Or care to claſp a ſtatue in their arms; 

But breaſts of flint muſt melt with fierce deſire, 
When art and motion wake the ſleeping fire: 
A Venus drawn by great Apelles' hand, 

May for a while our wond'ring eyes command, 
But ſtill, tho? form'd with all the pow'rs of art, 
The lifeleſs piece can never warm the heart; 
So a fair nymph, perhaps, may pleaſe the eye, 
Whilſt all her beauteous limbs unactive lie, 


But when her charms are in the dance diſplay'd, 


Then ev'ry heart adores the lovely maid : 
This ſets her beauty in the faireſt light, 

And ſhews each grace in full perfection bright; 
Then, as ſhe turns around, from ev'ry, part, 
Like porcupines, ſhe ſends a piercing dart ; 
In vain, alas! the fond ſpectator tries 

To ſhun the pleaſing dangers of her eyes, 
For, Parthian like, ſhe wounds as ſure behind, 
With flowing curls, and ivory neck reclin'd : 
Whether her ſteps the Minuet's mazes trace, 
Or the ſlow Louvre's more majeſtic pace, 
Whether the Rigadoon employs her care, 

Or ſprightly Jigg diſplays the nimble fair, 

At every ſtep new beauties we explore, 

And worſhip now, what we admir'd before: 


And call from ev'ry pore the dewy ſweat; 
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do when Eneas in the Tyrian grove 

Fair Venus met, the charming queen of Love, 

The beauteous goddeſs, whilſt unmov'd ſhe ſtood, 
geem'd ſome fair nymph, the guardian. of the wood; 
But when ſhe mov'd, at once her heavenly mien 

And graceful ſtep confeſs bright Beauty's queen, 


New glories o'er her form each moment riſe, 


And all the goddeſs opens to his cyes, 
Now haſte, my Muſe, purſue thy deſtin'd way, 
What dreſſes beſt become the dancer, fay ; 
The rules of dreſs forget not to impart, 
A leſſon previous to the dancing art. 
The ſoldier's ſcarlet glowing from afar, 
Shews that his bloody occupation's war; 


| Whilſt the lawn band, beneath a double chin, 


As plainly ſpeaks divinity within ; 

The milk-maid ſafe thro” driving rains and ſnows, 
Vrapp'd in her cloak, and propp'd on pattens goes; 
While the ſoft Belle immur'd in velvet chair, 

Neeas but the filken ſhoe, and truſts hey boſom bare : 
The woolly drab, and Engliſh broad-cloth warm, 
Guard well the horſeman from the beating ſtorm, 

But load the dancer with too great a weight, 


Rather let him his active limbs diſplay 
In camblet thin, or gloſſy paduaſoy : 
Let no unwieldy pride his ſhoulders preſs, 
But airy, light, and eaſy be his dreſs ; 
Un be his yielding ſole, and low his heel, 
So Mall he nimbly bound, and ſafely wheel. 
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But let not precepts known my verſe prolong, 

Precepts which uſe will better teach than ſong ; 
Far why ſhouid I the gallant ſpark command 
With clean white gloves to fit his ready hand! 
Or in his fob enlivening ſpirits wear, 
And pungent ſalts to raiſe the fainting fair ? 
Or hint, the ſword that dangles at his fide, 
Should from its filken bondage be unty'd ? 
Why ſhould my lays the youthful tribe adviſe, 
Leit ſnowy clouds from out their wigs ariſe : 
So ſhall their partners mourn their laces ſpoil'd, 
And ſhining filks with greaſy powder ſoil'd? 
Nor need I, ſure, bid prudent youths beware, 
Leſt with erected tongues their buckles ſtare, 
The pointed ſteel ſhall oft their ſtockings rend, 
And oft th' approaching petticoat offend. 

And now, ye youthful fair, I fing to you, 
With pleaſing ſmiles my uſeful labours view ; 
For you the ſilk-worms fine-wrought webs diſplay, 
And lab'ring ſpin their little lives away, 

For you bright gems with radiant colours glow, 
Fair as the dies that paint the heavenly bow, 
For you the ſea reſigns its pearly ſtore, | 
And earth unlocks her mines of treaſur'd ore; 
In vain yet nature thus her gifts beſtows, 
Unleſs yourſelves with art thoſe gifts diſpoſe. 

Yet think not, Nymphs, that in the glitt'ring ball, 
One form of dreſs preſerib'd can ſuit with all; 
One brighteſt ſhines when wealth and art combine, 
To make the finiſh'd piece completely fine; 
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When leaſt adorn'd, another ſteals our hearts, 
and rich in native beauties, wants not arts; 
n ſome are ſuch reſiſtleſs graces found, 

That in all dreſſes they are ſure to wound; 
Their perfect forms all foreign aids deſpiſe, 
4d gems but borrow luſtre from their eyes. 


Let the fair nymph in whoſe plump cheeks are ſeen 
4 conſtant bluſh, be clad in chearful green; 
in ſuch a dreſs the ſportive ſea-nymphs go; 

So in their graſſy bed freſh roſes blow: 

The laſs whoſe ſkin is like the haze] brown, 

With brighter yellow ſhould o' ercome her own ; 
While maids grown pale with ſickneſs or deſpair, 
The ſable's mournful dye ſhould chuſe to wear; 
do the pale moon ſtill ſhines with pureſt light, 
Cloath'd in the duſky mantle of the night. 

But far from you be all thoſe treach'rous arts, 
That wound with painted charms unwary hearts ; 
Dancing's a touchitone that true beauty tries, 

Nor ſuffers charms that nature's hand denics : 
Tho' for a while we may with wonder view 
The roſy bluſh, and ſkin of lovely hue, 

Yet ſoon the dance will cauſe the cheeks to glow, 
And melt the waxen lips, and neck of ſnow : 
do ſhine the fields in icy fetters bound, 

Whilit frozen gems beſpangle all the ground ; 
1hro' the clear cryſtal of the glitt'ring ſnow, 
With ſcarlet dye the bluſhing hawthorns glow: ; 
Ver all the plains unnumber'd glories riſe, . 
And a new bright creation charms our eyes; 
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Till Zephyr breathes, then all at once decay 

Fhe ſplendid ſcenes, their glories fade away, 

Ihe fields reſign the beauties not their own, 

And all their ſnowy charms run trickling down. 
Dare I in ſuch momentous points adviſe, 

I ſhould condemn the hoop's enormous ſize : 


Of ills I ſpeak by long experience found, 
Oft have I trod th* immeaſurable round, [wound. 
And mourn'd my ſhins bruis'd black with many a 
Nor ſhould the tighten'd ſtays, too ſtraitly lac'd, 
In whale-bone bondage gall the ſlender waiſt 
Nor waving lappets ſhould the dancing fair, 
Nor ruffles edg'd with dangling fringes wear; 
Oft will the cobweb ornaments catch hold 
On the approaching button rough with gold, 
Nor force nor art can then the bonds divide, 
When once th' entangled Gordian knot is ty'd, 
So the unhappy pair, by Hymen's power, 
Together join'd in ſome ill-fated hour, 
'The more they ſtrive their freedom to regain, 
The faſter binds th” indiſſoluble chain. 
Let each fair maid, who fears to be diſgrac'd, 
Ever be ſure to tye her garters faſt, 
Leſt the loos'd ſtring, amidſt the public ball, 
A wiſh'd- for prize to ſome proud fop ſhould fall, 
Who the rich treaſure ſhall triumphant ſhew, 
And with warm blaſhes cauſe her cheeks to glow. 
But yet, (as Fortune by the ſelf-ſame ways 
She humbles many, ſome delights to raiſc) 
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It happen'd once, a fair illuſtrious dame 
By ſuch neglect acquir'd immortal fame. 
And hence the radiant Star and Garter blue 
Pritannia's nobles grace, if fame ſays true: 
Hence ſtill, Plantagenet, thy beauties bloom, 
Tho? long ſince moulder'd in the duſky tomb, 
Still thy loſt Garter is thy ſovereign's care, 
And what each royal breaſt is proud to wear. 

But let me now my lovely charge remind, 
Leſt they forgetful leave their fans behind; 
Lay not, ye fair, the pretty toy aſide, 
A toy at once duplay'd for uſe and pride, 
A wond'rous engine, that by magic charms 
Cools your own breaſts, and ev'ry other's warm:. 
What daring bard ſhall e'er attempt to tell 
The pow'rs that in this little weapon dwell ? 
What verſe can e'er explain its various parts, 
Its num'rous uſes, motions, charms and arts? 
Its painted folds, that oft extended wide, 
Th afflicted fair-one's blubber'd beautics hide, 
When ſecret ſorrows her fad boſom fill, 
If Strephon is unkind, or Shock is ill: 
Is ticks, on which her eyes dejected pore, 
And pointing fingers number o'er and o'er, 
When the kind virgin burns with ſecret ſhame, 
Dies to conſent, yet fears to own her flame; 
Its ſhake triumphant, its victorious clap, 
Its angry flutter, and its wanton tap ? 

Forbear, my Muſe, th' extenſive theme to ſing, 
Nor truſt in ſuch a flight thy tender Wing; 

Rather 
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Rather do you in humble lines proclaim, 
From whence this engine took its form and name, 
Say from what cauſe it firſt deriv'd its birth, 


How form'd in heaven, how thence deduc'd to earth. 


Once in Arcadia, that fam'd ſeat of love, 
There liv'd a nymph the pride of all the grove, 
A lovely nymph, adorn'd with ev'ry grace, 

An eaſy ſhape, and ſweetly - blooming face; 
Fanny, the damſel's name, as. chaſte as fair, 
Each virgin's envy, and each ſwain's deſpair; 
To charm her ear the rival ſhepherds fiag, 
Blow the ſoft flute, and wake the trembling ſtring; 


Whuilit Fanry's name reſounds thro” ev'ry grove, 
And ſpreads on ev'ry tree, inclos'd in knots of love; 
As Fielding's now, her eyes all hearts inflame, 
Like her in beauty, as alike in name. 

Twas when the ſummer ſun now mounted high, 
With fiercer beams had ſcorch'd the glowing ſky, 
Beneath the covert of a cooling ſhade, 

To ſhun the heat, this lovely nymph was laid; 
The ſultry weather o'er her cheeks had ſpread. 
A bluſh, that added to their native red, 

And her fair breaſt, as poliſh'd marble white, 
Was half conceal'd, and half expos'd to fight: 
ZXolus, the mighty God whom winds obey, 
Oblerv'd the beauteous maid, as thus ſhe lay; 
O*cr all her charms he gaz'd with fond delight, 
Aud ſuck'd in poiſon at the dangerous ſight; 


For her they leave their wand'ring flocks to rove, | 


He 
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He ſighs, he burns; at laſt declares his pain, 
But ſtill he ſighs, and ſtill he wooes in vain ; 
The cruel nymph, regardleſs of his moan, 
Minds not his flame, uneaſy with her own; 
But fill complains, that he who rul'd the air 
Would not command one Zephyr to repair 
Around her face, nor gentle brecze to play 
Thro' the dark glade, to ccvl the ſultry day: 
By love incited, and the hopes of joy, 
Th ingenious God contriv'd this pretty toy, 
With gales inceſſant to relieve her flame; 
and call'd it Fan, from lovely Fanny's name. 
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CANTO IL 


OW ſee prepar'd to lead the ſprightly dance, 

The lovely nymphs and well-dreſs'd youths 
advance; 

The ſpacious room receives its jovial gueſt, 

And the floor ſhakes with pleaſing weight oppreſt: 

Thick rang'd on ev'ry fide, with various dyes 

The fair in gloſſy ſilks our fight ſurprize; 

So in a garden bath'd with genial ſhow'rs, 

A thouſand ſorts of variegated flow'rs, 

Jonquills, carnations, pinks, and tulips riſe, 

And in a gay confuſion charm our eyes, 

High o'er their heads, with num'rous candles bright, 

Large ſconces ſhed their ſparkling beams of light, 

Their ſparkling beams, that ſtill more brightly glow, 

Reflected back from gems, and eyes below : 

Unnumber'd fans to cool the crowded fair, 

With breathing Zephyrs move the circling air ; 

The ſprightly fiddle, and the ſounding lyre, 

Each youthful breaſt with gen'rous warmth inſpire; 

Fraught with all joys the bliſsful moments fly, 


Whilſt muſic melts the ear, and beauty charms the 


eye. 
Now let the youth, to whoſe ſuperior place 
It Arſt belongs the ſplendid ball to grace, 


With 
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With humble bow, and ready hand, prepare 
Forth from the crowd to lead his choſen fair ; 
The fair ſhall not his kind requeſt deny, 
But to the pleaſing toil with equal ardour fly. 
But ſtay, raſh pair, nor yet untaught advance, 
firſt hear the Muſe, ere you attempt to dance: 
+ By art directed o'er the foaming tide, 
Secure from rocks the painted veſſels glide ; 
By art the chariot {cours the duſty plain, 
Springs at the whip, and + hears the ſtrait'ning rein; 
5 art our bodies muſt obedient prove, 
' &er we hope with graceful eaſe to move. 
1 5 was the dancing art unfixt, and free, 
Hence loſt in error, and uncertainty; 
No precepts did it mind, or rules obey, 
But ev'ry maſter taught a different way: 
Hence ere each new- born dance was fully try'd, 
The lovely product ev'n in blooming dy'd; 
Thro' various hands in wild confuſion toſt, 
[ts teps were alter'd, and its beauties loſt ; 
Till t Fuillet, the pride of Gallia, roſe, 
And did the dance in characters compoſe ; 
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Arte citæ veloque rates remoque moventur, 


Arte leves currus. Ov1o, 


ec audit currus habenas. VII C. 


Fouillet wrote the Art of Dancing by Characters, in French, 
ſince tranſlated by Weaver. 
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Each lovely grace by certain marks he taught, E: 
Ard ev'ry ſtep in laſting volumes wrote: Firſt 
Hence o'er the world this pleaſing art ſhall ſpread, And 
And ev'ry dance in ev'ry chme be read, The 
By diſtant maſters ſhall each ſtep be ſeen, At o 
Tho? mountains riſe, and oceans roar between; And 
Hence, with her ſiſter arts, all dancing claim But 
An equal right to univerſal fame; He 1 
And Iſaac's rigadoon fhall live as long And 
As Raphael's painting, or as Virgil's ſong. In 

Wiſe Nature ever, with a prudent hand, 80 
Diſpenſes various gifts to ev'ry land; Wit 
To ev'ry nation frugally imparts 'The 
A genius fit for ſome pecuhar arts ; End 
To trade the Dutch incline, the Swiſs to arms, If i 
Muſic and verſe are ſoft Italia's charms; An 


Britannia juſtly glories to have found 

Lands unexplor'd, and ſail'd the globe around; 
Fut none will ſure preſume to rival France, 
Whether ſhe forms, or executes the dance; 

Lo her exalted genius 'tis we owe 

The fprightly Rigadoon and Louvre flow, 

The Boree, and Courant unpractis'd long, 

Tn' immortal Minuet, and {mooth Bretagne, 
With all thoſe dances of illuſtrious fame, 

* Which from their native country take their name: 
With theſe let ev'ry ball be firſt begun, 

Nor Country-Dance intrude till theſe are done. 


* French danees. 
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Fach cautious bard, ere he attempts to ſing, 
Firk gently flutt'ring tries his tender wing 3 
And if he finds that with uncommon fire 
The Muſes all his raptur'd ſoul inſpire, 

At once to heav'n he ſoars in lofty odes, 

And fings alone of heroes and of gods; 

But if he trembling fears a ſhght fo high, 
He then deſcends to ſofter elegy; 

And if in elegy he can't ſucceed, 

In paſtoral he Kill inay tune the oaten reed: 
So mould the dancer, ere he tries to move, 
With care his ſtrength, his weight and genius prove; 
Then, if he finds kind Nature's gifts impart 
Endowments proper for the dancing art, 

If in himſelf he feels together join'd, 

An active body and ambitious mind, 

lu nimble Rigadoons he may advance, 

Or in the Louvre's low majeſtic dance: 

I theſe ke fears to reach, with eaſy pace 
Let him the Minuet's circling mazes trace: 
le this too hard? This too let him forbear, 
And to the Country-Dance confine his care. 

Would you in dancing ev'ry fault avoid, 

To keep true time be firſt your thoughts employ'd; 
All other errors they in vain fhall mend, 
uo in this one important point offend ; 
For this, when now united hand in hand 
Lager to ſtart the youthful couple ſtand, 
let them a while their nimble feet reſtrain, 
And with ſoft taps beat time to ev'ry ſtraip : 
Q 3 50 
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So for the race prepar'd two courſers ſtand, 

And with impatient pawings ſpurn the ſand, 
In vain a maſter ſhall employ his care, 

Where nature has once fix'd a clumſy air; 

Rather let ſuch, to country ſports confin'd, 

Purſue the flying hare or tim'rous hind : 

Nor yet, whule I the rural *ſquire deſpiſe, 

A mien effeminate would. I adviſe : 

With equal ſcorn I would the fop. deride, 

Nor let him dance but on the woman's ſide, 
And you, fair nymphs, avoid with equal care 

A ſtupid dullneſs, and a caquet air; 

Neither with eyes, that ever love the ground, 


Aſleep, like ſpinning tops, run round and round, 


Nor yet with giddy looks and wanton pride 

Stare all around, and ſkip from fide to ſide. 
True dancing, like true wit, is beſt expreſt 

By nature only to advantage dreſt; 

*T is not a nimble bound, or caper high, 

That can pretend to pleaſe a curious eye; 

Good judges. no ſuch tumblers tricks regard, 

Or think them beautiful, becauſe they're hard. 
Tis not enough that ev'ry ſtander- by 

No glaring errors in your ſteps can ſpy, 

The dance and muſic muſt ſo nicely meet, 

Each note ſhould ſeem an echo to her feet ; 

A nameleſs grace muſt in each movement dwell, 


Which words can ne'er expreſs, or precepts tell, 


Not to be taught, but ever to be ſeen 
In Flavia's air, and Chloe's eaſy mien; 
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Tis ſuch an air that makes her thouſands fall, 
When Fielding dances at a birth-night ball ; 
Smooth as Camilla ſhe ſcims o'er the plain, 
And flies like her thro' crouds of heroes lain, 

Now when the Minuet, oft repeated o'er, 
(Like all terreſtrial joys) can pleaſe no more, 
And ev'ry nymph, refuſing to expand 
Her charms, declines the circulating hand; 
Then let the jovial Country-Dance begin, 
And the loud fiddles call each ſtraggler in: 
But ere they come, permit me to diſcloſe, 
How firſt, as legends tell, this paſtime roſe. 

In ancient times (ſuch times are now no more) 
When Albion's crown illuſtrious Arthur wore, 
| In ſome fair op'ning glade, each ſummer's night, 
Where the pale moon diffus'd her ſilver light, 
In the ſoft carpet of a graſſy field, 
ke ſporting fairies their aſſemblies held: 
Some lightly tripping with their pigmy queen, 
In circling ringlets mark'd the level green, 
Some with ſoft notes bade mellow pipes reſound, 
And muſie warble thro' the groves around; 
Oft lonely ſhepherds by the foreſt ſide, 
belated peaſants oft their revels ſpy'd, 
And home returning, o'er their nut-brown ale 
Their gueſts diverted with the wond'rous tale. 
Intructed hence, throughout the Britiſh iſle, 
and fond to imitate the pleaſing toil, 
gound where the trembling may-pole fix'd on high, 
Uplifts its flow'ry honours to the ſKy, 

4 The 
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The ruddy maids and ſun-burnt- ſwains: reſort, 

And practife ev'ry night the lovely ſport; 
On ev'ry ſide Holian artiſts ſtand, 

Whoſe active elbows ſwelling winds command, 

The ſwelling winds harmonious pipes inſpire, 

And blow in ev'ry breaſt a gen'rous fire. 

Thus taught, at firſt the Country-Dance began, 
And hence. to cities and to courts it ran ; 
Succeeding ages did in time impart 
Various improvements to the lovely art; 

From fields and groves to palaces remov'd, 

Great ones the pleaſing exerciſe approv'd: 

Hence the loud fiddle and ſhrill trumpet's ſounds 
Are made companions of the dancer's bounds; 
Hence gems, and ſilks, brocades, and ribbons join, 
To make the ball with perfect luſtre ſhine. 

So rude at firſt the Tragic Muſe appear'd, 
Her voice alone by ruſtic rabble heard ; 

Where twiſting trees a cooling arbour made, 
The pleas'd ſpettators ſat beneath the ſhade; 
The homely Rage wich ruſhes green was ſtrew'd, 
And in a cart the ſtrolling actors rode; 

Till time at length improv'd the great defign, 
And bade the ſcenes with painted landſcapes ſhine; 
Then art did all the bright machines diipoſe, 
And theatres of Parian marble roſe; 

Then mimic thunder ſhook the canvas ſky, 

And gods dcſcended from their tow'rs on high. 

With caution now let ey'ry youth prepare 


To chuſe a partner from the mingled. fair; 5 
Air 
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Vain wou'd be here th inſtructing Mule's voice, 
If ſhe pretended to direct his choice: 
Beauty alone by fancy is expreſt, 
And charms in diff rent forms each diff*rent breaſt : 
A ſnowy ſkin this am*rous youth admires, 
Whilſt nut-brown cheeks another's boſom. fires; 
Small waiſts and ſlender limbs ſome hearts ininare, 
Whilſt others love the more ſubſtantial fair. 

But let not outward charms your judgment fway, 
Your reaſon rather than your eyes obey ; 
And in the dance, as in the marriage nooſe, 
Rather for merit, than for beauty chooſe : 
Be her your choice, who knows with perfect ſl] 
When ſhe ſhould. move, and when ſhe ſhould be Kill, 
Who uninſtructed can perform her ſhare, 
And kindly half the pleaſing burthen bear. 
Unhappy is that hopelefs wretch's fate, 
Who fetter'd in the matrimonial ſtate 
With a poor, ſimple, unexperienc'd wife, 
Js forc'd to lead the tedious dance of life; 
And ſuch is his, with ſuch a partner join'd, 
moving puppet, but without a mind: 
Still muſt his hand be pointing out the way, 
Yet ne'er can teach fo faſt as ſhe can {tray ; 
Leneath her follies he muſt ever groan, 
And ever bluſh. for errors not his own. 

But now-behold united hand in hand, 
Nang'd on each fide, the well-pair'd couples ſtand! 
Lach youthful boſom beating with delight, 
Waits the briſk ſignal for the pleafing fight; 


While 
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While lovely eyes, that flaſh unuſual rays, 
And ſnowy bubbies pull'd above the ſtays, 
Quick buſy hands, and bridling heads declare 
The fond impatience of the ſtarting fair. 
And ſee, the ſprightly dance is now begun 
Now here, now there the giddy maze they run; 
| Now with ſlow ſteps they pace the circling ring, 
Now all confus'd, too ſwift for fight they ſpring : 
So in a wheel with rapid fury toſt, 
The undiſtinguiſh'd ſpokes are in the motion loſt. 
The dancer here no more requires a guide, 
To no ſtrict Reps his nimble feet are ty'd; 
The Muſe's precepts here would uſeleſs be, 
Where all is fancy'd, unconfin'd, and free; 
Let him but to the mulic's voice attend, 
By this inſtructed he can ne'er offend : 
If to his ſhare it falls the dance to lead, 
In well-known paths he may be ſure to tread; 
If others lead, let him their motions view, 
And in their ſteps the winding maxe purſue. 
In every Country -Dance a ſerious mind, 
Turn'd for reflection, can a moral find. 
In Hunt-the-Squirrel thus the nymph we view, 
Seeks when we fly, but flies when we purſue : 
Thus in round-dances where our partners change, 
And unconfin'd from fair to fair we range, 
As ſoon as one from his own conſort flies, 
Another ſeizes on the lovely prize; 
| A while the fav'rite youth enjoys her charms, 
| Till the next comer ſteals her from his arms; 


New 
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New ones ſucceed, the laſt is ſtill her care; 

How true: an emblem of th* inconſtant fair ! 
Where can philoſophers, and ſages wiſe, 

Who read the curious volumes of the ſkies, 

A model more exact than dancing name 

Of the creation's univerſal frame ? | 

Where worlds unnumber'd oer th* ætherial way 

In a bright regular confuſion ſtray; 

Now here, now there they whirl along the ſky, 

Now near approach, and now far diſtant fly ; 

New meet in the ſame order they begun, 

aud then the great celeſtial dance is done. 
Where can the Mor'liſt-find a juſter plan 

Of the vain labours, and the life of man; 

A while thro? juſtling crowds we toil, and ſweat, 

And eagerly purſue we know not what; 

Then when our trifling ſhort-liv*d-race is run, 

Quite tir'd fit down, juſt where we firſt begun. 
Tho? to your arms kind fate's indulgent care 

Has given a partner exquiſitely fair, 

Let not her charms ſo much engage your heart, 

That you neglect the ſkilful dancer's part; 

Be not, when you the tuneful notes would hear, 

Still whiſp'ring idle prattle in her ear; 

When you ſhould be employ'd, be not at play, 

Nor for your joys all other ſteps delay ; 


But when the finiſn'd dance you once have done, 


And with applauſe thro' ev'ry couple run, 


There reſt a while; there ſnatch the fleeting bliſs, 


The tender whiſper, and the balmy kiſs ; 
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Each ſecret wiſh, each ſofter hope confeſs, 
And her moiſt palm with eager fingers preis; 
With ſmiles the fair ſhall hear your warm deſires, 
When muſic melts her. ſoul, and dancing fires. 

Thus mix'd with love, the pleaſmg toil purſue, 
Till the unwelcome morn appears in view; 
Then, when approaching day its beams diſplays, 
And the dull candles ſhine with fainter rays; 
Then, when the ſun Juſt riſes o'er the deep, 
And each bright eye is almoſt ſet in lleep; 
With ready hand, obſequuous youths, prepare 
Safe to her coach to lead each choſen fair, 
And guard her from the morn's inclement air: 
Let a warm hood enwrap her lovely head, 
And o'er her neck a handkerchief be ſpread.; 
Around her ſhoulders let this arm be cat, 
Whilſt that from cold defends her ſlender wailt ; 
With kiſſes warm her balmy lips ſhall glow, 
Unchill'd by nightly damps or wint' ry ſnow ; 
While gen'rous white-wine, mull'd with ginger warm, 
Safely protects her inward frame from harm. 

But ever let my lovely pupils fear 
To chill their mantling blood with cold ſmall-beer. 
Ah, thoughtleſs fair! the tempting draught refuſ:, 
When thus fore-warn'd by my experienc'd Mule : 
Let the ſad conſequence your thoughts employ, 
Nor hazard future pains for prefent joy ; 
Deſtruction lurks within the pois'nous doſe, 
A fatal fever, or a pimpled noſe, 


Thus 
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Thus thro? each precept of the dancing art 
The Muſe has play'd the kind inſtructor's part; 


Thro' ev'ry maze her pupils ſhe has led, 

And pointed out the ſureſt paths to tread : | 

No more remains; no more the goddeſs ſings, . 

But drops her pinions, and unfurls her wings. 

On downy beds the weary'd dancers lie, 

And ſleep's filk cords tye down each drowſy eye; 

Delightful dreams their pleaſing ſports reſtore, 

And ev'n in ſleep they ſeem to dance once more. 
And now the work completely finiſh'd lies, 

Which the devouring teeth of time defies: 

Whilſt birds in air, or fiſh in ſtreams we find, 

Or damſels fret with aged partners join'd ; 

As long as nymphs ſhall with attentive ear 

| A fiddle rather than a ſermon hear ; 

So long the brighteſt eyes ſhall oft peruſe 

Theſe uſeful lines of my inſtructive Mute ; 

Each belle ſhall wear them wrote upon her fan, 

And each bright beau ſhall read. them—if he can. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
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THEN IN TOWN. 


SEPTEMBER, 1735. 


N days, my Lord, when mother 'Time, 
Tho' now grown old, was in her prime, 
When Saturn firſt began to rule, 
And Jove was hardly come from ſchool, . 
How happy was a country life ! 
How-free-from wickedneſs and ftrife ! 
Then each man liv'd upon his farm, 
And thought and did no mortal harm; 
On moſſy banks fair virgins ſlept, 
As harmleſs as the flocks they kept; 
Ihen love was all they had to do, 
And nymphs were chaſte, and ſwains were true. 
But now, whatever poets write, 
*Tis ſure the caſe is alter'd quite: 
Virtue no more in rural plains, 
Or innocence, or peace remains; 


But 
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But vice is in the cottage found, 
And country girls are oft unſound ; 
Fierce party rage each village fires, 
With wars of juſtices and *ſquires 
Attorneys, for a barley ſtraw, , 
Whole ages hamper folks in law, 
And ev'ry neighbour's in a flame 
About their rates, or.tythes, or game: 
Some quarrel for their hares and pigeons, . 
And ſome for diff*rence.in religions: 
Some hold their parſon the beſt preacher, . 
The tinker ſome a better teacher ; 
Theſe to the Church they fight for ſtrangers; - 
Have faith in nothing but her dangers ; 
While thoſe, a more believing people, . 
Can ſwallow all things but a ſteeple. 

But I, my Lord, who, as you know, 
Care little how theſe matters go, 
And equally deteſt the ſtrife 
And uſual joys of country life, 
| Have by good fortune little ſhare 
Of its diverſions, or its care; 
For ſeldom I with *ſquires unite, 
Who hunt all day and drink all night ; 
Nor reckon wonderful inviting, 
A quarter-ſeffions, or cock-fighting : 
But then no farm I occupy 
With ſheep to rot, and cows to die; 
Nor rage J much, or much deſpair, 
Tho' in my hedge I find a ſnare; 

Nor 
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Nor view I, with due admiration, 

All the high honours here in faſhion ;. 
The great commiſſions of the quorum, 
Terrors to all who come before em; 
Militia ſcarlet edg'd with gold, 

Or the white ſtaff high-ſheriffs hold; 
The repreſentative's careſſing, 

The judge's bow, the biſhop's bleſſing; 
Nor can I for my foul delight 

In the dull feaſt of neighb'ring knight, 
Who, if you ſend-three days before, 

In white gloves meets you at the door, 
With {uperfluity of breeding 

Firſt makes you ſick, and then with feeding: 
Or if with ceremony cloy'd, . 

You wou'd next time ſuch plagues avoid, 
And viſit without previous notice, 
lohn, John, a coach II can't think who 'tis,” 
My lady cries, who ſpies your coach, 
Ere you the avenue approach : 

„Lord, how unlucky !—waſhing-day ! 

„% And all the men are in the hay!“ 
Entrance to gain is ſomething hard, 
The dogs all bark, the gates are barr'd; 
The vard's with lines of linen croſs'd, 
"Tac hall-coor's lock'd, the kev is loſt: 
Theſe difficulties all o'er come, 

We reach at length the drawing-room; 
Then there's ſuck trampling over--head, 


Madam you'd ſwear was brought - to-bed; 
Miss 
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Miſs in a hurry burſts her lock, 
| To get clean fleeves to hide her ſmock ; 
The ſervants run, the pewter clatters, 
My lady dreſſes, calls and chatters ; 
The cook-maid raves for want of butter, 
Pigs ſqueak, fowls ſcream, and green geeſe flutter. 
Now after three hours tedious waiting, 
On all our neighbours faults debating, 
And having nine times view'd the garden, 
ln which there's nothing worth a farthing, 
in comes my lady, and the pudden : 
« You will excuſe, fir,—on a ſudden''— 
Then, that we may have four and four, 
The bacon, fowls, and cauliflow'r 
Their ancient unity divide, 
The top one graces, ore each ſide ; 
And by and by, the ſecond courſe 
Comes lagging like a diſtanc'd horſe ; 
A falver then to church and king, 
Ihe butler ſweats, the glaſſes ring: 
Ihe cloth remov'd, the toaſts go round, 
Bawdy and politics abound ; 


And as the knight more tipſy waxes, 
We damn all minifters and taxes. ö 


At laſt the ruddy ſun quite ſunk, 
The coachman tolerably drunk, 
Whiling o'er hillocks, ruts, and ſtones, 
Fnough to diſlocate one's bones, 
We home return, a wond'rous token 
0 Of Heaven's kind care, with limbs unbroken. 


Vor. LXXIII. 3 Afflict: 
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Afflict us not, ye gods, tho? ſinners, 
With many days like this, or dinners ! 

But if civilities thus teaze me, 
Nor buſineſs, nor diverſions pleaſe me ; 
You'll aſk, my Lord, how time I ſpend ? 
Janſwer, with a book or friend: 
The circulating hours dividing 
*T 'wixt reading, walking, eating, riding: 
Put books are ſtill my higheſt joy, 
Theſe earlieſt pleaſe, and lateſt cloy. 
Sometimes o'er diſtant climes I ſtray, 
By guides experienc'd taught the way; 
The wonders of each region view, 
From frozen Lapland to Peru ; 
Bound o'er rough ſeas, and mountains bare, 
Yet ne'er forſake my elbow chair. 
Sometimes ſome fam'd hiſtorian's pen 
Recalls paſt ages back agen; 
Where all I ſee, thro' ev'ry page, 
Is but how men, with ſenſeleſs rage, 
Each other rob, deſtroy, and burn, 
Jo ſerve a prieſts, a ſtateſman's turn; [; 
k Tho? loaded with a diff *rent aim, If 
Yet always aſſes much the ſame. P 
Sometimes I view with much delight, C 
Divines their holy game-cocks fight; A 
Here faith and works at variance ſet, 1 
Strive hard who ſhall the vict'ry get ; A 
Preſbyrery and epiſcopacy 
They üght ſo long, it would amaze ye: 
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Here free- will holds a fierce diſpute 

Wich reprobation abſolute; 

There ſenſe kicks tranſubſtantiation, 

And reaſon pecks at revelation. 

With learned Newton now I fly 

Cer all the rolling orbs on high, 

Viſit new worlds, and for a minute 

This old one ſcorn, and all that's in it : 

And now with lab'ring Boyle I trace 

Nature through ev'ry winding maze 

The latent qualities admire 

Of vapours, water, air, and fire; 

With pleaſing admiration ſee 

Matter's ſurpriſing ſubtilty; 

As how the ſmalleſt lamp diſplays, 

For miles around, its ſcatter'd rays; 

Or how (the caſe till more t explain) 

A * fart, that weighs not half a grain, 

The atmoſphere will oft perfume 

Of a whole ſpacious drawing-room. 
Sometimes I paſs a whole long day 

In happy indolence away, 

In fondly meditating o'er 

Paſt pleaſures, and in hoping more z 

Or wander thro? the fields and woods, 

And gardens bath'd in circling floods; 


There blooming flowers with rapture view, 


And ſparkling gems of morning dew, 


See Boyle's experiments. 
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Whence in my mind ideas riſe 

Of Cælia's cheeks, and Chloe's eyes. 
*Tis thus, my Lord, I free from ſtrife 

Spend an inglorious country life; 

Theſe are the joys I ftill purſue, 

When abſent from the town and you ; 

'Thus paſs long ſummer ſuns away, 

Buſily idle, calmly gay: 

Nor great, nor mean, nor rich, nor poor, 

Not having much, nor wiſhing more ; 

Except that you, when weary grown 

Of all the follies of the town, 

And ſeeing in all public places 

'The ſame vain fops and painted faces,. 

Wou'd ſometimes kindly condeſcend 

'To vifit a dull country friend : 

Here yow'll be ever ſure to meet 

A hearty welcome, tho' no treat; 

One who has nothing elſe to do, 

But to divert himſelf and you; 

A houſe, where quiet guards the door, 

No rural wits ſmoak, drink, and roar; 

Choice books, ſafe horſes, wholeſome liquor, 

Clean girls, backgammon, and the vicar. 


ON 


1 
Atque ipſa utilitas juſti prope mater & ægui. Hor, 


TO TRE HONOVRABLE 


PHILIP YORKE, Es qQ*. 


HOU, whom nor honours, wealth, nor youth 
can ſpoil 

With the leaſt vice of each luxuriant foil, 
Say, Yorke, (for ſure, if any, thou can'ſt tell) 
What Virtue is, who practiſe it ſo well; 
Say, where inhabits this Sultana queen 
Prais'd and ador'd by all, but rarely ſeen : 
By what ſure mark her eſſence can we trace, 
When each religion, faction, age, and place 
Sets up ſome fancy'd idol of its own, 
A vain pretender to her ſacred throne ? 


* Now Farl of Hardwicke. 
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In man too oft a well diſſembled part, 
A ſelf-denying pride in woman's heart; 
In ſynods faith, and in the fields of fame 
Valour uſurps her honours, and her name. 
Whoe'er their ſenſe of Virtue wou'd expreſs, 
*Tis fill by ſomething they themſelves poſſeſs, 
Hence youth good-humour, frugal craft old-age, 
Warm politicians term it party-rage, 
True churchmen zeal right orthodox; and hence 
Fools think it gravity, and wits pretence; 
'To conſtancy alone fond lovers joan it, 
And maids unaſk'd to chaſtity confine it. 

But have we then no law beſides our will ? 
No juſt criterion. fix'd to good and ill? 
As well at noon we may obſtruct our ſight, 
Then doubt if fuch a thing exiſts as light ; 
Fer no leſs plain would nature's law appear 
As the meridian. ſun unchang'd, and clear, 
Wou'd we but ſearch for what we were deſign'd, 
And for what end th' Almighty form'd mankind ; 
A rule of life we then ſhould plainly ſee, 
For to purſue that end muſt virtue be. 

Then what is that? Not want of power, or fame, 
Or worlds unnumber'd to applaud: his name, 
But a deſire his bleſſin gs to diffuſe, 

And fear leſt. millions ihould- exiſtence loſe ; 

His goodneſs only. cou'd his power employ, 

And an eternal warmth to propagate his joy. 
Hence ſoul and ſenſe diftus'd thro? ev'ry place, 
Make happineſs as infinite as ſpace; 


Thouſands 
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Thouſands of ſuns beyond each other blaze, 
Orbs roll o'er orbs, and glow with mutual rays ; 
Each is a world, where, form'd with wond'rous art, 
Unnumber'd ſpecies live thro? ev'ry part: 
In ev'ry tract of ocean, earth, and ſkies, 
Myriads of creatures fill ſucceſſive riſe : 
Scarce buds a leaf, or ſprings the vileſt weed, 
But little locks upon its verdure feed: 
No fruit our palate courts, or flow'r our ſmell, 
But on its fragrant boſom nations dwell, 
All form'd with proper faculties to ſhare 
The daily bounties of their Maker's care: 
The great Creator from his heav'nly throne 
pleas'd on the wide- expanded joy looks down, 
And his eternal law is only this, 
That all contribute to the general bliſs. 

Nature ſo plain this primal law diſplays, 
Each living creature ſees it, and obeys; 
Each, form'd for all, promotes thro? private care 
The public good, and juſtly taſtes its ſhare. 
All underſtand their great Creator's will, 
Strive to be happy, and in that fulfill; 
Mankind excepted, lord of all beſide, 
Dut only ſlave to folly, vice, and pride; 
'Tis he that's deaf to this command alone, 
Delights in others woe, and courts his own; 
Racks and deſtroys with tort'ring ſteel and flame, 
For luxury brutes, and man himſelf for ſame; 
Sets Superſtition high on Virtue's throne, 
Then thinks his Maker's temper like his own : 

P 4 Hence 
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Hence are his altars ſtain'd with reeking gore, 
As if he cou'd atone for crimes by more : 
Hence whilſt offended Heav'n he ſtrives in vain 
1” appeaſe by faſts and voluntary pain, 
Ev'n in repenting he provokes again. 
How eaſy is our yoke ! how light our load! 
Did we not ftrive to mend the laws of God: 
For bis own ſake no duty he can aſk, 
The common welfare is our only taſk : 
For this ſole end his precepts, kind as juſt, 
Forbid intemperance, murder, theft, and luſt, 
With ev'ry act injurious to our own 
Or others good, for ſuch are crimes alone: 
For this are peace, love, charity enjoin'd, 
With all that can ſecure and bleſs mankind, 
Thus is the public ſafety Virtue's cauſe, 
And happineſs the end of all her laws ; Tr 
For ſuch by nature is the human frame, Its 
Our duty and our intereſt are the ſame. Be: 
% But.hold,” cries: out ſome Puritan divine, 


Whoſe well-ſtuff d cheeks with eaſe and plenty ſhine, | Se: 
Is this to faſt, to mortify, refrain? Ar 
And work ſalvation out with fear and pain?” Le 
We own the rigid leſſons of their ſchools 7 
Are widely diff rent from-thele eaſy rules: Al 
Virtue, with them, is only to abſtain A 
From all that nature aſks, and covet pain; de 
Pleaſure and vice are ever near a-kin, B 
And, if we thirit, cold water is a ſin: 0 


Heaven's 
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Heaven's path is rough and intricate, they ſay, 
| Yet all are damn'd that trip, or miſs their way 3 
God is a Being cruel and ſevere, 
And man a wretch by his command plac'd here, 
In ſun-ſhine for a while to take a turn, 
| Only to dry and make him fit to burn, 

Miſtaken men, too pioully ſevere ! 
Thro' craft miſleading, or miſled by fear; 
How little they God's counſels comprehend, 
Our univerſal parent, guardian, friend ! 
Who, forming by degrees to bliſs mankind, 
This globe our ſportive nurſery aſſign'd, 
Where for a while his fond paternal care 
Feaſts us with ev'ry joy our ſtate can bear: 
Each ſenſe, touch, taſte, and ſmell diſpenſe delight, 
Mufic our hearing, beauty chatms our Tight ; 
Trees, herbs, and flow'rs to us their ſpoils reſign, 
Its pearl the rock preſents, its gold the mine ; 
Beaſts, fowl, and fiſh their daily tribute give 

Of food and cloaths, and die that we may live : 
| Seaſons but change, new pleaſures to produce, 
And elements contend to ſerve our uſe : 
Love's gentle ſhafts, ambition's tow'ring wings, 
The pomps of ſenates, churches, courts, and kings, 
All that our rev'rence, joy, or hope create, 
Are the gay play-things of this infant ſtate. 
Sarcely an ill ro human life belongs, 
But what our follies cauſe, or mutual wrongs ; 
Or if ſome ſtripes from Providence we feel, 
tle ſtrikes with pity, and but wounds to heal; 
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Kindly perhaps ſometimes afflicts us here, 
To guide our views to a ſublimer ſphere, 
In more exalted joys to fix our taſte, 
And wean us from delights that cannot laft, 
Our preſent good the eaſy taſk is made, 
To earn ſuperior bliſs, when this ſhall fade; 
For, ſoon as e'er theſe mortal pleaſures cloy, 
His hand ſhall lead us to ſublimer joy; 
Snatch us from al! our little ſorrows here, 
Calm ev'ry grief, and dry each childiſh tear; 
Watt us to regions of eternal peace, 
Where bliſs and vartue grow with like increaſe; 
From ſtrength to ſtrength our ſouls for ever guide 
Thro' wond”rous ſcenes of Being yet untry'd, 
Where in each ſtage we ſhall more perfect grow, 
And new perfections, new delights beſtow. 

Oh! would mankind but make theſe truths that 

guide, 

And force the helm from prejudice and pride ; 
Were once theſe maxims fix'd, that God's our friend, 
Virtue our good, and happineſs our end, 
How ſoon muſt reaſon o'er the world prevail, 
And error, fraud, and ſuperſtition fail ! 
None wou'd hereafter then with groundleſs fear 
Deſcribe th* Almighty cruel and ſevere, 
Predeſtinating ſome without pretence | 
To Heav'n, and ſome to Hell for no offence 3 
Inflicting endleſs pains for tranſient crimes, 


And favouring ſects or nations, men or times. 1 
5 


theit 


nd, 


To 
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To pleaſe him none would ſooliſhly forbear 


Or food, or reſt, or itch in ſhirts of hair, 
Or deem it merit to believe or teach 

What reaſon contradicts, or cannot reach * ; 
None would fierce zeal for piety miſtake, 
Or malice for whatever tenets ſake, 

Or think ſalvation to one te& confin'd, 
And keaven too narrow to contain mankind. 

No more then nymphs, by long negle& grown nice, 
Wou'd in one female frailty ſum up vice, 

And cenſure thoſe, who, nearer to the right, 
Think virtue is but to diſpenſe delight +. 

No ſervile tenets would admittance find, 

Deſtructive of the rights of human kind; 

Of power divine, hereditary right, 

And non-reſiſtance to a tyrant's might: 

For ſure that all ſnou'd thus for one be curs'd, 
1s but great nature's edict juſt revers'd. 

No moraliſts then, righteous to exceſs, 
Wou'd ſhew fair Virtue in ſo black a dreſs, 
That they, like boys, who ſome feign'd ſpright array, 
Firſt from the ſpectre fly themſelves away: 

No preachers in the terrible delight, 


But chuſe to win by reaſon, not affright ; 


* It is apprchended, that genuine Chriſtianity requires not the 
belief of any ſuch propoſitions, 


＋ Theſe lines mean only, that cenſoriouſneſs is a vice more 


ocious than unchaſtity ; this always proceeding from malevolence, 
t a . N 
nat ſometimes from too much good nature and compliance. 
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Not, conjurers like, in fire and brimſtone dwel, 
And draw each moving argument from hell. 
No more our ſage interpreters of laws 
Wou'd fatten on -obſcurities and flaws, 
But rather, nobly careful of their truſt, 
Strive to wipe off the long contracted duſt, 
And be, like Hardwicke, guardians of the juſt. 
No more applauſe would on ambition wait, 
And laying waſte the world be counted great, 
But one good-natur'd act more praiſes gain 
Than armies overthrown, and thouſands ſlain; 
No more would brutal rage diſturb our peace, 
But envy, hatred, war, and diſcord ceaſe; 
Our own and others good each hour employ, 
And all things ſmile with univerſal joy ; 
Virtue with Happineſs her conſort join'd, 
Wou'd regulate and bleſs each human mind, | 
And man be what his Maker firft deſign'd. 


THE 


H 


THE 


MODERN FINE GENTLEMAN. 


WRITTEN. IN. THE YEAR 1746. 


Duale portentum neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit eſculetis, 

Nec Fube tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. 


UST broke from ſchool, pert, impudent, and raw, 
Expert 1n Latin, more expert in taw, 

His Honour poſts o'er Italy and France, 

Meaſures St. Peter's dome, and learns to dance, 

Thence, having quick through various countries flown, 

Glean'd all their follies and expos'd his own, 

He back returns, a thing fo ſtrange all o'er, 

As never ages paſt produc'd before; 

A monker of ſuch complicated worth, 

As no one ſingle clime cou'd e'er bring forth; 

Half atheiſt, papiſt, gameſter, bubble, rook, 

Half fddler, coachman, dancer, groom, and cook.. 
Next, becauſe buſineſs is now all the vogue, 

nd who'd be quite polite muſt be a rogue, 
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In parliament he purchaſes a ſeat, 
To make th' accompliſh'd gentleman compleat, 
There ſafe in ſeli-{ufficient impudence, 
Without experience, honeſty, or ſenſe, 
Unknowing in her int'reſt, trade, or laws, 
He vainly undertakes his Country's cauſe : 
Forth from his lips, prepar'd at all to rail, 
Torrents of nonſenſe burſt, like bottled ale, 
Tho' ſhallow, muddy; briſk, tho? mighty dull; 
Fierce without ſtrength ; o'erflowing, tho? not full, 
Now quite a Frenchman in his garb and air, 
His neck yok'd down with bag and ſolitaire, 
The liberties of Britain he ſupports, 
And ſtorms at place-men, miniſters, and courts; 
Now 1n cropt greaſy hair, and leather breeches, 


He loudly bellows out his patriot ſpeeches ; Ah 
King, lords, and commons ventures to abuſe, By 
Vet dares to ſhew thoſe ears he ought to loſe, Ane 
From hence to White's our virtuous Cato flies, 4 
There ſits with countenance ere& and wile, The 
And talks of games of whiſt, and pig- tail pies; On 


Plays all the night, nor doubts each law to break, Ane 


Himſelf unknowingly has help'd to make; Wi 
Trembling and anxious, ſtakes his utmoſt groat, His 
Peeps o'er his cards, and looks as if he thought; aq 
15 

* Parody on theſe lines of Sir John Denbam: 9 


Tho? deep yet clear, tho' gentle yet not dull, 


Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 0 
Nen boxt 


len 
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ext morn diſowns the loſſes of the night, 
Becauſe the fool would fain be thought a bite. 
Devoted thus to politics and cards, 

Nor mirth, nor wine, nor women, he regards ; 
& far is ev'ry virtue from his heart, 

That not a gen'rous vice can claim a part; 
Nay, leſt one human paſhon e' er ſhould move 
His ſoul to friendſhip, tenderneſs, or love, 

To Figg and Broughton ? he commits his breaſt, 
To ſteel it to the faſhionable teſt. 

Thus poor in wealth, he labours to no end, 


| Wretched alone, in crowds without a friend; 


Inſenfible to all that's good or kind, 

Deaf to all merit, to all beauty blind ; 

For love too buſy, and for wit too grave, 

A harden'd, ſober, proud, luxurious knave ; 

By little actions ftriving to be great, 

And proud to be, and to be thought a cheat. 
And yet in this ſo bad is his ſucceſs, 

That as his fame 1mproves, his rents grow leſs ; 
On parchment wings his acres take their flight, 
And his unpeopled groves admit the light ; 

Wich his eſtate his int'reſt too is done, 

His honeſt borough ſeeks a warmer ſun: 

For him, now caſh and liquor flows no more, 
[lis independent voters ceaſe to roar 

And Britain ſoon mult want the great defence 
Ut all his honeſty and eloquence, 


One, a celebrated prize-fighter ; the other, a no leſs ſamous 
boxer, 


But 
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For public liberty than for his own, 
Marries ſome jointur'd antiquated crone ; 
And boldly, when his country is at ſtake, 
Braves the deep yawning gulph, like Curtius, for in 
ſake. 

Quickly again diſtreſs'd for want of coin, 
He digs no longer in th? exhauſted mine, 
But ſeeks preferment, as the laſt reſort, 
Cringes each morn at levees, bows at court, 
And, from the hand he hates, implores ſupport, 
The miniſter, well pleas'd at ſmall expence 
To ſilence ſo much rude impertinence, 
With ſqueeze and whiſper yields to his demands, 
And on the venal liſt enroll'd he ſtands ; 
A ribband and a penſion buy the ſlave : 
This bribes the fool about him; That the knave. 
And now arriv'd at his. meridian glory. 
He ſinks apace, deſpis'd. by Whig and Tory; 
(f independence now he talks no more, 
Nor ſhakes the ſenate with his patriot roar; 
But filent votes, and with court-trappings hung, 
Eyes his own glitt'ring ſtar, and holds his tongue. 
In craft political a bankrupt made, 
He ſticks to gaming, as the ſurer trade; 
Turns downright ſharper, lives by ſucking blood, 
And grows, in ſhort, the very thing he wou'd : 
Hunts out young heirs who have their fortunes ſpent, 
And lends them ready caſh at cent. per cent. 


But that the gen'rous youth, more anxious proyn | 


Lay: 
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Lays wagers on his own, and others lives, 

Fights uncles, fathers, grandmothers, and wives; 
Till Death at length, indignant to be made 

The daily ſubje& of his ſport and trade, 

Veils with his ſable hand the wretch's eyes, 

And, groaning for the betts he loſes by't, he dies. 
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Vor. LXXIII. Q_ THE 


THE 


MODERN FINE LADY 


* — Miſeri quibus 


Intentata nites. Hos. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1750. 


KILL D in each art that can adorn the fair, 

The ſprightly dance, the ſoft Italian air, 
The toſs of quality and high-bred fleer, 
Now Lady Harriot reach'd her fifteenth year : 
Wing'd with diverſions all her moments flew, 
Each, as it paſs'd, preſenting ſomething new; 
Breakfaſts and auctions wear the morn away, 
Each evening gives an opera, or a play; 
'1hen Brag's eternal joys all night remain, 
And kindly uſher in the morn again. 

For love no time has ſhe, or inclination, 

Yet muſt coquet it for the ſake of faſnion; 


For 
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Th! embroider'd colonel flatters with a ſneer, 
And the cropt enſign nuzzles in her ear. 
But with moſt warmth her dreſs and airs inſpire 
Th' ambitious boſom of the landed 'ſquire, 
Who fain would quit plump Dolly's ſofter charms 
For wither'd lean Right Honourable arms ; 
He bows with reverence at her ſacred ſhrine, 
And treats her as if ſprung from race divine, 
Which ſhe returns with inſolence and ſcorn, 
Nor deigns to ſmile on a plebeian born. 
Ere long by friends, by cards, and lovers croſs'd, 
Her fortune, health, and reputation loſt ; 
Her money gone, yet not a tradeſman paid, 
Her fame, vet ſhe ſtill damn'd to be a maid ; 
Her ſpirits ſink, her nerves are ſo unſtrung, 
She weeps, if but a handſome thief is hung. 
By mercers, lacemen, mantua-makers preſt, 
But moſt for ready caſh for play diſtreſt, 
Where can ſhe turn! The 'ſquire mutt all repair, c 


For this ſhe liſtens to each fop that's near, t 
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She condeſcends to liſten to his pray'r, 
Ard marries him at length in mere deſpair, 
But ſoon th* en dearments of a huſband cloy, 
ter ſoul, her fra me incapable of joy: 
dhe feels no tranſports in the bridal bed, 
Of which ſo oft ſh” has heard, ſo much has read; 


Some of the brighteſt eyes were at this time n tea's ſor cne 
Maclean, condemned for a robbery on the highway, 


Q 2 Then 


Then vex'd, that ſhe ſhould be condemn'd alone 
To ſeek in vain this philoſophic ſtone, . 

To abler tutors ſhe reſolves t apply, 

A proſtitute from curioſity : 

Hence mem of ev'ry ſort, and.ev'ry ſize, 


* Irppatient for heaven's cordial drop, ſhe tries; 


The fribbling beau, the rough.unwieldy clown, 
The ruddy templar newly on the town, 

'The Hibernian captain of gigantic make, 

The brimful parſon, and. th' exhauſted rake. 

But ſtil! malignant fate her wiſh denies, 
Cards yield ſuperior joys, to cards ſhe flies; 
All night from rout to rout her chairmen run, 
Again ſhe plays, and is again undone, 

Be hold her now in ruin's frightful jaws ! 
Bonds, judgments, executions ope their paws ;. 
Seize jewels, furniture, and plate, nor ſpare 
The gilded chariot, or the taſſel'd chair; 

For lonely ſeat ſhe's forc'd to quit the town, 
And + Tubbs conveys the wretched exile down. 


Now rumbling o'er the ſtones of Tyburn- road, 


Ne'er preſt with a more griev'd or guilty load, 
She bids adieu to all the well-known ſtreets, 
And envies ev'ry cinder-wench ſhe meets : 


The cordial drop heav'n in our cup has thrown, 


To make the naufeous draught of life go down. Rocs. 


+ A perſon well known for ſupplying people of quality with 
hired equipagss. | 
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And-now the dreaded country firſt appears, 
With ſighs unfeign'd the dying noiſe ſhe hears 
Of diſtant coaches fainter by degrees, 

Then ſtarts and trembles at the ſight of trees. 
Silent and ſullen, like ſome captive queen, 
She's drawn along unwilling to be ſeen, 

Until at length appears the ruin'd Hall 

Within the graſs green moat and ivy'd wall, 
The doleful priſon where for ever ſhe, 

But not, alas! her griefs, muſt bury'd be. 

Her coach the curate and the tradeſmen meet, 
Great-coated tenants her arrival greet, c 
And boys with ſtubble bonkres light the ſtreet, 
While bells her ears with tongues diſcordant grate, 
Types of the nuptial tyes they celebrate: 

But no rejoicings can unbend her brow, 

Nor deigns ſhe to return one aukward bow, 

But bounces in, diſdaining once to ſpeak, 

And wipes the trickling tear from off her cheek. 

Now ſee her in the ſad decline of life, 

A pceviſh miſtreſs, and a ſulky wife; 

Her ncrves unbrac'd, her faded cheek grown pale 
With many a real, and many a fancy'd ail; 

Of cards, admirers, equipage bereft, 

Her inſolence and title only leſt ; 

Severcly humbled to her one-horie chair, 

And the low paſtimes of a country fair : 

| Top wretched to endure one lonely day, 


Too proud one friendly viſit to repay, 
| Too indolent to read, too criminal to pray, 
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At length half dead, half mad, and quite confin'd, 
Shunning, and ſhunn'd by all of human kind, 
Ev*n robb'd of the laſt comfort of her life, 
Inſulting the poor curate's callous wife, 

Pride, . diſappointed pride, now ſtops her breath, 
And with true ſcorpion rage ſhe ſtings herſelf to death, 


ADVE X- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following piece is a burleſque imitation : a 

ſpecies of poetry, whoſe chief excellence con- 
58s in a lucky and humourous application of the words 
and ſentiments of any author to a new ſubject totally 
different from the original. This is what is uſually 
forgot both by the writers and readers of theſe kind 
of compoſitions ; the firſt of whom are apt to ſtrike 
out new and independent thoughts of their own, and 
the latter to admire ſuch injudicious excreſcencies - 
theſe immediately loſe fight of their original, and thoſe 
ſcarce ever caſt an eye towards him at all. It is thought 
proper therefore to advertiſe the reader, that in the 
following Epiſtle he 1s to expect nothing more than an 
appoſite converſion of the ſerious ſentiments of Horace 
on the Roman poetry, into more ludicrous ones on the 
ſubject of Engliſh politics; and if he thinks it not 
worth while to compare it line for line with the ori- 
ginal, he will find in it neither wit, humour, nor even 
common ſenſe ; all the little merit it can pretend to 
conſiſting ſolely in the cloſeneſs of ſo long, and unin- 
terrupted an imitation. 
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UM tot. ſuſtineas & tanta negotia ſolus, 

Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes; in publica commoda peccem, 
Si longo ſermone morer tua tempora, Cæſar. 

d Romulus, & Liber pater, & cum Caſtore Pollux, 
Poſt ingentia facta, deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras, hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 
Componunt, agros aſſignant, oppida condunt; 


Ploravere 


61 2330 
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SECOND BOOK OF HORACE, 
IMITATED. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


PHILIP, LORD HARDWICKE, 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT-BiITAINe 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1748. 


; HILST you, my Lord, ſuch various toils 
ſuſtain, 
preſide d' er Britain's Peers, her laws explain, 
With ev'ry virtue ev'ry heart engage, 
And live the bright example of the age, 
With tedious verſe to treſpaſs on your time, 
Is ſure impertinence, if not a crime. 

* All the fam'd heroes, ſtateſmen, admirals, 
Who after death within the ſacred walls 
Of Weſtminſter with kings have been receiv'd, 
Met with but ſorry treatment, while they liv'd ; 
and tho” they labour'd in their country's cauſe, 
With arms defended her, and form'd with laws, 
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Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 
Speratum meritis : © diram qui contudit hydram, 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, 
Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domari, 
4 Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui prægravat artes 
Infra ſe poſitas: extinctus amabitur idem. 
Præſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 
Jurandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 
Sed tuus hic populus ſapiens & juſtus in uno, 
Te noftris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo, 
Cætera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 
Eſtimat; & niſi quæ terris ſemota ſuiſque 
Temporibus de functa videt, faſtidit & odit. 

> Sic fautor veterum, ut tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt ; fœdera regum 
Vel Gabus, vel cum rigidis zquata Sabinis, 
Pontificum Ubros, annoſa volumina vatum, 
Dictitet Albano Muſas in monte locutas. 

Si, quia Græcorum ſunt antiquiſſima quæque 
Scripta, vel optima, Romani penſantur eadem 


Seriptores 
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vet ever mourn'd they till'd a barren ſoil, 

nd left the world ungrateful to their toil. 

yn * He, who long the Houſe of Commons led, 
That Hydra dire, with many a gaping head, 

ound by experience to his lateſt breath, 

ary could only be ſubdu'd by death. 

Great men whilſt living muſt expect diſgraces, 
head they're adord when none defire their places. 


This common fate, my Lord, attends not you, 
Above all equal, and all envy too; 

Vith ſuch unrivall'd eminence you ſhine, 

That in this truth alone all parties join, 

The ſeat of juſtice in no former reign 

Was eber ſo greatly fill'd, nor ever can again, 


' But tho? the people are ſo juſt to you, 

Lo none befides will they allow their due, 

o miniſter approve, who is not dead, 

(or till h' has loſt it, own he had a head; 

Yet ſuch reſpect they bear to ancient things, 
ey ve ſome for former miniſters and kings; 
nd, with a kind of ſuperſtitious awe, 

eem Magna Charta ſtill a ſacred law. 


But if becanſe the government was beſt 


ar old in France, when freedom the poſſe, 


* Sir Robert Walpole, 


In 
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Scriptores trutina ; non eſt quod multa loquamur: 
Nil intra eſt oleam, nil extra eſt in nuce duri : 


* Venimus ad ſummum fortunz : pingimus atque 
' Pſallimus, & luctamur Achivis doctiùs unRis, 


Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit, 
Scire velim, pretium chartis quotus arroget annus ? 
Scriptor abhinc annos centum qui decidit, inter 
Perfectos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 
Viles atque novos ? excludat jurgia finis. 
" Eſt vetus atque probus centum qui perficit anno? Mer. 


-Quid, qui deperiit minor uno menſe vel anno, Whe 
Inter quos referendus erit ? vetereſne poetas, Arc 
An quos & præſens & poſtera reſpuet ztas ? Did 1 
Iſte quidem veteres inter ponetur honeſte, Or : 
Qui vel menſe brevi, vel toto ett junior anno, If n 
Utor permiſſo, caudæque pilos ut equinz And 


» Paulatim vello; & demo unum, demo etiam unum, To 
Dum cadat eluſus ratione ruent's acervi, 


Qui redit ad faſtos, & virtutem æſtimet annis, 1 
Miraturque nihil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. As 0 
Of 

* Ennius & ſapiens & fortis & alter Homerus, et 


Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur 
Quo promiſſa cadant, & ſomnia Pythagorea. 


* Nzvius in manibus non eſt, & mentibus hæret a 
Pene recens: adeò ſanctum eſt vetus omne pocma. 1 


Ambigitur quoties, uter utro ſit prior ; auſert 
Pacuvius doQi famam ſenis, Acciu: alti : 


1 Ty oe 
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in the ſame ſcale reſolv'd to weigh our own, 

England's we judge was ſo, who then had none; 

Into moſt ſtrange abſurdities we fall, 

Unyorthy to be reaſon'd with at all. 

x Brought to perfection in theſe days we ſee 

Al arts, and their great parent Liberty; 

Wich kill profound we ſing, eat, dreſs, and dance, 
And in each got polite, excel ev'n France. 


If age of miniſters is then the teſt, . 

And, as of wines, the oldeſt are the beſt, 

Lets try and fix ſome æra, if we can, 

When good ones were extinct, and bad began: 
Are they all wicked ſince Eliza's days? 

Did none in Charles“ or James's merit praiſe ? 
Or are they knaves but ſince the Revolution? 
If none of. theſe are facts, then all's confuſion ; . 
And by the ſelf-ſame rule one cannot fail 

'To pluck each hair out ſingly from the tail. 


0s? 


Im, 


* Wile Cecil, lov'd by people and by prince, 
As often broke his word as any ſince : 
'Vf Arthur's days we almoſt nothing know, 
Let ſing their praiſe, becauſe they're long ago. 


Oſt as 'tis doubted in their ſeveral ways 
Vhch of paſt orators beſt merit praiſe, 
We find it to decide extremely: hard, 
if Harley's head deſery'd the moſt regard, 
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Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandro; 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi; 
Vincere Cæcilius gravitate, Terentius arte, 
Hos ediſcit, & hos arcto ſtipata theatro, 
Spectat Roma potens: habet hos numeratque poet 
Ad noſtrum tempus, Livii ſcriptoris ab ævo. 
Interdum vulgus rectum videt; eſt ubi peccat. 
Si veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 

Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet ; errat, 

* $1 quædam nimis antique, ſi pleraque dure 
Dicere credet eos, ignavè, multa fatetur ; 

Et ſapit, & mecum facit, & Jove judicat æquo. 


Non equidem inſector, delendaque carmina Lic 
Eſſe reor, memini quæ plagoſum mihi parvo 
» Orbilium dictare; fed emendata videri, 
Pulchraque, & exactis minimùm diſtantia, miror. 
Inter quæ verbum emicuit ſi fortè decorum, & 
Si verſus paullò concinnior unus & alter; 
Injuſtè totum ducit venditque poema. 
> Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crafſe 
Compoſitum illepidève putetur, ſed quia nuper ; 


Nec veniam antiquis, ſed honorem & præmia poſci. 
Redie 


or Windham's tongue, or Jekyl's patriot heart, 
Old Shippen's gravity, or Walpole's art. 

Theſe were ador'd by all with whom they voted, 
And in the fulleſt Houſes {till are quoted; 

Theſe have been fam'd from Anna's days till ours, 
When Pelham has improv'd, with unknown pow'rs, 
The art of miniſterial eloquence, 

By adding honeſt truth to nervous ſenſe. 

Ott are the vulgar wrong, yet ſometimes right ; 
The late rebellion in the trueſt light 

By chance they ſaw ; but were not once ſo wiſe, 
Unknown, unheard, in damning the exciſe : 

If former reigns they fancy had no fault, 

| think their judgment 15 not worth a groat : 

but if they fgankly own their politicks, 

Lie ours, might have ſome blunders, and ſome tricks, 
Wich ſuch impartial ſentiments J join, 

And their opinions tally juſt with mine. 


145 


v1» 


' 1 woutd by no means church or king deſtroy, 

And yet the doQrines taught me when a boy 

% Crab the curate, now ſeem wond'rous odd, 

hat either came immediately from God: 

in all the writings of thoſe high-flown ages, 

You meet with now and then ſome ſcatter'd pages 

Wrote with fome ſpirit and with ſenſe enough; 

Zuse fell the book, the reſt is wre:ched ſtuff: 

n quite provok'd, when principles, tho? true, 

Mun ſtand impeach'd by fools, becauſe they're new. 
Show'd 


| 
| 
| 
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Rectè necne crocum floreſque perambulet Attæ 
Fabula, ſi dubitem ; .clament periifſe- pudorem 
Cuncti pene patres : ea cùm reprehendere conor, 
Quæ gravis Æſopus, quæ doctus Roſcius egit. 

Vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducun, 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, & quæ 
Imberbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 


jJam Saliare Numæ carmen qui laudat, & illud 
Quod mecum ignorat, ſolus vult ſcire videri; 
Ingeniis non ille favet, plauditque ſepultis; 
Noſtra ſed. impugnat : nos noſtraque lividus odit. 
Quod ſi tam Græcis novitas inviſa fuiſſet 
Quaàm nobis, quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid haber 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus uſus ? 


Ut primum poſitis nugart Græcia bellis L 
Cœpit, & in vitium fortuna labier zqui, Beg 
>» Nunc athletarum ftudus, nunc arſit equorum ;. 


+ Marmoris aut eboris fabros aut æris amavit : - G 
Suſpendit pita vultum mentemque tabella: $i N 
* Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa tragedis : * 
Sub nutrice puella velut ſi luderet infans, Th, 
Quod cupide petut, mature plena reliquit. T1 
Quid placet, aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile crecas? Wl No. 
= Hoc paces habuere bonæ ventique ſecundi. Eac 
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: Shou'd I but queſtion, only for, a joke, 

If all was flow'rs, when, pompops Hanmer ſpoke, 

If things went right, when St. John trod. the ſtage, 
How the old Tories all would ftorm and rage! 

They ſhun conviction, or, becauſe a truth 

Confeſs'd in age implies they err'd in youth; 

Or that they ſcorn to learn of junior wits : 

What |—to be taught by Lytteltons and Pitts. 


When angry patriots or in proſe or rhymes 1 
Extol the virtuous deeds of former times, 
They only mean the preſent to diſgrace, | 
And look with envious hate on all in place: 

' But had the patriots of thoſe ancient days 

Play'd the ſame game for profit, or for praiſe, 

The trade, tho* now ſo flouriſhing and new, | 
Had long been rum'd: and the nation too. | 


England, when once of peace and wealth poſſeſt, 
Began to think frogality a jeſt, 
do grew polite ; hence all her well-bred heirs | 
\ Gameſters and jockeys turn'd, and cricket- play'rs; 
Pictures and buſts in ev'ry houſe were ſeen ; | 
What ſnou'd have paid the butcher, bought Pouſlin ; 
Now operas, now plays were all the faſhion, | 
Then whiſt became the buſineſs of the nation, { 
That, like a froward child, in wanton play | 
Now cries for toys, then toſſes them away; — Þ 
Each hour we chang'd our pleaſures, dreſs, and diet; | 
" Theſe were the bleſt effects of being quiet, | 

Vol. LXXIII. R Not | 
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» Romz dulce diu fuit & ſolemne recluſa 
Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura, 
Cantos nominibus certis expendere nummos, 
* Majores audire, minori dicere, per quæ 
Creſcere res poſſet, minui damnoſa libido. 


» Mutavit mentem populus levis, & calet uno 
Scribendi ſtudio, pueri patreſque ſeveri 
4 Fronde comas vincti cœnant, & carmina dictant. 
r Ipſe ego, qui nuilos me affirmo ſcribere verſus, 
Invemor Parthis mendacior, & prius orto 
Sole vigil calamum & chartas & ſcrinia poſco. 


» Navem agere ignarus navis timet; abrotonum 
ægro 
Non audet, niſi qui didicit, dare. Quod medicorum elt, 
Promittunt medici. Tractant fabrilia fabri. 
Scribimus indocti doctique poe mata paſſim. 


Hic error tamen & levis, hæc inſania quantas 


Virtutes habeat, ſic collige: vatis avarus 
Non 


ON 
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Not thus behav'd the true old Engliſh ſquire, 
He ſmoak'd his pipe each morn by his own fire, 
There juſtice to diſpenſe was ever willing, 

And for his warrants pick'd up many a ſhilling : 
* To teach his younger neighbours always glad, 
Where for their corn beſt markets might be had, 
And from experienc'd age as glad to learn, 

How to defraud unſeen the parſon's barn. 


But now the world's quite alter'd ; all are bent 


To leave their ſeats, and fly to parliament : . 
Old men and boys in this alone agree, 


And vainly courting popularity, 

Ply their obſtrep'rous voters all night long 

« With bumpers, toaſts, and now and then a ſong : 
'Ev'n I, who ſwear theſe follies I deſpiſe, 

Than ftateſmen, or their porters, tell more lies ; 
And, for the faſhion-ſake, in ſpite cf nature, 
Commence ſometimes a moſt important creature, 
Puſy as Car—w. rave for ink and quills, 

And ſtuff my head and pockets full of bills, 


: Few landmen go to ſea unleſs they're preſt, 
And quacks in all profeſſions are a jeſt; 
None dare to kill, except moſt learn'd phyſicians, 
Learn'd, or unlearn'd, we all are politicians : 
There's not a ſoul but thinks, cou'd he be ſent; 
H' has parts enough to ſhine in parliament. . 


* Tho' many ills this modern taſte produces, 
Yet fill, my Lord, 'tis not without its uſes ; 
A 3 ; Theſe 
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Non temere eſt animus; verſus amat, hoc ſtudet 
unum; | 

» Detrimenta, fugas ſervorum, incendia ridet : 

Non fraudem ſocio puerove incogitat ullam 

Pupillo; ? vivit ſiliquis & pane ſecundo; 

Militiæ quanquam piger & malus, utilis urbi. 


Si das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari, 
d Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat; 
< 'Torouet ab obſcœnis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem: 
Mox etiam pectus præceptis format amicis, 
Aſperitatis & invidiæ corrector & ire ; 
e Recte facta refert; orientia tempora notis 
Inſtruit exemplis; f inopem ſolatur & ægrum. 


Caſtis cum pueris ignara puella mariti 
Diſceret unde preces, vatem ni Muſa dedifſſet ? 
Poſcit opem chorus, & præſentia numina ſentit ; 
> Cceleftes implorat aquas doQa prece blandus, 
Avertit 
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» Theſe minor politicians are a kind 

Not much to ſelfiſh avarice inclin'd ; 

Do but allow them with applauſe to ſpeak, 

They little care, tho? all their tenants break; 
They form intrigues with no man's wife or daughter, 
And live on pudden, chicken-broth, and water; 
Fierce Jacobites, as far as bluſt'ring words, 

But loth in any cauſe to draw their ſwords. 


Were ſmaller matters worthy of attention, 
A thouſand other uſes I could mention; 
For inftance, in each monthly magazine 
Their eſſays and orations ſtill are ſeen, 
And magazines teach boys and girls to read, 
And are the canons of each tradeſman's creed; 
Apprentices they ſerve to entertain, 
* Inflead of ſmutty tales, and plays profane; 
Inſtruct them how their paſſions to command, 
And to hate none—but thoſe who rule the land : 
Facts they record, births, marriages, and deaths, 
Sometimes receipts for claps, and ſtinking breaths, 


© When with her brothers miſs comes up to town, 
How for each play can ſhe afford a crown ; 
Where find diverſions gratis, and yet pretty, 
Unleſs ſhe goes to church, or a committee; 
And ſure committees better entertain, 
Than hearing a dull parſon pray for rain, 
R 3 Or 
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i Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit, 
*Impetrat & pacem, & locupletem frugibus annum. 
Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes. 


= Apricolz priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
« Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 
Corpus, & ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum ſociis operum, & pueris & conjuge fida ; 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus & vino Genium memorem brevis ævi. 
* Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit; 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Luſit amabiliter; donec jam ſævus apertam 
In rabiem verti cœpit jocus, & per honeſtas 
Ire minax impunè domos : doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi : quin etiam lex, 
Pœnaque lata, malo quæ nollet carmine quenquam 
Deſcribi: vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 
Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 4 
© Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio: fic horridus ille 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius; & grave virus 
Munditiæ pepulere: ſed in longum tamen ævum 

Manſerunt hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 


Serus 


8 
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i Or whining beg deliverance from battle, 


Dangers, and fins, and ſickneſs amongſt cattle ; 

At charch ſhe hears with unattentive car 

The pray'rs for peace, and for a plenteous year, 
But here quite charm'd with ſo much wit and ſenſe, 
the falls a victim ſoon to eloquence : 

Well may ſhe fall ; ſince eloquence has power 

To govern both the Upper Houſe and Lower, 


Our ancient gentry, frugal, bold, and rough, 
Were farmers, yet liv'd happily enough; 
They, when in barns their corn was ſafely lay'd, 
For harveſt- homes great entertainments made, 
The well-rubb'd tables crack'd with beef and pork, 
And all the ſupper ſhar'd who ſhar'd the work: 
© This gave frecholders firſt a taſte for eating, 
And was the ſource of all eleQion-treating ; 
A while their jeſts, tho? merry, yet were wiſe, 
And they took none but decent liberties, 
brandy and punch at length ſuch riots bred, 
No ſober family cou'd ſleep in bed: 
All were alarm'd, ev'n thoſe who had no hurt 
' Call'd in the law, to ſtop ſuch dang'rous ſport. 
Rich citizens at length new arts brought down 
With ready caſh, to win each country town; 
This leſs diſorders caus'd than downright drink, 
Freemen grew civil, and began to think; | 
hut ſtill all canvaſſing produc'd confution, 
The relicts of its ruſtic inſtitution, 

R 4 "Tis 
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* Serus enim Grecis admovit acumina chartis, 
Et poſt Punica bella quietus, quterere cœpit, 
Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Æſchylus utile ferrent, 
Tentavit quoque rem ſi dignè vertere poſſet: | 
Et placuit ſibi, natura ſublimis & acer, 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, & feliciter audet: 
Sed turpem putat in ſcriptis metuitque lituram. 
* Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere 
d Sudoris minimùm; ſed habet comœmdia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniz minus : © adfpice Plautus 
Quo pacto partes tutetur amantis ephebi, 
Ut patris attenti, * Ienonis ut inſidioſi: 
Quantus ſit Dorſennus * edacibus in paraſitis : 
> Quam non adſtricto percurrat pulpita ſocco. 
Geſtit enim nummum in loculos demittere ; poſt hoc 
Securus, cadat, an recto ſtet fabula talo. 

Quem tulit ad ſcenam ventoſo gloria curru, 
Exanimat lentus ſpectator: ſedulus inflat. 
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:'Tis but of late, ſince thirty years of peace 
To uſeful ſciences have giv'n increaſe, 
That w' have inquir'd how Rome's loſt ſons of old 
Barter'd their liberties for feaſts and gold; 
What treats proud Sylla, Cæſar, Craſſus gave, 
And try'd, like them, to buy each hungry knave : 
Nor try'd in vain; ? too fortunately bold, 
Many have puchas'd votes, and many old ; 
No laws can now amend this venal land, 
That dreads the touch of a reforming hand. 


Some think an int'reſt may be form'd with eaſe,. , 
* Becauſe the vulgar we. muſt chiefly pleaſe ; 
* But for that reaſon 'tis the harder taſk, 
For ſuch will neither pardon grant, nor aſk. 
© See how Sir W , maſter of this art, 
By different methods wins each C——=—n heart. 
He tells raw youths, that whoring is no harm, 
And teaches their attentive fires to farm; 
To his own table lovingly invites 
f Infidious pimps, and * hungry paraſites : 
> Sometimes in ſlippers, and a morning gown, 
He pays his early viſits round a town, 
At every houſe relates his ſtories over, 
Of place-bills, taxes, turneps, and Hanover ; 
If tales will money ſave, and buſineſs do, 
It matters little, are they falſe or true. 


K | | F 
Whoe'er prefers a elam'rous mob's applauſe 
To his own conſcience, or his country's cauſe, 
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! vic leve, ſic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarun 
Subruit aut reficit : ® valeat res ludicra, fi me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 


* Szpe etiam audacem fugat hoc terretque poetan, 
Quod numero plures, virtute & honore minores, 
Indo, ſtolidique, & depugnare parati, 

Si diſcordet eques, media inter carmina poſcunt 

* Aut urſum, aut pugiles: his nam plebecula gaudet. 
Verùm equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos & gaudia vana, 

Quatuor aut plures aulza premuntur in horas, 

* Dum fugiunt equitum turmæ, peditumque catervz, 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis ; 
Eſſeda feſtinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves : 

* Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 

Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus, ſeu 
Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 

Sive elephas albus vulgi converteret ora. 
Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis. 

Ut ſibi præbentem mimo ſpectacula plura : 
Scriptores autem narrare putaret aſello 

* Fabellam ſurdo : nam quæ pervincere voces 
Evaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra theatra ? 
Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Thuſcum 
Tanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes 
Divitizque peregrinæ; quibus oblitus actor 
Cam ſtetit in ſcenà, concurrit dextera lævæ. 
* Dixit adhuc aliquid ? Nil ſane, Qgod placet ergo: 
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1 ſoon elated, and as ſoon caſt down 

By every drunken cobler's ſmile or frown ; 

go ſmall a matter can depreſs or raiſe 

A mind that's meanly covetous of praiſe : 

But if my quiet muſt dependent be 

On the vain breath of popularity, 

A wind each hour to diff rent quarters veerir g, 
« Adieu, ſay I, to all Electioneering. 


The boldeſt orator it diſconcerts, 
To find the many, tho? of meaneſt parts, 
Nitrate, ſquabbling, diſcontented prigs, 
fitter t' attend a boxing-match at Figg's, 
lo all good ſenſe and reaſon ſhut their ears, 
Yet take delight in S—d—m's o bulls and bears. 


? Young knights now ſent from many a diftant ſhire 
are better pleas'd with what they ſee than hear; 
Their joy's to view his majeſty approach, 
Drawn by eight milk-white ſteeds in gilded coach, 
the pageant ſhow-and buſtle to behold, 
* The guards both horſe and foot lac'd o'er with gold, 
The rich inſignia from the Tower brought down, 
' The iv'ry ſcepter and the radiant crown. 
The mob huzza, the thund'ring cannons roar, 
And buſineſs is delay'd at leaſt an hour ; 
The Speaker calls indeed to mind what paſſes, 
But might as well read orders to deaf aſſes. 


VB: But now ſee honeſt v riſe to joke! 
dae Houſe all laugh; What ſays he? Has he ſpoke ?” 
No 
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Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 
Ace ne forte putes me, que facere ipſe recuſem, 
Cum rectè tractant alii, laudare maligne ; 


Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videws "B 
Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, Envio 
7 Irritat, mulcet, * falſis terroribus implet, x Is ti 
* Ut magus ; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Ati ag 
| 0 
Verùm age, & his qui ſe lectori credere malunt, bk 
Quam ſpectatoris faſtidia ferre ſuperbi, Log 
Curam redde brevem ; * fi munus Apolline dignum The 
Vis complere libris, & vatibus addere calcar, All e 
Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona virentem. For | 
f Multa quidem nobis facimus mala ſzpe poetæ, 
* (Ut vineta egomet cædam mea) cùm tibi librum 1 
> Sollicito damus, aut feſſo; cam lædimur, unum Thu 
Si quis amicorum eſt auſus reprendere verſum, e 
* Chm loca jam recitata revolvimus irrevocati; - 
' Cdm lamentamur non apparere labores A 
Noſtros, & tenui deducta poemata filo: | bY 
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No not a word; then whence this, ſudden mirth ? 
His phuz foretells ſome jeſt's approaching birth. 


gut leſt I ſeem theſe orators to wrong, 
Fnvious becauſe I ſhare no gift of tongue, 
s there a Man whoſe eloquence has pow'r 
To clear the fulleſt Houſe in half an hour, 
Who now appears to rave and now to weep, 
ho ſometimes makes us ſwear, and ſometimes ſleep, 
: Now fills our heads with falſe alarms from France, 
Then conjurer-like v to India bids us dance, 
All eulogies on him we own are true, 
For ſurely he does all that man. can do, 


© But whilſt, my Lord, theſe makers of our laws 
Thus ſpeak themſelves into the. world's applauſe, 
Let bards for ſuch attempts too modeſt ſhare 
What more they. prize, your patronage and care, 
If you would ſpur them up the Muſes? hill, 
Or aſk their aid your library to. fill. 
e poets are in ev'ry age, and nation, 
A moſt abſurd, wrong-headed generation; 
This ig a thouſand inſtances is ſhewn 
5 (Myſelf as guilty as the reſt I own); 
As when on you our nonſenſe we impoſe, 
Tir'd with the nonſenſe. you have heard in proſe ; 
When w' are offended, if ſome honeſt friend 
Preſumes one unharmonious veric to mend ; 
When undefir'd our labours we repeat, 
' Grieve they're no more regarded by the Great, 
Arg 
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» Chm ſperamus eo rem venturam, ut ſimul atque 
Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, commodus ultrò 
Arceſſas, & egere vetes, & ſcribere cogas. 


* Sed tamen eſt operæ pretium cognoſcere, quale, 
Adituos habeat belli ſpectata domique 
Virtus, indigno non committenda poetæ. 

* Gratus Alexandro regi magno fuit ille 
Cherilus, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos. 
Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt 
Atramenta, fere. ſcriptores carmine fœdo 
Splendida facta linunt. Idem rex ille poema, 
Qui tam ridiculum tam carè prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit ne quis ſe, præter Apellem, 
Pingeret, aut alius Ly ſippo duceret æra 
Fortis Alexandri vultum ſimulantia: quod ſi 
Judicium ſubtile videndis artibus illud 

Ad libros & ad hæc Muſarum dona vocares; 


BgBœotum in craſlo jurares acre natum. 


At neque dedecorant tua de ſe judicia, atque 
Munera quæ multa dantis cum laude tulerunt, 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variuſque poetz, 

» Nec magis expreſſi vultus per ahenea ſigna, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Clarorum apparent: nec ſermones ego mallem 
Repentcs per humum, quam res componere geltas, 
Terrarumque ſitus, & flumina dicere, & arces 


Montibus impoſitas, & barbara regna, tuiſque 
Aufpicus 


les 


» And fancy, ſhou'd You once but ſee our faces, 
You'd bid us write, and pay us all with places. 


Who have ſuch num'rous virtues to rehearſe ; 
Great Alexander once, in ancient days, 
Pay'd Chœrilus for daubing him with praiſe ; 
And yer the ſame fam'd hero made a law, 
None but Apelles ſhou'd his picture draw; 
None but Ly ſippus caſt his royal head 

In braſs: it had been treaſon if in lead; 

A prince he was in valour ne'er ſurpaſs'd, 

And had in painting too perhaps ſome taſte; 
Rut as to verſe, undoubted 1s the matter, 

i He mutt be dull, as a Dutch commentator. 


But you, my Lord, a fav'rite of the Muſe, 
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» Tis your's, my Lord, to form the ſoul to verſe, 


Weu'd chuſe good poets, were there good to chuſe; 
'You know they paint the great man's ſoul as like, 


As can his features Kneller or Vandyke. 
Had I ſuch pow'r, I never wou'd compoſe 


duch creeping lines as theſe, nor verſe, nor proſe 


put rather try to celebrate your praiſe, 

Aud with your juſt encomiums ſwell my lays ; 

lad I a genius equal to my will, 

Cladly would I exert my utmoſt (kill 

To conſecrate to fame Britannia's land 

Receiving law from your impartial hand ; 

by your wiſe councils once more pow'rful made, 
lier fleets rever'd, and flouriſhing her trade 


Ex- 


—— OS 
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» Auſpiciis totum confecta duella per orbem: 

Clauſtraque cuſtodem pacis cohibentia Janum, 

* Et formidatam Parthis te principe Romam ; 

Si, quantum cuperem, poſſem quoque : ſed neque 
parvum 

Carmen majeſtas recipit tua; nec meus audet 

Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recuſent. 

2 Sedulitas autem ſtultè quem diligit, urget ; 

Præcipuè cùm ſe numeris commendat & arte. 

Diſcit enim citiùs meminitque libentids illud 

Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat & veneratur. 

Nil moror officium quod me gravat : ac neque ſicto 

In pejus vultu proponi cereus uſquam, 

Nec prave factis decorari verſibus opfto: 

Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere ; & uni 

Cum ſcriptore meo, capſa porrectus aperta, 

» Deferar in vicum vendentem thus & odores, 

Er piper, & quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis, 
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» Exhauſted nations trembling at her ſword, 
: And * Peace long wiſh'd-for to the world reſtor'd, 


! But your true greatneſs ſuffers no ſuch praiſe, 
My verſe would ſink the theme it meant to raiſe ; 
Unequal to the taſk wou'd ſurely meet 
Deſerv'd contempt, and each preſumptuous ſheet 
Could ſerve for nothing, ſcrawl'd with lines ſo ſimple, 
Unleſs to wrap up ſugar-loaves for Wimple +. 


A general peace was at this time juſt concluded at Alx la 
bs Chapelle. 
0 + Lord Hardwicke's feat in Cambridgethire, 


Ver, LXXIII. 8 T O 


TO THE RT. HON. THE 


EARL OF CHESTERFIEL), 


ON HIS BEING INSTALLED KNIGHT or 
THE GARTER ®, 


HE S E trophies, . Stanhope, of a lovely dame, 
Once the bright object of a monarch's flame, 

Who with ſuch juſt propriety can wear, 
As thou, the darling of the gay and fair ? 
See ev'ry friend to wit, politeneſs, love, 
With one conſent thy Sovereign's choice approve ! 
And liv'd Plantagenet her voice to join, 
Herſelf and Garter both were ſurely thine. 


* He was inſtalled at Windſor on the 18th of June 1730 it 
the ſame time with the Duke of Cumberland and the El 6 
Burlington, 


T0 
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T oO 
A LADY IN TOWN, 


$S00N AFTER HER LEAVING THE COUNTRY, 


HIiLST you, dear maid, o'er thouſands born 
to reign, 
For the gay town exchange the rural plain, 
The cooling breeze and ev*ning walk forſake 
For ſtifling crowds, which your own beauties make ; 
Thro' circling joys while you inceſſant ſtray, 
Charm in the Mall, and ſparkle at the play ; 
Think (if ſucceſſive vanities can ſpare 
One thought to love) what cruel pangs I bear, 
Left in theſe plains all wretched, and alone, 
To weep with fountains, and with echos groan, 
And mourn inceſſantly that fatal day, 
That all my bliſs with Chloe ſnatch'd away. 
Say by what arts I can relieve my pain, 
Mufic, verſe, all I try, but try in vain; 
In yain the breathing flute my hand employs, 
Late the companion of my Chloe's voice, 
Nor Handel's nor Corelli's tuneful airs 
Can harmonize my ſoul, or ſoothe my cares; 
Thoſe once-lov'd med*cines unſucceſsful prove, 
Mulic, alas, is but the voice of love | 
S 2 In 
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In vain I oft harmonious lines peruſe, 
And ſeek for aid from Pope's and Prior's muſe ; 
Their treach'rous numbers but aſſiſt the foe, 
And call forth ſcenes of ſympathiſing woe: 
Here Heloiſe mourns her abſent lover's charms, 
There parting Emma fighs in Henry's arms; 
Their loves like mine 111-fated I bemoan, 
And in their tender ſorrows read my own, 
Reſtleſs ſometimes, as oft the mournful doye 
Forſakes her neft forſaken by her love, 
I fly from home, and ſeek the facred fields 
Where Cam's old urn its filver current yields, 
Where folemn tow'rs o'erlook each moſſy grove, 
As if to guard it from th” aſſaults of love; 
Yet guard in vain, for there my Chloe's eyes 
But lately made whole colleges her prize ; 
Her ſons, tho' few, not Pallas cou'd defend, 
Nor Dullneſs ſuccour to her thouſands lend; 
Love like a fever with infectious rage 


Scorch'd up the young, and thaw'd the froſt of age 


To gaze at her, ev'n Dons were ſeen to run 
8 , 


And leave unftniſh'd pipes, and authors ſcarce begun. 


* So Helen look'd, and mov'd with ſuch a grace, 
When the grave ſeniors of the Trojan race 
Vere forc'd thoſe fatal beauties to admire, 


That all their youth conſum'd, and ſet their town on fire. 


At fam'd Newmarket of: I ſpend the day, 
An unconcern'd ſpectator of the play; | 


* Vid. Hom, II. lib. III. ver. 150. 


There 


TOA LADY IN TOWN, 2b: 


There pitileſs obſerve the ruin'd heir 

With anger fir d, or melting with deſpair ; 

For how ſhou'd I his trivial loſs bemoan, 

Who feel one, fa much greater, of my own ? 

There while the golden heaps, a glorious prize, 
Wait the deciſion of wo rival dice, 

Whilſt long diſputes *rwixt e and foe remain, 
And each, like parties, have their friends for gain, 
Without one with I ſee the guineas ſhine, 

« Fate, keep your gold, I cry, make Chloe mine.“ 
Now ſee, prepar'd their utmoſt ſpeed to try, 

O'er the ſmooth turf the bounding racers fly! 
Now more and more their flender limbs they ftrain, 
And foaming ſtretch along the velvet plain ! 

At ſtay ! ſwift ſteeds, your rapid flight delay, 

No more the jockey's ſmarting laſh obey : 

But rather let my hand direct the rein, 

And guide your ſteps a nobler prize to gain; 

Then ſwift as eagles cut the yielding air, 

Dear me, oh bear me to the abſent fair. 

Now when the winds are huſh'd, the air ſerene, 
And chearful ſun-beams gild the beauteous ſcene, 
Penfive o'er all the neighb'ring fields I ſtray, 
Where'er or choice or chance dire&s the way: 

Or view the op'ning lawns, or private woods, 

Or diſtant bluiſh hills, or ſilver floods: 

Now harmleſs birds in ſilken nets inſnare, 

Now with ſwift dogs purſue the flying hare: g 
Dull ſports ! for ok my Chloe is not there ! 

S 3 Fatigud” 
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Fatigu'd at length I willingly retire 
To a ſmall ſtudy, and a chearful fire, 
There o'er ſome folio pore ; I pore *tis true, 
But oh my thoughts are fled, and fled to you ! 

I hear you, ſee you, feaſt upon your eyes, 
And claſp with eager arms the lovely prize ; 
Here for a while I.cou'd forget my pain, 

- Whilſt I by dear affliction live again: 

But ev*n theſe joys are too ſublime. to laſt, 
And quickly fade, like all the real ones paſt; 
For juſt when now: beneath ſome. ſilent grove 

I hear you talk—and talk perhaps of love, 
Or charm with thrilling notes the lining ear, 
Sweeter than angels ſing, or angels hear, 

My treach'rous hand its weighty charge lets go, 
The book falls thund'ring on the floor below, 
The pleaſing vigon in a moment's gone, 

And J once. more am wretched, and alone. 

So when glad Orpheus from th” infernal ſhade 
Had juſt recall'd his long-lamented maid, 
Soon as her charms, had reach'd his eager eyes, 
Loſt in eternal night=again ſhe dies. 
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u T WITH A PRESENT OF SHELLS AND STONES 
DESIGNED FOR A nor ro. 


ITH gifts like theſe, the ſpoils of neighb'ring 
ſhores, 
The Indian ſwain his ſable love adores. 
Off'rings well ſuited to the duſky ſhrine 
Of his rude goddeſs, but .unworthy mine : 
And yet they ſeem not ſuch a worthleſs prize, 
If nicely view'd by philoſophic eyes; 
And ſuch are yours, that nature's works admire 
With warmth like that, which they themſelves inſpire. 
To ſuch how fair appears each grain of ſand, 
Or humbleſt weed as wrought by Nature's hand ! 
How far ſaperior to all human pow'r 
Springs the green blade, or buds the painted flow'r ! 
In all her births, tho' of the meaneſt kinds, 
A juſt obſerver entertainment finds, 
With fond delight her low productions ſees, 
And how ſhe gently riſes by degrees ; 
A ſhell or ſtone he can with pleaſure view, 
Hence trace her nobleſt works, the heav'ns—and you. 
S 4 Behold, 
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Behold, how bright theſe gaudy trifles ſhine, 
The lovely ſportings of a hand divine! 
See with what art each curious ſhell is made, 
Here carv'd in fretwork, there with pearl inlaid! 
What vivid ſtreaks th' enamell'd ſtones adorn, 
Fair as the paintings of the purple morn ! 
Yet ſtill not half their charms can reach our eyes, 
While thus confus'd the ſparkling chaos lies ; 
Doubly they'll pleaſe, when in your grotto plac'd, 
They plainly ſpeak their fair diſpoſer's taſte ; 
Then glories yet unſeen ſhall o'er them riſe, 
New order from your hand, new luſtre from your eyes, 

How ſweet,. how charming will appear this prot, 
When by your art to full perfection brought; 
Here verdant plants and biooming flow'rs will grow, 
There bubbling currents thro? the ſhell-work flow; 
Here coral mixt with ſhells of various dyes, 
There poliſh'd ſtones wilt charm our wand'ring eyes; 
Delightful bower of bliſs ! ſecure retreat! 
Fit for the Muſes, and Statira's feat. 

But fill how good muſt be that fair-one's mind, 
Who thus in ſolitude can pleaſure find ! 
The Muſe her company, good ſenſe her guide, 
. Reſiſtleſs charms her pow'r, but not her pride; 
Who thus forfakes the town, the park, and play, 
In filent-ſhades to paſs her hours away; 
Who better likes to breathe freſh eountry air, 
Than ride 1mprifon'd in a velvet chair; 
And makes the warbling nightingale her choice, 
Zefore the thrills of Farinelli's voice; 


Prefer! 


o A LADY, WITH'SHELLS, &. «26; 


Prefers her books, and.conſcience void of ill, 

To concerts, balls, aſſemblies, and quadrille : 

Sweet bow'rs more pleas'd than gilded chariot ſees, 

For groves the playhouſe quits, and beaus for trees. 
Bleſt is the man, whom heav'n ſhall grant one hour 

With ſuch a lovely nymph, in ſuch a lovely bow'r ! 


es, 
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IN ANSWER-TO A LETTER WROTE IN A VERY 
FINE HAND. 


HILST well-wrote lines our wond'ring eyes 
command, 

The beauteous work of Chloe's artful hand, 

Throughout the finiſh'd piece we ſee diſplay'd 

Th' exacteſt image of the lovely maid ; 

Such is her wit, and ſuch her form divine, 

This pure, as flows the ſtyle thro? ev'ry line, 

That like each letter, exquiſitely fine, 

'See with what art the ſable currents ſtain 

In wand'ring mazes all the-milk-white plain! 

Thus o'er the meadows wrapp'd in filver ſnow 

-Unfrozen brooks in dark meanders flow; 

Thus jetty curls in ſhining ringlets deck 

'The ivory plain of lovely Chloe's neck : 

See, like-ſome virgin, whoſe unmeaning charms 

Receive new luſtre from a lover's arms, 

The yielding paper's pure but vacant breaſt, 

By her fair hand and flowing pen impreſt, 

At ev'ry touch more animated grows, 

And with new life-and new ideas glows, 


Frelk 
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Freſh beauties from the kind defiler gains, 
And ſhines each moment brighter from its ſtains. 
Let mighty Love no longer boaſt his darts, 
That ſtrike unerring, aim'd at mortal hearts; 
Chloe, your quill can equal wonders do, 
Wound full as ſure, and at a diſtance too: 
Arm'd with your. feather'd weapons in your hands, 
. From pole to pole you ſend your great commands; 
To diſtant climes in vain the lover flies, 
Your. pen o'ertakes him, if -he *{capes your eyes; 
& So thoſe who from the {word in battle run, 
But periſh victims to the diſtant gun. 
Beauty's a ſhort-liv'd blaze, a fading flow*r, 
But theſe are charms no ages can devour; 
Theſe, far ſuperior to the brighteſt. face, 
| Triumph alike o'er time as well as ſpace. 


When that fair form, which thouſands now adore, 

By years decay'd, ſhall tyrannize no more, 

Theſe lovely lines ſhall fature ages view, 

And eyes unborn, like ours, be charm'd by you. 
How oft do I admire with fond delight 

The curious piece, and wiſh like-you to write ! 

Alas, vain hope! that might as well aſpire 

To copy Paulo's ſtroke, or Titian's fire: 

Ev'n now your ſplendid lines before me lie, 

And I in vain to imitate them try: 

Believe me, fair, I'm praRtifing this art, 

To ſeal your hand, in hopes to ſteal your heart. 
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TO THE RT. HON. THE 


LADY MARGARET CAVENDISH HARLEY +, 


-PRESENTED WITH A COLLECTION OF POEMs, 


I HE tuneful throng was ever Beauty's care, 
And verſe a tribute ſacred to the fair; 
Hence in each age the lovelieſt nymph has been, 
By undiſputed right, the Muſes Queen; 
Her ſmiles have all poetic boſoms fir'd, 
And patroniz'd the verſe themſelves inſpir'd: 
Leſbia preſided thus in Roman times, 
Thus Sachariſſa reign'd o' r Britiſh rhymes, 
And preſent bards to Margaretta bow, 
For what they were of old, is Harley now. 
From Oxford's houſe, in theſe dull buſy days, 
Alone we hope for patronage, or praiſe; 
He to our ſlighteſt labours {ill is kind, 
Beneath his roof w' are ever ſure to ſind 
{Reward ſufficient for the world's neglect) 
Charms to inſpire, and goodneſs to protect; 


* Only daughter and heir of Edward Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, by Lady Henrietta ' Cavendiſh, -only daughter and 
heir of John Holles, Duke of Newcaſtle, She was afterwards 
Dutcheſs of Portland, and died July 17, 1785» 


Your 


d 
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Your eyes with rapture animate our lays, 
Your ſire's kind hand uprears our drooping bays ; 
Form'd for our glory and ſupport, ye ſeem, 
Our conftant patron he, and you our theme. 
Where ſhou'd poetic homage then be pay'd ? 
Where ev'ry verſe, but at your feet, be lay'd ? 
A double right you to this empire bear, 
As firſt in beauty, and as Oxford's heir. 

Inuſtrious maid ! in whoſe ſole perſon join'd 
Ly'ry perfection of the fair we find ; 
Charms that might warrant all her ſex's pride, 
Without one foible of her ſex to hide; 
Good-nature artleſs as the bloom that dyes 
Her cheeks, and wit as piercing as her eyes. 
Oh Harley! cou'd but you theſe lines approve, 
Theſe children ſprung from 1dlencis and love, 
Cou'd they, (but ah how vain is the deſign !) 
Hope to amuſe your hours, as once they've mine, 
Ti ill-judging world's applauſe, and critics blame, 
Alike I'd ſcorn : Your approbation's fame. 


HORATqILI 


(2 


. 
LI B. II. O Dr. XVI. 


1. TIUM Divos rogat in patenti 
Prenſus Agzo, fimul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis: 


2. Otium bello furioſa Thrace, 
Otium Medi pharetrà decor, 
Groſphe, non gemmis, neque purpura venale, nec 
| auro. 


3. Non enim gazæ, neque confularis 
Summovet lictor miſeros tumultus 
Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 

Tecta volantes. 


4. Vivitur parvo benè, cut paternum 
Splendet in mensa tenui ſalinum; 
Nec leves ſomnos timor, aut Cupido - 

Sordidus aufert. 
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BOOK. H. ODE XVI. 


TO THE HONOURABLE 
PHILIP YORKE, Es N. 


£00N AFTER THE GENERAL ELECTION IN 1747. 


nec 


1. MOR quiet, Yorke, the ſailor cries, 
When gathering ſtorms obſcure the. ſkies, 
The ſtars no more appearing ; 
2. The candidate for quiet prays, 
Sick of the bumpers and huzzas. 
Of bleſt electioneering. 


z. Who thinks, that from the Speaker's chair 
The Serjeant's mace can keep off care, 
Is wond'rouſly miſtaken : 
4. Alas! he is not half ſo bleſt 
As thoſe wh' have liberty, and reſt, 


And dine on beans and bacon. 
5. Why 
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Quid brevi fortes jaculamur zvo- 
Multa ? Quid terras alie calentes 
5. Sole mutamus ? Patriz quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ? 


6. Scandit zratas vitioſa naves 
Cura: nec equitum turmas relinquit, 
Ocyor cervis, & agente nimbos 
Ccyor Euro. 


7. Lætus in præſens animus, quod ultra eſt, 
Oderit curare; & amara lento 
Temperet riſu. Nihil eſt ab omni 
8. Parte beatum. 


9. Abſtulit clarum cita mors Achillem: 

10. Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus: 
Et mihi forſan, tibi quod negaiit, 

Porriget hora. 


HORATIT LIB, II; ODE XVI. IMITATED. 7 


g. Why ſhould we then to London run, 
And quit our chearful country ſun 
For buſineſs, dirt, and ſmoke ? 
Can we, by changing place, and air, 
Ourſelves get rid of, or our care? 
In troth *tis all a joke. 


6, Care climbs proud ſhips of mightieſt force, 
And mounts behind the general's horſe, 
Outſtrips huſſars, and pandours; 
Far ſwifter than the bounding hind, 
5wifter than clouds before the wind, 
Or before the Highlanders. 


A man, when once he's ſafely choſe, 
Shou'd laugh at all his threat'ning foes, 
Nor think of future evil: 
Each good has its attendant ill; 
8. A ſeat is no bad thing, but ſtill 


Elections are the devil. 


9. Its gifts with hand impartial Heav'n 
Divides : to Oxford it was giv'n 
To die in full-blown glory ; 
10. To — indeed a longer date, 
But then with anrelenting hate 
Paurſu'd by Whig and Tory. 


Vor. LXXIII. 8 II. The *- 
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11. Te greges centum, Siculzque circum 
Mugiunt vaccæ: tibi tollit hinnitum 


Apta quadrigis equa: te bis Afro 
Murice tintz 


Veſtiunt lanz : 13. mihi parva rura, & 


14. Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camœnæ 


Parca non mendax dedit & malignum 


Spernere vulgus. 


RORATII, 


Il, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


HORATIT LIB. II. ODE XVI. IMITATED. 


11, The gods to you with bounteous hand 
Have granted ſeats, and parks, and land; 
Brocades and ſilks you wear 
With claret and ragouts you treat, 
12. Six neighing ſteeds with nimble feet 
Whirl on your gilded car : 


13. To me they've given a ſmall retreat, 
Good port and mutton, beſt of meat, 
With broad-cloth on my ſhoulders, 
A foul that ſcorns a dirty job, 
1% Loves a good rhyme, and hates a mob, 
I mean who a'n't freeholders. 


HORACE, 


690 
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LI B. IV. O D. VIII. 


l, 


I. ONAREM pateras grataque commodus, 


Cenſorine, meis æra ſodalibus : 
Donarem tripodas, præmia fortium 
Graiorum: 2. neque tu peſſima munerum 
Ferres; divite me ſcilicet artium, 
Quas aut Parrhaſius protulit, aut Scopas; 
3. Hic ſaxo, liquidis ille coloribus 
Solers nunc hominem ponere, nunc Deum, 


4. Sed 
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Ec” ST 
SOUL IV, ODE VIIL 
F 


TO THE SAME. 


i. TID but kind fate to me impart 

Wealth equal to my gen'rous heart, 
Some curious gift to ev'ry friend, 
A token of my love, I'd ſend ; 

But ſtill the choiceſt and the beſt 
Shou'd be conſign'd to friends at Wreſt *. 


12 


An organ, which, if right J gueſs, 
Wou'd beſt pleaſe Lady Marchioneſs, 
Shou'd firſt be ſent by my command, 
Worthy of her inſpiring hand : 
To Lady Bell of niceſt mould 
A coral ſet in burniſh'd gold : 
To you, well knowing what you like, 
3. Portraits by Lely or Vandyke, | 
A curious bronze, or buſt antique. 


1 ſeat of the Marchioneſs of Kent, wife of Lord Hard- 
wicke. 


1 4. But 
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Sed non hæc mihi vis, non tibi talium 


Res eſt aut animus deliciarum egens. 


Gaudes carminibus: carmina poſſumus. 


Donare, 5. & pretium dicere muneris. 


6. Non incifa notis marmora publicis, 


Per quæ ſpiritus & vita redit bonis 

Poſt mortem ducibus : non celeres fugz, 
Rejetzque retrorſum Annibalis minæ, 
Non incendia Carthaginis impiz, 

Ejus qui domita nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit, clariùs indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabræ Pierides: neque 


Si chartæ ſileant quod bene feceris, 


Mercedem tuleris. 8. Quid foret Ilia 
Mavortiſque puer, ſi taciturnitas 


Obſtaret meritis invida Romuli ? 


Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus Æacum 


Virtus, & favor, & lingua potentium 
Vatum divitibus conſecrat inſulis. 


9. Dignum 


H 


* 
7 


4. 


And leſt you ſnould forget their worth, 


But if ſhe ſnou'd her aid deny, 
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But ſince theſe gifts exceed my power, 
And you, who need not wiſh for more, 
Already bleſt with all that's fine, 

Are pleas'd with verſe, tho? ſuch as mine; 
As poets us'd in ancient times, 
ll make my preſents all in rhymes ; 


Like them I'll ſet their value forth. 


Not monumental braſs or ſtones, 
The guardians of heroic bones, 
Not victories won by Marlbro's ſword, 
Nor titles which theſe feats record, 
Such glories o'er the dead diffuſe, 
As can the labours of the Muſe. 


With you your virtues all muſt die, 
Nor tongues unborn ſhall ever ſay 
How wiſe, how good, was Lady Grey. 


What now had been th” ignoble doom 
Of him who built imperial Rome ? 
Or him deſerving ten times more, 
Who fed the hungry, cloth'd the poor, 
Clear'd ſtreams, and bridges laid acroſs, 
And built the little church of Roſs ? 
Did not th* eternal powers of verſe 
From age to age their deeds rehearſe, 


T 4 
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9. Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori : 
Ccelo Muſa beat. 10. Sic Jovis intereſt 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules: 
Clarum Tyndaridz ſidus ab infimis 
Quaſſas eripiunt æquoribus rates: 
Ornatus viridi tempora pampino 
Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus, 
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q The Muſe forbids the brave to die, 
Beftowing immortality; 


10, Still by her aid in bleſt abodes 
Alcides feaſts among the gods ; 


And royal Arthur ſtill is able 
To fill his hoſpitable table 


With Engliſh beef, and Engliſh knights, 
And looks with pity down on White's. 


T O 


(4 ata ) 
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HONOURABLE MISS YORK, | 


ON HER 


MARRIAGE TO LORD ANSON, 


APRIL 25, 1748. 


ICTORIOUS Anſon ſee returns 
From the ſubjected main 
With joy each Britiſh boſom burns, 
Fearleſs of France and Spain. 


Honours his grateful Sovereign's hand, 
Conqueſt his own beſtows, 

Applauſe unfeign'd his native land, 
Unenvy'd wealth her foes. 


% But ſtill, my fon,” Britannia cries, 
« Still more thy merits claim ; 
«« Thy deeds deſerve a richer prize 
« 'Than titles, wealth, or fame : 


„Twice wafted ſafe from pole to pole 
« 'Th' haſt fail'd the globe around; 
Contains it aught can charm thy ſoul ? 
% Thy fondeſt wiſhes bound? 
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« ]sthere a treaſure worth thy care 
« Within th' incircling Line? 

« Say, and I'll weary Heav'n with pray'r, 
« To make that treaſure thine,” 


„ MH Heav'n liſten'd to Britannia's voice, 
| Agreed that more was due: 
He choſe the gods approv*d his choice, 
And paid him all in You, 


CHLOE 


( 2% ) 


CHLOE TO STREPHON, 


OO plain, dear youth, theſe tell-tale eves 
My heart your own declare; ( 
But for heav'n's ſake let it ſuffice, 


id 

You reign triumphant there. 85 
Forbear your utmoſt pow'r to try, 

Nor farther urge your ſway; Oh 
Preſs not for what I muſt deny, A 

For fear I ſhould obey. Wit 
Could all your arts ſucceſsful prove, 

Wou'd you a maid undo, Oh 
Whoſe greateſt failing is her love, 

And that her love for you ? 80 


Say, would you uſe that very pow'r 
You from her fondneſs claim, 
'To ruin, in one fatal hour, 
A life of ſpotleſs fame ? 


Ah ! ceaſe, my dear, to do an ill, 
Becauſe perhaps you may; 

But rather try your utmoſt {kill 
To ſave me than betray. 


Be you yourſelf my virtue's guard, 
Defend, and not purſue ; 
Since 'tis a taſk for me too hard, 
To fight with Love and you. 
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EASE, Sally, thy charms to expand, 
All thy arts and thy witchcraft forbear, 
Hide thoſe eyes, hide that neck and that hand, R 
And thoſe ſweet flowing treſſes of hair. 


0h! torture me not, for Love's ſake, 

With the ſmirk of thoſe delicate lips, 
With that head's dear ſignificant ſhake, 

And the toſs of the hoop and the hips. 


On! fight ſtill more fatal! look there, 

O'er her tucker what murderers peep ! 
ncw there's an end of my care, 
I ſhall never more eat, drink, or ſleep, 


80 


Do you ſing too? Ah miſchievous thought! 
Touch me, touch me not there any more; 
Who the devil can 'ſcape being caught 
In a trap that's thus baited all o'er ? 


but why to adviſe ſhould I try? 
What Nature ordains we muſt prove; 
Tou no more can help charming, than I 
Can help being charm'd, and in love. 


A SONG, 


( 236 ) 
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HEN firſt I fought fair Cælia's love, 
And ev'ry charm was new, 


I ſwore by all the gods above, The 
To be for ever true. Like 

But long in vain did I adore, H 
Long wept and figh'd in vain, Wit 

She ſtill proteſted, vow'd, and ſwore, Her 
She ne'er would eaſe my pain. And 

Her 

At laſt o' ercome ſhe made me bleſt, At « 
And yielded all her charms, Her 

And I forſook her when poſſeſt, Her 
And fled to others arms. Her 

At 

But let not this, dear Cælia, now def 
To rage thy breaſt incline; Sho 

For why, ſince you forget your vow, To 
Shou'd I remember mine ? No 

ra 

Vo 


THE 
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THE CTHUILITCE. 


AD I, Pigmalion-like, the pow'r 
To make the nymph I wou'd adore, 
The model ſhould be thus deſign'd, 
Like this her form, like this her mind, 


Her ſkin ſhould be as lilies fair, 
With roſy cheeks and jetty hair ; 
Her lips with pure vermilion ſpread, 
And ſoft and moiſt, as well as red ; 
Her eyes ſhou'd ſhine with vivid light, 
At once both languiſhing and bright ; 
Her ſhape ſhou'd be exact and ſmall, 
Her ſtature rather low than tall; 
Her limbs well turn'd, her air and mien 
At once both ſprightly and ſerene ; 
belides all this, a nameleſs grace 
dhou'd be diffus'd all o'er her face; 
To make the lovely piece complete, 
Not only beautiful, but ſweet, 


This for her form; now for her mind; 
Id have it open, gen'rous, kind, 
Void of all coquettiſh arts, 
And vain deſigns of conquering hearts, 


Not 
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Not ſway'd by any views of gain, 

Nor fond of giving others pain ; 

But ſoft, tho' bright, like her own eyes, 
Diſcreetly witty, gayly wile. . 


I'd have her ſkill'd in ev'ry art 
That can engage a wand'ring heart; 
Know all the ſciences of love, 
Yet ever willing to improve; 
To preſs. the hand, and roll the eye, 
And drop ſometimes an amorous figh, . 
To lengthen out the balmy kiſs, 
And heighten ev'ry tender bliſs ; 
And vet I'd have the charmer be. 


By Nature only taught, or me. 


I'd have her to ſtrict honour ty'd; . 
And yet without one ſpark of pride; 
In company well-dreſs'd and fine, 
Yet not ambitious to outſhine; 

In private always neat and clean, 

And quite a ſtranger to the ſpleen ; 
Well-pleas'd to grace the park and play, 
And dance ſometimes the night away, 
But oft*ner fond to ſpend her hours 

In ſolitude and ſhady bow'rs, 

And there beneath ſome ſilent grove, 


Delight in poetry and love, 


Seme 


Some ſparks of the poetic fire 
[ fain would have her ſoul inſpire, 
Enough, at leaſt, to let her know 
What joys from love and virtue flow ; 
Enough, at leaſt, to make her wiſe, 
And fops and fopperies deſpiſe; 
Prefer her books, and her own muſe, 
To viſits, ſcandal, chat, and news; 
Above her ſex exalt her mind, 
and make her more than woman-kind.. 
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TO A YOUNG LA Dy, 


GOING TO THE WEST-IN DIES. 


OR univerſal ſway deſign'd, 
To diſtant realms Clorinda flies, | 
And ſcorns, in one ſmall jſle confin'd, ( 
To bound the conqueſts of her eyes. 


From our cold climes to India's ſhore 
With cruel haſte ſhe wings her way, 

To ſcorch their ſultry plains ſtill more, 05 
And rob us of our only day. | 


Whilſt ev'ry ſtreaming eye o'erflows Ca 
With tender floods of parting tears, 

Thy breaſt, dear cauſe of all our woes, 
Alone unmov'd, and gay appears. du 


But ſtill, if right the Muſes tell, 


The fated point of time is nigh, _ 
When grief ſhall that fair boſom ſwell, 
And trickle from thy lovely eye. 7 
ro 


Tho? now, like Philip's ſon, whoſe arms 

id once the vailal world command, Th. 
You rove with unreſiſted charms, 

And conquer both by ſea and land; 


Yet when (as ſoon they mult) mankind Her 
Shall all be doom'd to wear your chain, 
You too, like him, will weep to find he 


No more unconquer'd worlds remain. 
CHLOE 


— — — — 
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CHLOE. ANGLING. 


N yon fair brook's enamell'd fide 
0 Behold my Chloe ſtands! 
Her angle trembles o' er the tide, 

As conſcious of her hands. 


Calm as the gentle waves appear, 
Her thoughts ſerenely flow, 

Calm as the ſoftly breathing air 
That curls the brook below. 


Such charms her ſparkling eyes diſcloſe, 
With ſuch ſoft pow'r endu'd, 

She ſeems a new-born Venus 'roſe 
From the tranſparent flood, 


From each green bank, and moſly cave, 
The icaly race repair, 

They ſport beneath the cryſtal wave, 
And kiſs her image there. 


Here the bright ſilver eel enroll'd 
In ſhining volumes lies, if 
Tizre baſks the carp bedropt with gold | 
In the ſunſhine of her eyes, [ 


U 2 With 
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With hungry pikes in wanton play 
The tim*rous trouts appear, 

The hungry pikes forget to prey, 
The tum'rous trouts to fear. 


With equal haſte the thoughtleſs crew 
To the fair tempter fly, 

Nor grieve they, whilſt her eyes they view, 
That by her hand they die, 


Thus I too view'd the nymph of late, 
Ah ſimple fiſh, beware! 

Soon will you find my wretched fate, 
And ſtruggle in the ſnare. 


But, fair-one, tho? theſe toils ſucceed, 
Of conqueſt be not vain, 

Nor think o'er all the ſcaly breed 
Unpuniſh'd thus to reign ; 


Remember, in a wat'ry glaſs 
His charms Narciſſus ſpy'd, 
When for his own bewitching face 
The youth deſpair'd and dy'd. 


No more then harmleſs fiſh inſnare, 
No more ſuch wiles purſue ; 
Leſt, whilſt you baits for them prepare, 
Love finds out one for you. 


CHLOE 


CHELOE HUNTING. 


HILST thouſands court fair Chloe's love, 
She fears the dang'rous joy, 

But, Cynthia-like, frequents the grove, 

As lovely, and as coy. | 


With the ſame ſpeed ſhe ſeeks the hind, 
Or hunts the flying hare ; 

She leaves purſuing ſwains behind, 
To languiſh and deſpair. 


Oh ſtrange caprice in thy dear breaſt ! 
Whence firſt this whim began; 

To follow thus each worthleſs beaſt, 
And ſhun their ſovereign Man ! 


Conſider, fair, what *tis you do, 


How thus they both muſt die, 
Net ſurer they, when you purſue, 
Thau we whene'er you fly. 


| 


1 


ON 


IL. U IN DAS RECOVERY 
FROM TH E 


8 MA L-L:--P-:O-X. 


RIGHT Venus long with envious eyes 
'The fair Lucinda's. charms had ſeen, 
« And ſhall ſhe fill,” the goddeſs cries, 


«© Thus dare to rival Beauty's Queen!“ 


She ſpoke, and to th* internal plains 
With cruel haſte indignant goes, 

Where Death the prince of terrors reigns 
Amidſt diſeaſes, pains, and woes. 


To him her pray'rs ſhe thus applies: 

« O ſole in whom my hopes confide ! 
% To blaſt my rival's potent eyes, 

« And in her fate all mortal pride; 


Let her but feel thy chilling dart; 
« will forgive, tremendous god, 
«© Ev'n that which pierc'd Adonis? heart :” 
He hears, and gives th” aſſenting nod. 
Then 
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Then calling forth a fierce Diſeaſe 
Impatient for the beauteous prey, 
zids him the lovelieſt fabric ſeize 


The gods e'er form'd of human clay. 


aſſur'd he meant Lucinda's charms, 

To her th' infectious Dæmon flies, 
Her neck, her cheeks, her lips diſarms, 

And of their lightning robs her eyes. 


The Cyprian queen with cruel joy 
Beholds her rival's charms o'erthrown, 
Nor doubts, like mortal fair, t' employ 
Their ruins to augment her own. 


From out the ſpoils of ev'ry grace 

The goddeſs picks ſome glorious prize, 
Tranſplants the roſes from her face, 

And arms young Cupids from her eyes. 


Now Death (ah veil the mournful ſcene !) 
Had in one moment pierc'd her heart, 
Had kinder Fate not ſtept between, 
And turn'd aſide th' uplifted dart. 


þ 
q 
| 
A 
| 


* What phrenzy bids thy hand eſſay,“ | 
He cries, to wound thy ſureſt friend, 
* Whoſe beauties to thy realms each day 
* Such num'rous crowds of victims fend ? 


U 4 e Are | 
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ce Are not her eyes, where-e'er they aim, 
« As thine own filent arrows ſure ? 
% Or who that once has felt their flame, 
1 Dar'd e'er indulge one hope of cure?“ 


Death thus reprov'd his hand reſtrains, 
And bids the dire diſtemper fly; 
The cruel beauty lives, and reigns, 
That thouſands may adore, and die. 
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"W-KIT TEN TN 


MR. LOCKE'S ESSAY 
o N 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


ONG had the mind of man with curious art 


Search'd Nature's wond'rous plan thro' ev'ry part, 


Meaſur'd each tract of ocean, earth, and ſky, 
And number'd all the rolling orbs on high; 
Yet fill, ſo learn'd, herſelf ihe little Knew, 
Till Locke's unerring pen the portrait drew. 


So beauteous Eve a while in Eden ſtray'd, 
And all her great Creator's works ſurvey'd ; 
By ſun, and moon, ſhe knew to mark the hour ; 
dhe knew the genus of each plant and flow'r ; 
dhe knew, when ſporting on the verdant lawn, 
The tender lambkin, and the nimble. fawn : 
But ſtill a ſtranger to her own bright face, 
She gueſs'd not at its form, nor what ſhe was 
Till led at length to ſome clear fountain's ſide, 
dhe view'd her beauties in the cryſtal tide; 
The ſhining mirror all her charms diſplays, 
And her eyes catch their own rebounded rays. | 


WRIT- 
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INC E thou, relentleſs maid, can'ſt daily hear 
Thy flave's complaints without one ſigh or tear, 

Why beats thy breaſt, or thy bright eyes o'erflow 
At theſe imaginary ſcenes of woe ? 
Rather teach theſe to weep, and that to heave, 
At real pains themſelves to thouſands give ; 
And if ſuch pity to feign'd love is due, 
Conſider how much more you owe to true. 


CUPID 


CUPID RELIEVE SD. 


A* once young Cupid went aſtray, 
The little god I found; 
[ took his bow and-ſhafts away, 
And faſt his pinions bound. 


At Chloe's feet my ſpoils I-caſt, 
My conqueſt proud to ſhew ; 

She ſaw his godſhip fetter'd faſt, 
And ſmil'd to ſee him ſo. 


Zut ah! that ſmile ſuch freſh ſupplies 
Of arms refiſtleſs gave 

I'm forc'd again to yield my prize, 
And fall again his ſlave, 


THE 
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WAY TO BE WISE. 


IMITATED FROM LA FONTAINE, 


I) OOR Jenny, am'rous, young, and gay, 


1 Having by man been led aſtray, 
To nunn'ry dark retir'd ; 
There liv'd and look'd fo like a maid, 
So ſeldom eat, ſo often pray'd, 
She was by all admir'd. 


The lady Abbeſs oft would cry, 
If any ſiſter trod awry, 
Or prov'd an idle flattern ; 
« See wiſe and pious Mrs. Jane! 
« A life ſo ſtrict, ſo grave a mien 
« Is ſure a worthy pattern.“ 


A pert young flut at length replies, 

Experience, madam, makes folks wiſe, 
4 *Tis that has made her ſuch ; 

« And we, poor ſouls, no doubt, ſhou'd be 

«© As pious, and as wiſe, as ſhe, 


« If we had ſeen as much.” 


THS 
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FROM PETRONIUS: AFRANIUS. 


HITE as her hand fair Julia threw 
A ball of filver ſnow ; 
The frozen globe fir'd as it flew, 
My boſom felt it glow. 


Strange pow'r of Iove ! whoſe great command 
Can thus a ſnow-ball arm; 

When ſent, fair Julia, from thine hand, 
Ev'n ice itſelf. can warm. 


How ſhould we then ſecure our hearts ? 
Love's pow'r we all muſt feel, 

Who thus can, by ſtrange magic arts, 
In ice his flames conceal, 


"Tis thou alone, fair Julia, know, 
Can'ſt quench my fierce defire 
But not with water, ice, or ſnow, 


But with an equal fire. 


ANACREON 


ANACREON, ODE XX. 


ROCK on Phrygian plains we ſee 
That once was beauteous Niobe: 
And Progne, too revengeful fair! 

Now flits a wand' ring bird in air: 

Thus I a looking-glaſs wou'd be, 

That you, dear maid, might gaze on me; 
Be chang'd to ſtays, that ſtraitly lac'd, 

I might embrace thy ſlender waiſt ; 

A filver ſtream I'd bathe thee, fair, 

Or ſhine pomatum on thy hair; 

In a ſoft ſable's tippet's form 
I'd kiſs thy ſnowy bubbies warm ; 

In ſhape of pearl thy boſom deck, 

And hang for ever round thy neck : 

Pleas'd to be aught that touches you, 

Your glove, your garter, or your ſhoe. 


A TRANS. 
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TRANSLATION OF SOME LATIN VERSES 
GO HW TM B 


CAMERA OBSCURA, 


HE various pow'rs of blended ſhade and light, 
The ſkilful Zeuxis of the duſky night; 

The lovely forms that paint the ſnowy plain 

Free from the pencil's violating ſtain ; 

In tuneful lines, harmonious Phoebus, ſing, 

At once of light and verſe celeſtial king. 


Divine Apollo! let thy ſacred fire 
Thy youthful bard's unſkilful breaſt inſpire, 
Like the fair empty ſheet he hangs to view, 
Void, and unfurniſh'd, till inſpir'd by you; 
O let one beam, one kind enlight'ning ray 
It once upon his mind and paper play 
Hence ſhall his breaſt with bright ideas glow, 
hence num'rous forms the filver field ſhall ſtrew. 


But now the Muſe's uſeful precepts view, 
And with juſt care the pleaſing work purſue. 
Firſt chuſe a window that convenient lyes, 
And to the north directs the wand ring eyes; . 


Dark 
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Dark be the room; let not a ſtraggling ray 
Intrude, to chaſe the ſhadowy forms away, 
Except one bright refulgent blaze convey'c 
Thro' a ſtrait paſſage in the ſhutter made, 

In which th' ingenious artiſt firſt muſt place 

A little, convex, round, tranſparent glaſs, 
And juſt behind th' extended paper lay, 

On which his art ſhall all its pow'r diſplay : 
There rays reflected from all parts ſhall meet, 
And paint their objects on the filver ſheet ; 

A thouſand forms ſhall in a moment riſe, 

And magic landſcapes charm our wand” ring eyes; 
*Tis thus from. ev'ry object that we view, 

If Epicurus' doQrine teaches true, 

The ſubtile parts upon our organs play, 

And to our minds th' external forms convey. 


But from what cauſes all theſe wonders flow, 
*Tis not permitted idle bards to know, 
How thro? the center of the convex glaſs, 
'The piercing rays together twiſted paſs, 
Or why revers'd.the lovely ſcenes appear, 
Or why the ſun's approaching light they fear ; 
Let grave philoſophers the cauſe enquire, 
Enough for us to ſee, and to admire, 


See then what forms with various colours ſtain 
The painted ſurface of the paper plain! 


Now bright and gay, as ſhines the heavenly bow, 
Here 


So late a wide, unpeopled waſte of ſnow: 
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Here verdant groves, there golden crops of corn 
The new uncultivated fields adorn ; 
Here gardens deckt with flow'rs of various dyes, 
There {lender tow'rs, and little cities rife : 

But all with tops inverted downward bend, 

Earth mounts aloft, and ſkies and clouds deſcend : 
Thus the wiſe vulgar on a pendent land 

Imagine our antipodes to ſtand, 

And wonder much, how they ſecurely go, 

And not fall headlong on the heav'ns below. 

The charms of motion here exalt each part 

Above the reach of great Apelles' art; 
Zephyrs the waving harveſts gently blow, 
The waters curl, and brooks inceſſant flow; 
Men, beaſts, and birds in fair confuſion ſtray, 

Some riſe to fight, whilſt others paſs away. 

On all we ſeize that comes within our reach, 
The rolling coach we ſtop, the horſe-man catch ; 
Compel the poſting traveller to ſtay ; 

But the ſhort viſit cauſes no delay. 

Again, behold what lovely proſpects riſe ! 
Now with the lovelieſt feaſt your longing eyes. 
Nor let ſtrict modeſty be here afraid, 

To view upon her head a beauteous maid : 

ve in ſmall folds her waving garments flow, 

And all her ſlender limbs till ſlenderer grow; 
Contracted in one little orb is found 

The ſpacious hoop, once five vaſt ells around : 

But think not to embrace the flying fair, 

Soon will ſhe quit your arms unſeen as air, 

Vor. LXXIII. X In 
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In this reſembling too a tender maid, 
Coy to the lover's touch; and of his hand afraid. 
Enough w' have ſeen ; now let th' intruding day 
Chaſe all the lovely magic ſcenes away; 
Again th* unpeopled ſnowy waſte returns, 
And the lone plain its faded glories mourns ; 
The bright creation in a moment flies, 
And all the pigmy generation dies. 
Thus, when ſtill night her gloomy mantle ſpreads, 
The fairies dance around the flow'ry meads ! 
But when the day returns, they wing their flight 
To diſtant lands, and ſhun th' unwelcome light, 
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N her own ifle's remoteſt grove 
Stands Venus? lovely ſhrine, 


Sacred to beauty, Joy, and love, 
And built by hands divine. 


The poliſh'd ſtructure, fair and bright 
As her own ivory ſkin, 

Without is alabaſter white, 
And ruby all within. 


Above, a cupola charms the view, 
White as unſully'd ſnow ; 

Two columns of the ſame fair hue 
Support the dome below. 


| Its walls a trickling fountain laves, 
In which ſuch virtue reigns, 

That, bath'd in its balſamic waves, 
No lover feels his pains, 


Before th' unfolding gates there ſpreads 
A fragrant ſpicy grove, 

That with its curling brafches ſhades 
The labyrinths of Love. 


X 2 Brighs 
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Brig ht Beauty here her captives holds, 
Who kiſs their eaſy chains, 
And in the ſoſteſt cloſeſt folds 
Her willing ſlaves detains, 


Would'ſt thou, who ne'er theſe ſeas haſt try'd, 
Find where this iſland lies, 

Let pilot Love the rudder guide, 
And ſteer by Chloe's eyes. 
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COUNTESS OF COVENTRY's BREAST. 


IN IMITATION OF WALLERs 


ELIGHTFUL ſcene! in which appear 

At once all beauties of the year ! 
See how the zephyrs of her breath 
Fan gently all the flow'rs beneath ! 
See the gay flow'rs, how bright they glow, 
Tho' planted in a bed of ſnow ! 
Yet ſee how ſoon they fade, and die, 
Scorch'd by the ſunſhine of her eye ! 
No wonder if, o'ercome with bliſs, 
They droop their heads to ſteal a kiſs ; 
Who would not die on that dear breaſt ? 
Who would not die to be ſo bleſt ? 


X 3 THE 


THE 


'SQUIRE AND THE PARSON. 
AN ECLOGUE. 


WRITTEY ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE PEACE, 
1748. 


Y his hall chimney, where in ruſty grate 
Green faggots wept their own untimely fate, 
In elbow-chair the penſive Squire reclin'd, 
Revolving debts and taxes in his mind : 

A pipe juſt fill'd upon a table near 

Lay by the London-Evening ftain'd with beer, 
With half a bible, on whoſe remnants torn 

Each pariſh round was annually forſworn. 

The gate now claps, as ev'ning juſt grew dark, 
Tray ſtarts, and with a growl prepares to bark; 

But ſoon diſcerning with ſagacious noſe 


. 


| The well-known favour of the parſon's toes, 

| Lays down his head, and ſinks in ſoft repoſe. 
| The doctor ent'ring, to the tankard ran, 

| Takes a good hearty pull, and thus began: 


PARSON: 


PARSON. 

Why ſitt'ſt thou thus forlorn and dull, my friend, 
Now war's rapacious reign is at an end? 
Hark, how the diſtant bells inſpire delight! 
See bonkires ſpangle o'er the veil of night! 

*SQUIRE, 

What peace, alas! in foreign parts to me ? 
At home, nor peace nor plenty can I ſee ; 
Joylefs I hear drums, bells, and fiddles ſound, 
'Tis all the fame—Four ſhillings in the pound. 
My wheels, tho? old, are clogg'd with a new tax; 
My oaks, tho' young, mult groan beneath the axe: 
My barns are half unthatch'd, untyl'd my houſe ; 
Loſt by this fatal ſickneſs all my cows : 
See there's the bill my late damn'd lawſuit coſt ! 
Long as the land contended for,—and loft : 
Ev'n Ormond's head I can frequent no more, 
So ſhort my pocket is, ſo long the ſcore ; 
At ſhops all round I owe for fifty things.— 
This comes of fetching Hanoverian kings. 


PARSON, 


I muſt confeſs the times are bad indeed ; 
No wonder, when we ſcarce believe our creed ; 
When purblind Reafon's deem'd the ſureſt guide, 
And heav'n-born Faith at her tribunal try'd ; 


When all church-pow'r is thought to make men ſlaves, 


Saints, Martyrs, Fathers, all call'd fools and knaves. 
X 4 


THE *SQUIRE AND THE PAR3ON. . 
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*SQUIRE. 
Come, preach no more, but drink, and hold your 
tongue : 
I'm for the church ;—but think the parſon's wrong, 
PARSON, 

See there! ! free-thinking now ſo rank is grown, 
It ſpreads infection thro? each country town; 
Deiſtic ſcoffs fly round at rural boards, 
'Squires, and their tenants too, profane as lords, 
Vent impious jokes on every ſacred thing. | 


| "SQUIRE, 

. Come drink ;— 
PARSON. 

—Here's to you then, to church and king, 


"SQUIRE. 


Here's church and king; I hate the glaſs ſhould 
ſtand, | 
Tho' one takes tythes, and t' other taxes land. 


| PARSON. 
Heav'n with new plagues will ſcourge this ſinful 
Unleſs we ſoon repeal the toleration, len 
And to the church reſtore the Convocation: 


"SQUIRE, 
Plagues we ſhou'd feel ſufficient, on my word, 
«Starv'd by two Houſes, prieſt-rid by a third. 
For better days we lately had a chance, 
Had not the honeſt Plaids been trick'd by France. 


PARSON. 


Ne 
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PARSON. 
ur Is not moft gracious George our faith's defender ? 
You love the church, yet wiſh for the Pretender ! 


"SQUIRE, 

Preferment, I ſuppoſe, is what you mean 
Turn Whig, and you, perhaps, may be a dean: 
But you muſt firſt learn how to treat your betters. 
What's here ? ſure ſome ſtrange news! a boy with letters : 
Oh, ho ! here's one, I ſee, from parſon Sly : 
« My rev'rend neighbour Squab being like to die, 
« ] hope, if heav'n ſhould pleaſe to take him hence, 
% To aſk the living wou'd be no offence.” 


PARSON. 
. Have you not {wore that I ſhou'd Squab ſucceed ? 
Think how for this I taught your ſons to read ; 
F How oft diſcover'd puſs on new-plow'd land; 


—— 


How oft ſupported you with friendly hand, [ ſtand. 
When 1 cou'd ſcarcely go, nor cou'd your worſhip 


"SQUIRE. 
'Twas yours, had you been honeſt, wiſe, or civil; 
Now ev'n go court the biſhops or the devil. 


PARSON, 


I'm blunt, and cannot fawn and cant, not I, 
Like that old Preſbyterian raſcal Sly. 

1 am, you know, a right true hearted Tory, 
Love a good glaſs, a merry {ong, or ſtory. 


If I meant any thing, now let me die; 


"SQUIRE, 
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"SQUIRE. 
Thou art an honeſt dog, that's truth indeed 
Talk no more nonſenſe then about the creed. 
I can't, I think, deny thy firſt requeſt ; 
Tis thine ; but firſt a bumper to the beſt, 


PARSON. 

Moſt noble Squire, more gen'rous than your wine, 
How pleaſing's the condition you aſſign 
Give me the ſparkling glaſs, and here, d'ye ſee, 
With joy I drink it on my bended knee : 
Great queen ! who governeſt this earthly ball, 
And mak'ſt both kings and kingdoms rife and fall; 
Whoſe wond'rous pow'r in ſecret all things rules, 
Makes fools of mighty peers, and peers of fools; 
Diſpenſes mitres, coronets, and ſtars ; 
Involves far diſtant realms in bloody wars, 
Then bids the ſnaky treſſes ceaſe to hiſs, 
And gives them peace again * nay gav'ſ us this; 
Whoſe health does health to all mankind unpart, 
Here's to thy much-lov'd health :— 


*'SQUIRE, rubbing his hands. 


18 


ich all my heart. 


* Madam de P- mp— our. 
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BOOK I. 


O all inferior animals 'tis giv'n 

T' enjoy the ſtate allotted them by Heav'n ; 
No vain reſearches e'er diiturb their reſt, 

No fears of dark futurity moleſt. 

Man, only Man, ſolicitous to know 

The ſprings whence Nature's operations flow, 

Plods thro' a dreary waſte with toil and pain, 

And reaſons, hopes, and thinks, and lives in vain 
For ſable Death ſtill hovering o'er his head, 

Cuts ſhort his progreſs, with his vital thread. 
Wherefore, ſince Nature errs not, do we find, 


Theſe ſeeds of Science in the human mind, 
if no congenial fruits are predefign'd ? 


For 
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For what avails to man this pow'r to roam 
Thro' ages paſt, and ages yet to come, 
T” explore new worlds o'er all th* ztherial way, 
Chain'd to a ſpot, and living but a day ? 
Since all muſt periſh in one common grave, 
Nor can theſe long laborious ſearches fave, 
Were it not wiſer far, ſupinely laid, 
To ſport with Phillis in the noontide ſhade ? 
Or at thy jovial feſtivals appear, 
Great Bacchus, who alone the ſoul can clear 
From all that it has felt, and all that it can fear! 
Come on then, let us feaſt ; let Chloe ſing, 
And ſoft Nezra touch the trembling ſtring ; 
Enjoy the preſent hour, nor ſeek to know 
What good or ill to-morrow may beſtow. 
But theſe delights ſoon pall upon the taſte ; 
Let's try then if more ſerious cannot laſt : 
Wealth let us heap on wealth, or fame purſue, 
Let pow'r and glory be our points in view; 
In courts, in camps, in ſenates let us live, 
Our levees crowded like the buzzing hive : 
Each weak attempt the ſame ſad leſſon brings! 
Alas ! what vanity in human things ! 

What means then ſhall we try ? where hope to find 
A friendly harbour for the reſtleſs mind? 
Who ſtill, you ſee, impatient to obtain 
Knowledge immenſe, (ſo Nature's laws ordain) 
Ev'n now, tho? fetter'd in corporeal clay, 
Climbs ſtep by ſtep the proſpect to ſurvey, 
And ſeeks unwearied Truth's eternal ray. 


find 
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No fleeting joys ſhe aſks which muſt depend 
0n the frail ſenſes, and with them muſt end ; 
But ſuch as ſuit her own immortal fame, 
Free from all change, eternally the fame. 
Take courage then, theſe joys we ſhall attain ; 
Almighty wiſdom never acts in vain ; 
Nor ſhall the ſoul, on which it has beſtow'd 
Such pow'rs, e' er periſh like an earthly clod ; 
But purg'd at length from foul corruption's ſtain, 


Freed from her priſon and unbound her chain, 

She ſhall her native ſtrength and native {ies r2gain 

To heaven an old inhabitant return, 

And draw nectareous ſtreams from truth's perpetual urn. 
Whilſt life remains, (if life it can be call'd 

I' exiſt in fleſhly bondage thus enthrall'd) 

Tir'd with the dull purſuit of worldly things, 

The ſoul ſcarce wakes, or opes her gladſome wings, 

Yet ſtill the godlike exile in diſgrace 

Retains ſome marks of her celeſtial race; 

Elle whence from mem'ry's ſtore can ſhe produce 

duch various thoughts, or range them ſo for uſe ? 

Can matter theſe contain, diſpole, apply? 

Can in her cells ſuch mighty treaſures lye ? 

Or can her native force produce them to the eye ? 
Whence is this pow'r, this foundreſs of all arts, 

Serving, adorning life, thro? all its parts, 

Which names impos'd, by letters mark'd thoſe names, 

Adjuſted properly by legal claims, 

From woods and wilds collected rude mankind, 


| And cities, laws, and governments deſign'd ? 


What 
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What can this be, bat ſome bright ray from heay'n 

Some emanation from Omniſcience given? 
When now the rapid ftream of eloquence 

Bears all before it, paſſion, reaſon, ſenſe, 

Can its dread thunder, or its lightning's force 

Derive their eſſence from a mortal ſource ? 

What think you of the bard's enchanting art, 

Which, whether he attempts to warm the heart 

Wuh fabled ſcenes, or charm the ear with rhyme, 

Breathes all pathetic, lovely, and ſublime ? 

Whilſt things on earth roll round from age to age, 

The fame dull farce repeated on the ſtage, 

The poet gives us a creation new, 

More pleafing, and more perfect than the true; 

The mind, who always to perfection haſtes, 

Perfection ſuch as here ſhe never taſtes, 

With gratitude accepts the kind deceit, | 

And thence foreſees a ſyſtem more compleat. 

Of thoſe what think you, who the circling race | 


\ 


Of ſuns, and their revolving planets trace, 

And comets journeying thro* unbounded ſpace ? 

Say, can you doubt, but that th' all-ſearching ſoul, 

That now can traverſe heav'n from pole to pole, 

From thence deſcending viſits but this earth, 

And ſhall once more regain the regions of her birth? 
Cou'd ſhe thus act, unleſs ſome Power unknown, 

From matter quite Giliin&t and all her own, 

Supported, and impell'd her? She approves 


Selt-conicious, and condemns ; ſhe hates and loves, ** 
Mourns 
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Mourns and rejoices, hopes and is afraid, 

Without the body's unrequeſted aid: 

Her own internal ſtrength her reaſon guides, 

By this ſhe now compares things, now divides ; 

Truth's ſcatter'd fragments piece by piece collects, 

Rejoins, and thence her edifice erects; 

Piles arts on arts, effects to cauſes ties, 

And rears th* aſpiring fabric to the ſkies ; 

From whence, as on a diftant plain below, 

She ſees from cauſes conſequences flow, 

And the whole chain diulinctly comprehends, 

Which from the Almighty's throne to earth deſcends : 

And laſtly, turning inwardly her eyes, 

Perceives how all her own ideas rife, 

Contemplates what ſhe 1s, and whence ſhe came, 

And almoſt comprehends her own amazing frame. 

Can mere machines be with ſuch pow'rs endu'd, 

Or conſcious of thoſe pow'rs, ſuppoſe they cou'd ? 

For body 1s but a machine alone 

Mov'd by external force, and impulſe not its own. 
Rate not th* extenſion of the human mind 

By the plebeian ſtandard of mankind, 

but by the ſize of thoſe gigantic few 

Whom Greece and Rome ſtill offer to our view, 

Or Britain, well-deſerving equal praiſe, 

Parent of heroes too in betier days. 

Why ſhou'd I try her numerous ſons to name, 

By verſe, law, eloquence confign'd to fame; 

Or who have forc'd fair Science into fight, 


Long loſt in darkneſs, and afraid of light ? 
O'er 
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O'er all ſuperior. like the ſolar ray, 

Firſt Bacon uſher'd in the dawning day, 

And drove the miſts of ſophiſtry away; 

Pervaded nature with amazing force, 

Following experience ſtill throughout his courſe, 

And finiſhing at length his deſtin'd way, 

'To Newton he bequeath'd the radiant lamp of day, 
Illuftrious ſouls ! if any tender cares 

Aﬀect angelic breaſts for Man's affairs, 

If in your preſent happy heav'nly ſtate, 

You're not regardleſs quite of Britain's fate, 

Let this degenerate land again be bleſt | 

With that true vigour which ſhe once poſſeſt; 

Compel us to unfold our ſlumb'ring eyes, 

And to our ancient dignity to riſe. 

Such wond'rous pow'rs as theſe muſt ſure be giv'n 

For moſt important purpoſes by Heav'n; 

Who bids theſe ſtars as bright examples ſhine, 

Beiprinkled thinly by the hand divine, 

To form to virtue each degenerate time, 

And point out to the ſoul its origin ſublime. 

That there's a ſelf which after death ſhall hve, 

All are concern'd about, and all believe; 

That ſomething's ours, when we from life depart, 

This all conceive, all feel it at the heart; 

The wile of learn'd antiquity proclaim 

This truth, the public voice declares the ſame ; 

No land ſo rude but looks beyond the tomb 


For future proſpects in a world to come. 
Hence 
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Hence, without hopes to be in life repaid, 
We plant ſlow oaks poſterity to ſhade ; 
And hence vaſt pyramids aſpiring high 
Lift their proud heads aloft, and time defy. 
Hence is our love of fame; a love ſo ſtrong, 
We think no dangers great, or labours long, 
By which we hope our beings to extend, 
And to remoteſt times in glory to deſcend. 

For fame the wretch beneath the gallows lies, 
Diſowning ev'ry crime for which he dies 
Of life profuſe, tenacious of a name, 
Fearleſs of death, and yet afraid of ſhame. 
Nature has wove into the human mind 
This anxious care for names we leave behind, 
T' extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 
And give an earneſt of a life to come: 
For if when dead we are but duſt or clay, 
Why think of what poſterity ſhall ſay ? 
Her praiſe or cenſure cannot us concern, 
Nor ever penetrate the filent urn. 

What mean the nodding plumes, the fun'ral m. 
And marble monument that ſpeaks in vain, 
With all thofe cares which ev'ry nation pays 
To their unfeeling dead in diff rent ways! 


dome in the flower-ſtrewn grave the corpſe have lay'd; } 
And annual obſequies around it pay'd, | 


As if to pleaſe the poor departed ſhade 

Others on blazing piles the body burn, 

And ſtore their aſhes in the 3 urn; ew 
Vor. LXII. Y Net 
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But all in one great principle agree, 
To give a fancy'd immortality. 
Why ſhou'd I mention thoſe, whoſe ouzy ſoil 
Is render'd fertile by the o'erflowing Nile? 
Their dead they bury not, nor burn with fires, 
No graves they dig, ere& no fun'ral pires, 
But waſhing firſt thi embowel'd body clean, 
Gums, ſpice, and melted pitch they pour within ; 
Then with ſtrong fillets bind it round and round, 
To make each flaccid part compact and ſound ; 
And laſtly paint the varniſh'd ſurface o'er 
With the ſame features which in life it wore : 
So ſtrong their preſage of a future ſtate, 
And that our nobler part ſurvives the body's fate, 
Nations behold, remote from Reaſon's beams, 
Where Indian Ganges rolls his ſandy ſtreams, 
Of life impatient ruſh into the fire, 
And willing victims to their gods expire 
Perſuaded the loos'd ſoul to regions flies, 
Bleſt with eternal ſpring, and cloudleſs ſkies. 
Nor is leſs fam'd the oriental wife 
For ſtedfaſt virtue, and contempt of life: 
Theſe heroines mourn not with loud female cries 
Their huſbands loſt, or with o'erflowing eyes; 
But, ftrange to tell! rheir funeral piles aſcend, 
And in the ſame ſad flames their ſorrows end ; 
In hopes with them beneath the ſhades to rove, 
And there renew their interrupted love. 
In climes where Boreas breathes eternal cold, 


See num'rous nations, warlike, fierce, and bold, 


To 


To 
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To battle all unanimouſly run, 
Nor fire, nor ſword, nor inſtant death they ſhun, _ 
Whence this diſdain of life in ev'ry breaſt, | 
But from a notion on; their minds impreſt, | C 
That all who for their country die, are bleſt ? 
Add too to theſe the once-prevailing dreams 
Of ſweet Elyſian groves, and Stygian ſtreams 
All ſhew with what conſent mankind agree 
In the firm hope of immortality. 
Grant theſe inventions of the crafty prieſt, 
Yet ſuch inventions never cou'd ſubſiſt, 
Unleſs ſome glimmerings of a future ſtate 
Were with the mind cozval, and innate ; 
For ev'ry fiction which can long perſuade, 
In truth muſt have its firſt foundations laid. 
Becauſe we are unable to conceive 
How unembody'd ſouls can act, and live, 
The vulgar give them forms, and limbs, and faces, 
And habitations in peculiar places: 
Hence reas'ners more refin'd, but not more wiſe, 
Struck with the glare of ſuch abſurdities, 
Their whole exiſtence fabulous ſuſpect, 
And truth and falſehood in a lump reject; 
Too indolent to learn what may be known, 
Or elſe too proud that ignorance to own, 
For hard's the taſk the daubing to pervade 
Folly and Fraud on 'Truth's fair form have. laid : 
Yet let that taſk be our's; for great the prize; 
Nor let us Truth's celeſtial charms deſpiſe, c 
Becauſe that prieſts or poets may diſguiſe. 


Y-2 That 
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That there's a God, from Nature's voice is clear; 


And yet what errors to this truth adhere ? 
How have the fears and follies of mankind 
Now multiply'd their gods, and now ſubjoin'd 
Fo each the frailties of the human mind? 
Nay ſuperſtition ſpread at length ſo wide, 
Beaſts, birds, and onions too were deify'd. 

Th' Athenian ſage, revolving in his mind 
This weakneſs, blindneſs, madneſs of mankind, 
Foretold, that in maturer days, tho? late, 
When Time ſhould ripen the decrees of Fate, 
Some God would light us, like the riſing day, 
Thro' error's maze, and chaſe theſe clouds away, 
Long ſince has time fulfill'd this great decree, 
And brought us aid from this Divinity, 

Well worth our ſearch diſcoveries may be made 
By Nature, void of this celeſtial aid: 

Let's try what her conjectures then can reach, 

Nor ſcorn plain Reaſon, when ſhe deigns to teach. 
That mind and body often ſympathize, 

Is plain; ſuch is this union Nature ties: 

But then as often too they difagree, 

Which proves the ſoul's ſuperior progeny. 

Sometimes the body in full ftrength we find, 

Whilſt various ails debiktate the mind; 

At others, whilſt the mind its force retains, 

The body finks with fickneſs and with pains : 

Now did one common fate their beings end, 

Alike they'd ficken, and alike they'd mend. 


; 
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But ſure experience, on the ſlighteſt view, 
Shews us, that the reverſe of this is true; 
For when the body oft expiring lies, 
Its limbs quite ſenſeleſs, and half clos'd its eyes, 
The mind new force and eloquence acquires, 
And with prophetic voice the dying lips inſpires, 
Of like materials were they both compos'd, 
How comes it that the mind, when ſleep has clos'd 
Each avenue of ſenſe, expatiates wide, 
Her liberty reftor*d, her bonds unty'd ? 
And like ſome bird who from its priſon flies, 
Claps her exulting wings, and mounts the ſkies. 
Grant that corporeal is the human mind, 
It muſt have parts in infinitum join'd ; 
And each of theſe muſt will, perceive, deſign, 
And draw confus'dly in a diff rent line; 
Which then can claim dominion o'er the reſt, 
Or ſtamp the ruling paſſion in the breaſt ? 
Perhaps the mind is form'd by various arts 
Of modelling and figuring theſe parts; 
Juſt as if circles wiſer were than ſquares : 
But ſurely common ſenſe aloud declares 
That ſite and figure are as foreign quite 
From mental pow'rs, as colours black or white. 
Allow that motion is the cauſe of thought, 
With what ftrange pow'rs muſt motion then be 
fraught ? 
Reaſon, ſenſe, ſcience, muſt derive their ſource 
From the wheel's rapid whirl, or pully's force; 
1 | Tops 
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Tops whipp'd by ſchool-boys ſages muſt commence, Lil 
Their hoops, like them, be cudgel'd into ſenſe, 
And boiling pots o'erflow with eloquence. 


Whence can-this very motion. take its birth ? 


Pu 
Not ſure from matter, from dull clods of earth; Lil 
But from a living ſpirit lodg'd within, Sit 
Which governs all the bodily machine : Ar 
Juſt as th* Almighty Univerſal Soul Ar 
Informs, directs, and animates the whole. TI 
Ceaſe then to wonder how th* immortal mind He 
Can live, when from the body quite disjoin'd ; W 
But rather wonder, if ſhe e' er cou'd die, N. 
So fram'd, ſo faſhion'd for eternity; A 
Self-mov'd, not form'd of parts together ty'd, Bi 
Which time can diſſipate, and force divide; 
For beings of this make can never die, lie. C 
Whoſe pow'rs within themſelves and their own eſſence 87 
If to conceive how any thing can be v 
From ſhape extracted and locality N 
Is hard; what think you of the Deity ? T 
His Being not the leaſt relation bears, A 
As far as to the human mind appears, I 
To ſhape or ſize, ſimilitude or place, / 
Cloath'd in no form, and bounded by no ſpace. ( 
Such then is God, a Spirit pure, refin'd 1 
From all material droſs; and ſuch the human mind. 1 
For in what part of eſſence can we ſee \ 


More certain marks of Immortality? 
Ev'n from this dark confinement with delight 


She looks abroad, and prunes here for fight; | 
E 


1 
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From this dull earth, and ſeek her native home. 
Go then, forgetful of its toil and ſtrife, 
Purſue the joys of this fallacious life ; 
Like ſome poor fly, who lives but for a day, 


Like an unwilling inmate longs to roam 


Sip the freſh dews, and in the ſunſhine play, 
And into nothing then diſſolve away. 
Are theſe our great purſuits ? Is this to live? | 
Theſe all the hopes this much-lov'd world can give? 
How much more worthy envy is their fate, 
Who ſearch for truth in a ſuperior ſtate ? 
Not groping ſtep by ſtep, as we purſue, 
And following Reaſon's much-entangled clue, 
But with one great and inſtantaneous view. 
But how can ſenſe remain, 'perhaps you'll fay, 
i. Corporeal organs if we take away? ba, 
ce Since it from them proceeds, and with them muſt 
Why not? or why may not the ſoul receive 
ö New organs, fince ev'n art can theſe retrieve ? 
The ſilver trumpet aids th” obſtructed ear, 
And optic glaſſes the dim eye can clear; 
Theſe in'mankind new faculties create, 
And lift him far above his native ſtate ; 
Call down revolving planets from the ſky, 
Earth's ſecret treaſures open to his eye, 
/ The whole minute creation make his own, 
With all the wonders of a world unknown. 
How cou'd the mind, did ſhe alone depend 
On ſenſe, the errors of thoſe ſenſes mend ? 
Y 4 Yet 
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Yet oft, we ſee, thoſe ſenſes ſhe corrects, 

And oft their information quite rejects, 

In diſtances of things, their ſhapes, and ſize, 

Our reafon judges better than our eyes. 

Declares not this the ſoul's pre-eminence 

Superior to, and quite diſtinct from ſenſe ? 

For ſure tis likely, that, ſince now ſo high 

Clogg'd and unfledg'd the dares her wings to try, 

Loos'd and mature ſhe ſhall her ſtrength diſplay, 

And ſoar at length to Truth's refulgent ray. 
Inquire you how theſe pow'rs we ſhall attain, 

»Tis not for us to know; our ſearch is vain: 

Can any now remember or relate 

How he exiſted in the embryo ſtate ? 

Or one from birth inſenſible of day 

Conceive ideas of the ſolar ray ? 

That light's deny'd to him, which others ſee, 

He knows, perhaps you'll ſay,—and ſo do we. 
The mind contemplative finds nothing here 

On earth that's worthy of a wiſh or fear : 

He whoſe ſublime purſuit is God and truth, 

Burns, like ſome abſent and impatient youth, 

To join the object of his warm defires ; 

Thence to ſequeſter'd ſhades and ftreams retires, 

And there delights his paſſion to rehearſe 

In Wiſdom's ſacred voice, or in harmonious verſe. 
To me moſt happy therefore he appears, 

Who having once, unmov'd by hopes or fears, 

Survey'd this ſun, earth, ocean, clouds, and flame, 

Well ſatisfy'd returns from whence he came. 
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Is life an hundred years, or e'er ſo few, 

Tis repetition all, and nothing new; 

A fair, where thouſands meet, but none can ftay ; 

An inn, where travellers bait, then poſt away ; 

A ſea, where man perpetually is toſt, 

Now plung'd in buſineſs, now in trifles loſt : 

Who leave it firſt, the peaceful port firſt gain; 

Hold then! nor farther launch into the main: 

Contract your fails ; life nothing can beſtow 

| By long continuance, but continued woe; 

The wretched privilege daily to deplore 

The fun'rals of our friends, who go before; 

Diſeaſes, pains, anxieties, and cares, 

And age ſurrounded with a thouſand ſnares. 
But whither, hurry'd by a gen'rous ſcorn 

Of this vain world, ah whither am I borne ? 

Let's not unbid th* Almighty's ſtandard quit; 

Howe'er ſevere our poſt, we muſt ſubmit. 
Cou'd I a firm perſuaſion once attain, 

That after death no Being would remain ; 

To thoſe dark ſhades I'd willingly deſcend, 

Where all muſt ſleep, this drama at an end, 

Nor life accept, altho* renew'd by Fate 

Ev'n from its earlieſt and its happieſt ſtate. 
Might I from Fortune's bounteous hand receive 

Each boon, each blefling in her pow'r to give, 

Genius and ſcience, morals and good ſenſe, 

Unenvy'd honours, wit, and eloquence 3 


A num'rous 
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A num'rous offspring to the world well known 
Both for paternal virtues, and their own ; 

Ev'n at this mighty price I'd not be bound 
To tread the ſame dull circle round and round; 
The ſoul requires enjoyments more ſublime, 


By ſpace unbounded, undeſtroy' d by time. 
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OD then thro? all creation gives, we find, 
Sufficient marks of an indulgent mind, 
Excepting in ourſelves ; ourſelves of all 
His works the chief on this terreſtrial ball, 
His own bright image, who alone unbleſt 
Feel ills. perpetual, happy all the reſt. 
But hold, preſumptuous ! charge not Heav'n's decree 
With ſuch injuſtice, ſuch partiality. 
Yet true ĩt is, ſurvey we life around, 
Whole hoſts of ills on ev*ry fide are found; 
Who wound not here and there by chance a foe, . 
But at the ſpecies meditate the blow. 
What millions periſh by each other's hands 
In War's fierce rage? or by the dread commands 
Of tyrants languiſh out their lives in chains, 
Or loſe them in variety of pains? 
What numbers pinch'd by want and hunger die, 
In ſpite of Nature's liberality ? 
(Thoſe, fill more num'rous, I to name diſdain, 
By lewdneſs and intemperance juſtly ſlain) 
What numbers guiltleſs of their own diſeaſe 
Are ſnatch'd by ſudden death, or waſte by flow degrees ? 
Where then is Virtue's well-deſerv'd reward? 
Let's pay to Virtue ev'ry due regard ; 
That 
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'That ſhe enables man, let us confeſs, 

To bear thoſe evils which ſhe can't redreſs, 

Gives hope, and conſcious peace, and can aſſuage 

Th' impetuous tempeſts both of luſt and rage; 

Vet ſhe's a guard ſo far from being ſure, 

That oft her friends peculiar ills endure: 

Where vice prevails ſevereſt is their fate, 

Tyrants purſue them with a three- fold hate; 

How many ſtruggling in their country's cauſe, 

And from their country meriting applauſe, 

Have fall'n by wretches fond to be inſlav'd, 

And periſh'd by the hands themſelves had ſay'd ? 
Soon as ſuperior worth appears in view, 

See knaves and fools united to purſue ! 

The man ſo form'd they all conſpire to blame, 

And envy's pois'nous tooth attacks his fame : 

Shou't he at length, ſo truly good and great, 

Prevail, and rule with honeſt views the ſtate, 

Then muſt he toil for an ungrateful race, 

Submit to clamour, libels, and diſgrace, 

Threaten'd, oppos'd, defeated in his ends, 

By foes ſeditious, and aſpiring friends. 

Hear this, and tremble ! all who would be great, 

Yet know not what attends that dang'rous wretched 

« tate. | 
Is private life from all theſe evils free ? 

Vice of all kinds, rage, envy there we ſee, 

Decent, that Friendſhip's maſk inſidious wears, 

Quarrels, and feuds, and law's entangling ſnares. 


But 


ed 


But there are pleaſures ſtill in human life, 
Domeſtic eaſe, a tender loving wife, 
Children whoſe dawning ſmiles your heart engage, 
The grace and comfort of ſoft-ſtealing age: 

If happineſs exiſts, tis ſurely here; 

But are theſe joys exempt from care and fear? 
Need I the miſeries of that ſtate declare, 

When diff rent paſſions draw the wedded pair? 
Or ſay how hard thoſe paſſions to diſcern, 

Ere the dye's caſt, and *tis too late to learn ? 
Who can inſure, that what is right, and good, 
Theſe children ſhall purſue ? or if they ſhou'd, 
Death comes when leaſt you fear ſo black a day, 
And all your blooming hopes are ſnatch'd away. 

We ſay not that theſe ills from Virtue flow ; 
Did her wiſe precepts rule the world, we know 
The golden ages would again begin ; 

But 'tis our lot in this to ſuffer, and to fin. 

Obſerving this, ſome ſages have decreed, 

That all things from two cauſes muſt proceed ; 
Two principles with equal pow'r endu'd, 

This wholly evil, that ſupremely good. 

From this ariſe the miſeries we endure, 

Whilſt that adminiſters a friendly cure; 

Hence life is chequer'd ſtill with bliſs and woe, 
Hence tares with golden crops promiſcuous grow, 
And pois*nous ſerpents make their dread repoſe 
Beneath the covert of the fragrant roſe, 

Can ſuch a ſyſtem ſatisfy the mand ? 

Are both theſe Gods in equal pow'r conjoin'd, 
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Or one ſuperior ? Equal if you ſay, 

Chaos returns, fince neither will obey : 

Is one ſuperior ? good or ill muſt reign, 

Eternal joy or everlaſting -pain : 

Whiche'er 1s conquer'd muſt entirely yield, 

And the victorious God enjoy the field: 

Hence with theſe fiftions of the Magi's brain! 

Hence ouzy Nile, with all her monſtrous train! 
Or comes the Stoic nearer to the right ? 

He holds, that whatſoever yields delight, 

Wealth, fame, externals all, are uſeleſs things ; 

Himſelf half-ftarving happier far than kings. 

*Tis fine indeed to be ſo wond'rous wiſe ! 

By the ſame reaſoning too he pain denies ; 

Roaſt him, or flay him, break him on the wheel, 

Retract he will not, tho? he can't but feel: 

Pain's not an ill, he utters with a groan ; 

What then ? An inconvenience 'tis, he'll own: 

What vigour, health, and beauty ? are theſe good ? 

No; they may be accepted, not purſued : 

Abſurd to ſquabble thus about a name, 

Quibbling with diff*rent words that mean the ſame. 

Stoic, were you not fram'd of fleſh and blood, 

You might be bleſt without external good ; 

But know, be ſelf-ſufficient as you can, 

You are not ſpirit quite, but frail and mortal man, 
But fince theſe ſages, fo abſurdly wiſe, 

Vainly pretend enjoy ments to deſpiſe, 

Becauſe externals, and in Fortune's pow'r, 

Now mine, now thine, the bleſſings of an hour; 


Why 
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Why value, then, that ſtrength of mind they boaſt, 
As often varying, and as quickly loſt? 

A head- ach hurts it, or a rainy day, 

And a ſlow fever wipes it quite away. 


See“ one whoſe councils, one + whoſe conqu' ring 
hand | 


Once ſav'd Britannia's almoſt finking land, 

Examples of the mind's extenſive power; 

Examples too how quickly fades that flow'r. 

Him let me add, whom late we ſaw excel 

t In each politer kind of writing well ; 

Whether he ſtrove our follies to expoſe 

In eaſy verſe, or droll and hum'rous proſe ; 

Few years, alas! compel his throne to quit 

This mighty monarch o'er the realms of wit ; 

See ſelf-ſurviving he's an ideot grown ! 

A melancholy proof our parts are not our own, 
Thy tenets, Stoic, yet we may forgive, 

If in a future ſtate we ceaſe to live. 

For here the virtuous ſuffer much, *tis plain; 

If pain 1s evil, this muſt God arraign ; 

And on this principle confeſs we muſt, 

Pain can no evil be, or God muſt be unjuſt, 
Blind man ! whoſe reaſon ſuch ſtrait bounds confine, 

That ere it touches T ruth's extremeſt line, 

It ſtops amaz'd, and quits the great deſign. 

Own you not, Stoic, God is juſt and true? 

Dare to proceed ; ſecure this path purſue : 


* Lord Somers, + Duke of Marlborough, tf Dean Swift, 
*T wall 
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*Twill ſoon conduct you far beyond the tomb, 
To future juſtice, and a life to come. 

This path, you ſay, is hid in endleſs night; 
*Tis ſelf-conceit alone obſtructs your ſight ; 
You ſtop ere half your deſtin'd courſe is run, 
And triumph when the conqueſt is not won : 
By this the Sophiſts were of old miſled ; 

See what a monſtrous race from one miſtake is bred ! 

Hear then my argument: Confeſs we muſt, 

A God there is, ſupremely wiſe and juſt : 

If fo, however things affect our ſight, 

As fings our bard, whatever is, is right. 

But is it right, what here ſo oft appears, 

That Vice ſhou'd triumph, Virtue fink in tears? 
The inference then that cloſes this debate, 

Is, that there muſt exiſt a future ſtate. 

The wiſe, extending their enquiries wide, 

See how both ſtates are by connection ty'd; 

Fools view but part, and not the whole ſurvey, 

So crowd exiſtence all into a day. 

Hence are they led to hope, but hope in vain, 

That Juſtice never will reſume her reign ; 

On this vain hope adulterers, thieves rely, 

And to this altar vile aſſaſſins fly. 

« But rules not God by general laws divine : 

« Man's vice or virtue change not the deſign:“ 
What laws are theſe ? Inſtruct us if you can :—- 
There's one deſign'd for brutes, and one for man: 
Another guides inactive matter's courſe, 
Attracting, and attracted by its force: 


Hente 
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Hence mutual gravity ſubſiſts between 

Far diſtant worlds, and ties the vaſt machine. 
The laws of life, why need I call to mind, 

Obey'd by birds and beaſts of ev'ry kind? 

By all the ſandy deſart's ſavage brood, 

And all the num'rous offspring of the flood ; 

Of theſe none uncontroul'd, and lawleſs rove, 

But to ſome deſtin'd end ſpontaneous move: 

Led by that inſtint Heav'n itſelf inſpires, 

Or ſo much reaſon as their ſtate requires : 

See all with {kill acquire their daily food, 

All uſe thoſe arms, which Nature has beſtow'd; 

Produce their tender progeny, and feed 

With care parental, whilſt that care they need; 

In theſe lov'd offices completely bleſt, 

No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears moleſt. 
Man o'er a wider field extends his views ; 
God thro' the wonders of his works purſues ; 

Exploring thence his attributes, and laws, 
Adores, loves, imitates th' Eternal Cauſe ; 
For ſure in nothing we approach ſo nigh 
The great example of Divinity, 
As in benevolence : the patriot's ſoul 
Knows not ſelf-center'd for itſelf to roll, 
But warms, enlightens, animates the whole : 
Its mighty orb embraces firſt his friends, 
His country next, then man ; nor here it ends, 
But to the meaneſt animal deſcends. 
Wiſe Nature has this ſocial law confirm'd 
By forming man ſo helpleſs, and unarm'd 
Vol. LXXIII. 2 


His 
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His want of others? aid, and pow'r of ſpeech 
T' implore that aid, this leſſon daily teach: 
Mankind with other animals compare, 
Single, how weak and impotent they are 
But view them in their complicated ſtate, [great, 
Their pow'rs how wond' rous, and their ſtrength how 
When ſocial virtue individuals joins, 
And in one ſolid maſs, like gravity, combines! 
This then's the firſt great law by Nature giv'n, 
Stamp'd on our ſouls, and ratify'd by Heav'n; 
All from utility this law approve, 
As ev'ry private bliſs muſt ſpring from ſocial love, 
Why deviate then ſo many from this law ? 
See paſſions, cuſtom, vice and folly draw! 
Survey the rolling globe from Eaſt to Weſt, 
How few, alas ! how very few are bleſt ! 
Beneath the frozen Poles, and burning Line, 
What poverty and indolence combine 
To cloud with Error's miſts the human mind? 
No trace of man, but in the form we find. 
And are we free from error and diſtreſs, 
Whom Heav'n with clearer light has pleas'd to bleſs ? 
Whom true Religion leads ? (for ſhe but leads 
By ſoft perſuaſion, not by force proceeds ;) 
Behold how we avoid this radiant ſun, 


This proffer'd guide how obſtinately ſhun, 
And after Sophiſtry's vain ſyſtems run! 
For theſe as for eſſentials we engage 

In wars and maſſacres with holy rage; 


Brothers. 
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Brothers by brothers? impious hands are flain, 
Miſtaken Zeal, how ſavage is thy reign! 

Unpuniſh'd vices here ſo much abonnd, 

All right and wrong, all order they confound ; 
Theſe are the giants who the gods defy, 

And mountains heap on mountains to the fly: 

Sees this th' Almighty Judge, or ſeeing ſpares, 
And deems the crimes of Man beneath his cares ? 
He ſees ; and will at laſt rewards beſtow, 

And puniſhments, not leſs aſſur'd for being flow. 

Nor doubt I, tho” this ſtate confus'd appears, 
That ev'n in this God ſometimes interferes ; 
Sometimes, leſt man ſhou'd quite his pow'r difown, 
He makes that pow'r to trembling nations known: 
But rarely this ; not for each vulgar end, 

As Superſtition's idle tales pretend, 
Who thinks all foes to God who are her own, 
Directs his thunder, and uſurps his throne. 

Nor know I not how much a conſcious mind 
Avails to puniſh, or reward mankind ; 

Ev'n in this life thou, impious wretch, muſt feel 

The Fury's ſcourges, and th' infernal wheel; 

From man's tribunal tho? thou hop'ſt to run, 

Thyſelf thou can'ſt not, nor thy conſcience ſhun: 

What muſt thou ſuffer when each dire diſeaſe, 

The progeny of Vice, thy fabric ſeize? 

Conſumption, fever, and the racking pain 

Of ſpaſms, and gout, and ſtone, a frightful train! 

When life new tortures can alone ſupply, 

Life thy ſole hope thou'lt hate, yet dread to die. 
Z 2 Shou'd 
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Shou'd ſuch a wretch to num'rous years arrive, 
It can be little worth his while to live: 
No honours, no regards his age attend, 
. Companions fly ; he ne'er could have a friend : 
His flatterers leave him, and with wild affright 
He looks within, and ſhudders at the fight : 
When threat'ning Death uplifts his pointed dart, 
With what impatience he applies to art, 
Life to prolong amidſt diſeaſe and pains ! 
Why this, if after it no ſenſe remains? 
Why ſhou'd he chuſe theſe miſeries to endure, 
If Death cou'd grant an everlaſting cure ? 
*Tis plain there's ſomething whiſpers in his ear, 
(Tho? fain he'd hide it) he has much to fear. 
See the reverſe, how happy thoſe we find, 
Who know by merit to engage mankind ? 
Prais'd by each tongue, by ev'ry heart belov'd, 
For virtues practis'd, and for arts improv'd ; 
Their eaſy aſpects ſhine with ſmiles ſerene, 
And all is peace and happineſs within : 
Their ſleep is ne'er diſturb'd by fears or ſtrife, 
Nor luſt, nor wine, impair the ſprings of life. 
Him fortune cannot fink, nor much elate, 
Whale views extend beyond this mortal ſtate ; 
By age when ſummon'd to reſign his breath, 
Calm, and ſerene, he fees approaching death, 
As the ſafe port, the peaceful filent ſhore, 
Where he may reſt, life's tedious voyage o'er : 
He, and he only, is of death afraid, 
Whom his own conſcience has a coward made; 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt he who Virtue's radiant courſe has run, 


Deſcends like a ſerenely-ſetting ſun, 

His thoughts triumphant Heav'n alone employs, 

And hope anticipates his future joys. : 
So good, fo bleſt th illuſtrious “ Hough we find, 

Whoſe image dwells with pleaſure on my mind ; _ 

The Mitre's glory, Freedom's conſtant friend, 

In times which aſk'd a champion to defend; 

Who after near an hundred virtuous years, 

His ſenſes perfect, free from pains and fears, 

Replete with life, with honours, and with age, 

Like an applauded actor left the ſtage ; 

Or like ſome victor in th* Olympic games, 

Who, having run his courſe, the crown of Glory claims. 
From this juſt contraſt plainly it appears, 

How conſcience can inſpire þoth hopes and fears : 

But whence proceed theſe hopes, or whence this dread, 

If nothing really can affect the dead? 

See all things join to promiſe, and preſage 

The ſure arrival of a future age 

Whate er their lot is here, the good and wiſe 

Nor doat on life, nor peeviſhly deſpiſe. 

An honeſt man, when Fortune's ſtorms begin, 

Has conſolation always ſure within; 

And if ſhe ſends a more propitious gale, 

He's pleas'd, but not forgetful it may fail. 
Nor fear that he who ſits ſo looſe to life, 

Shou'd too much ſhun its labours, and its ſtrife; 


* Biſhop of Worceſter, 
And 
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And ſcorning wealth, contented to be mean, 

Shrink from the duties of this buſtling ſcene ; 

Or, when his country's ſafety claims his aid, 

Avoid the fight, inglorious and afraid: 

Who ſcorns life moſt muſt ſurely be moſt brave, 

And jhe who pow'r contemns, be leaſt a ſlave : 

Virtue will lead him to Ambition's ends, 

And prompt him to defend his country and his friends, 
But ſtill his merit you can not regard, 

Who thus purſues a poſthumous reward ; 

His ſoul, you cry, is uncorrupt and great, 

Who, quite uninfluenc'd by a future ftate, 

Embraces Virtue from a nobler ſenſe 

Of her abſtracted, native excellence, 

From the ſelf-conſcious joy her effence brings, 

The beauty, fitneſs, harmony of things. 

It may be fo: yet he deſerves applauſe, 

Who follows where inſtructive Nature draws ; 

Aims at rewards by her indulgence giv'n, 

And ſoars triumphant on her wings to heav'n. 
Say what this venal virtuous man purſues ; 

No mean rewards, no mercenary views ; 

Not wealth uſurious, or a num'rous train, 

Not fame by fraud acquir'd, or title vain ! 

He follows but where Nature points the road, 

Riſing in Virtue's ſchool, till he aſcends to God. 
But we th' inglorious common herd of Man, 

Sail without compaſs, toil without a plan; 

In Fortune's varying ſtorms for ever toſt, 


Shadows purſue, that in purſuit are loſt ; 


Mere 
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Mere infants all till life's extremeſt day, 

Scrambling for toys, then toſſing them away. 

Who reſts of Immortality aſſur'd 

Is ſafe, whatever ills are here endur'd : 

He hopes not vainly in a world like this, 

To meet with pure uninterrupted bliſs ; 

For good and ill, in this imperfe& ſtate, 

Are ever mix'd by the decrees of fate. 

With Wiſdom's richeſt harveſt Folly grows, 

And baleful hemlock mingles with the role ; 

All things are blended, changeable, and vain, 

No hope, no wiſh we perfectly obtain; 

God may perhaps (might human Reaſon's line 

Pretend to fathom infinite deſign) 

Have thus ordain'd things, that the reſtleſs mind 

No happineſs complete on earth may find ; 

And, by this friendly chaſtiſement made wiſe, 

To heav'n her ſafeſt beſt retreat may riſe. 
Come then, ſince now in ſafety we have paſt 

Thro' Error's rocks, and ſee the port at laft ; 

Let us review and recollect the whole. —— 

Thus ſtands my argument. —— The thinking ſoul 

Cannot terreſtrial, or material be, 

But claims by Nature Immortality ; 

God, who created it, can make it end, 

We queſtion not, but cannot apprehend 

He will ; becauſe it is by him endued 

With ſtrong ideas of all perfect Good; 

With wond*rous pow'rs to know and calculate 


Things too remote from this our earthly ſtate ; 
With 
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With ſure preſages of a life to come; 
All falſe and uſeleſs, if beyond the tomb 
Our beings ceaſe*: we therefore can't believe 
God either acts in vain, or can deceive, 

It ev'ry rule of equity demands, 
That Vice and Virtue from the Almighty's hands 
Shou'd due rewards and puniſhments receive, 
And this by no means happens whilſt we live; 
It follows, that a time muſt ſurely come, 
When each ſhall meet their well-adjuſted doom : 
Then ſhall this ſcene, which now to human ſight 
Seems ſo unworthy Wiſdom Infinite, 
A ſyſtem of conſummate {kill appear, 
And ev*ry cloud diſpers'd, be beautiful and clear. 

Doubt we of this! What ſolid proof remains, 
That o'er the world a wiſe Diſpoſer reigns ? 
Whilſt all Creation ſpeaks a pow'r divine, 
Is it deficient in the main deſign ? 
Not ſo: the day ſhall come, (pretend not now 
Preſumptuous to enquire or when, or how, 
But) after death ſhall come th' important day, 
When God to all his juſtice ſhall diſplay ; 
Each action with impartial eyes regard, 
And in a juſt proportion puniſh and reward. 


( 345 ) 


ROWN'D be the man with laſting praiſe, 
$ Who firſt contriv'd the Pin 


To looſe mad horſes from the chaiſe, 
And ſave the necks within, 


See how they prance, and bound, and ſkip, 
And all controul diſdain ! 


They bid defiance to the whip, 
And tear the filken rein. 


Awhile we try if art or ſtrength 
Are able to prevail; 


But hopeleſs when we find at length 
'That all our efforts fail, 


With ready foot the ſpring we preſs, 
Out jumps the magic plug ; 

Then, diſengag'd from all diſtreſs, 
We tit quite ſafe and ſnug, 


The pamper'd ſteeds, their freedom gain'd, 
Run off full ſpeed together ; 

But, having no plan aſcertain'd, 
They run they know rot whither, 
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Boys, who love miſchief, and of courſe, 
Enjoying the diſaſter, 

Bawl, „Stop 'em, ſtop' em!“ till they're hoarſe, 
But mean to drive them faſter. 


Each claiming now his nat'ral right, 
Scorns to obey his brother; 

So they proceed to kick and bite, 
And worry one another, 


Hungry at length, and blind and lame, 
Bleeding at noſe and eyes, 

By ſuff rings made exceeding tame, 
And by experience wile ; 


With bellies full of liberty, 
But void of oats and hay, 

They both ſneak back, their folly ſee, 
And run no more away. 


Let all who view th” inſtructive ſcene, 
And patronize the plan, 

Give thanks to Glos'ter's worthy Dean, 
For 'Tucker—thou'rt the man. 
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ON TH'E 
EARL OF CHESTEREFILLD 


BEING AT BATH, JULY 1772. 


N times by ſelfiſhneſs and faction ſour'd, 
1 When dull importance has all wi. devour'd ; 
When rank, as if © inſult alone deſign'd, 
Exacts a proud ſecluſion * from mankind ; 
And greatneſs, from all ſocial commerce fled, 
Elteems it dignity to be ill bred ; 
dee Cheſterfield alone reſiſts the tide, 
Above all party, and above all pride ! 
Vouchſafes each night theſe brilliant ſcenes to grace, 
Augments, and ſhares the pleaſures of the place; 
Admires the fair, enjoys the ſprightly ball, 
Deigns to be pleas'd, and therefore pleaſes all. 
Hence, tho' uncqual now the taik to hit, 
Learn what was once politeneſs, eaſe, and wit. 


* Alluding to the ſupercilious airs of ſome of our people of 
quality, who affect to avoid frequenting the public rooms. 
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